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fcHAP.   IL      SJCT  I. 

Etclefiaftical  Hijiory  of  England  from  the  Accefjioii 
of  Henry  VII.  A.  D.  1485,  to  the  Acceffion  of 
Henry  WW.  A.t).  1509. 

THE  ecclefiafticdl  rtadfeftions  in  the  reigri  of  Centxv, 
Htnry  VII.  that  merit  a  place  in  hiftoryi  v   ^  ^ 
tvere  hot  many,  and  (hall  be  related  in  as  few  words 
its  poflible. 

Cardinal  Bourchifcr,  who  had  been  archbifhop  Convoca- 
6f  Canterbury  thirty-two  years,  died  in  January  tlOD* 
A.  D.  I486,  and  was  fucceeded  by  John  Morton* 
biffiop  of  Elyi  who  had  contributed  greatly  to  the 
elevation  of  Henry  to  the  throne.    This  primate 
convened  a  fynod  of  the  prelates  and  clergy  of  his 
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^  province  February  13th,  A.  D.  1487,  at  St.  Paul's* 
for  the  reformation  of  the  manners  of  the  clergy.. 
Complaints  were  made  to  the  iynod,  that  the 
preachers  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jf  rufalem, 
in  their  fermons  at  Paul's  crofs,  inveighed  againft 
the  vices  of  the  clergy  in  the  hearing  of  the  laityr 
who  all,  faid  they,  hate  the  clergy,,  and  delight  to 
hear  their  vices  expofed.  The  prior  of  St,  John 
was  called,  and  appeared  before  the  fynod,  and 
promifed  to  correft  this  great  abufe.  The  invec- 
tives of  thefe  preachers,  however,  do  not  Teem  to* 
have  been  without  foundation  j  for  many  of  the 
London  clergy  were  accufed  in  this  convocation, 
of  fpending  their  ,  whole  time  in  taverns  and  ale- 
houfes,  of  concealing  their  tonfure,  and  allowing 
their  hair  to  grow  long,  and  of  imitating  the  laity 
in  their  drefs.  They  were  fevercly  reprimanded 
for  thefe  enormities  This  convocation  granted  a 
tenth  of  their  benefices  for  one  year  to  the  king, 
and  inftituted  a  new  holy-day  to  commemorate  the 
transfiguration  of  Chrift,  to  be  obferved  every  year 
on  the  7th  of  Auguft 

Immediately  after  the  convocation  was  difmified, 
the  primate  publiihed  a  paftoral  letter  for  the  re- 
formation of  the  lives  and  habits  of  the  clergy.  la 
this  letter  the  good  primate  doth  not  trouble  his 
clergy  with  recommending  a  Cnglc  virtue,  or  re- 
proving a  Angle  vice ;  but  he  charges  them,  with 
great  folemnity,  not  to  wear  fhort  liripoops  of  filk* 
nor  gowns  open  before,  nor  fwords,  nor  daggers, 
nor  embroidered  girdles  j  to  be  very  careful  of 


*  Wilkin.  Concil.  torn,  iiw  p.  6vS. 
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their  tonfure,  and  to  keep  their  hair  always  lb  (hott  °*nf  xv 
that  all  the  world  may  fee  their  ears;  and  he  1  U 
threatens  them  with  very  fevcre  cenfures,  if  they 
do  not  obferve  thefe  injundtions.  He  recommends 
refidence  on  their  benefices  to  all  re&ors  and  vicars 
who  have  only  one  living,  and  no  difpenfation,  nof 
canonical  impediment,  nor  lawful  excufe  for  non- 
refidence,  that  they  may  prefervc  their  flocks  from 
that  rapacious  wolf  the  devil  *. 

The  diffolute  manners  of  the  clergy,  efpecially  Papal  UH. 
of  the  regulars,  made  a  mighty  noife  at  this  timci 
and  gave  great  offence  to  the  laity,  who  were  pro- 
voked to  fee  the  immenfe  pofiefiions,  beftowed 
upon  the  church  by  the  miftaken  piety  of  their 
anceflors,  fo  lhamcfully  abufed.     The  court  of 
Rome  became  apprehenfive  that  this  difcontent  of 
the  laity  might  produce  difagreeable  effe#s.  Pope 
Innocent  VIII.  fent  a  bull  to  archbifliop  Morton  in 
March  1490,  in  which  he  acquaints  him,  that  he 
had  heard  with  great  grief  from  perfons  worthy  of 
credit,  that  the  monks  of  all  the  different  orders  in 
England  had  grievoufly  degenerated  j  <c  and  that 
*c  giving  themfelves  up  to  a  reprobate  fenfe,  they 
"  led  lewd  and  diffolute  lives,  by  which  they 
<f  brought  ruin  upon  their  own  fouls>  fet  an  ill 
tc  example  to  others,  and  gave  great  offence  and 
"  fcandal  to  many."    His  holinefs  then  direfted 
the  primate  to  admonifh  the  abbots  and  priors  of 
all  the  convents  in  his  province,  to  reform  them- 
felves, and  thofe  under  them  i  and  if  any  of  them 
did  not  obey  that  admonition,  he  gave  him  auth,o- 

*  Wilkio,  Concil,  torn.  iii.  p.  6*o« 
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c«ixv^  t0  vjgt  rcform  them  by  ecclefiaftical  cco- 
furcs,  to  cut  o£F  incurable  members  by  deprivation,, 
and  to  call  the  fccular  arm  u>  his  affiftance  when  it 
was  necelfary  *. 

ieuer'1017      ^  °^c^ncc  t0  *c  primate  fcnt  moni- 

tory letters  to*  the  fuperiors  of  all  the  convents  and 
religious  houfes  in  his  province,  admoniftiing  and 
commanding,  thcrp,  by  the  authority  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  pope,  to  reform  themfclves,  and 
their  fubjedts,  from  certain  vices,  of  which  they 
were  faid  to  be  guilty,  and  of  which  he  accufed 
them.    The  monitory  letter  that  was  fent  on  this 
occafioi*  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  hath  been 
pubHfhcd.     If  that  abbot  and  his  monks  were 
ftained  with  all  the  odious  vices,  of  which  the  pri- 
mate fays  in  his  letter  they  were  notorioufly  guilty, 
they  were  a  molt  execrable  crew,  and  flood  much 
in  need  of  reformation.   Some  of  thefe  vices  are 
fo  dete (table,  that  they  cannot  be  fa  much  as  named 
in  hiftory.    "  You  are  infamous,  (fays  he  to  the 
"  abbot,)  for  fimony,  ufury,  and  fquandering  away 
"  the  pofieffions  of  your  monallery,  befides  other 
"  enormous  crimes  mentioned  below."    One  of 
thefe  crimes  was,  that  he  had  turned  all  the  modelt 
women  out  of  the  two  nunneries  of  Pray  and  Sap- 
well,  (over  which  he  pretended  to  have  a  jurifdic- 
tion,)  and  filled  them  with  proftitutes;  that  they 
were  efteemed  no  better  than  brothels,  and  that  he 
and  his  monks  publicly  frequented  them  as  fucfu 
His  grace  feems  to  have  been  well  informed ;  for 
be  names  fomc  of  thefe  infamous  women  and  their 


3  Wilkin.  Concil.  torn,  iii,  p,  63c 
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gallants.  The  monks  were  at  lead  as  profligate  as 
their  abbot :  for  befides  keeping  concubines  both 
within  and  without  the  monaftery,  he  accufes  them 
of  Healing  the  church  plate  and  jewels,  and  even  of 
picking  the  jewels  out  of  the  fhrine  of  their  patron 
St.  Alban.  He  allows  them  fixty  days  to  reform 
from  all  their  vices,  efpecially  from  cutting  down 
the  woods,,  and  ileal ing  the  plate  and  jewels  of  the 
monaftery;  but  if  they  did 'not  reform,  in  that 
time,  and  become  very  chafte,  honeft,  and  good 
monks,  he  threatens  them  with  a  vifitation  \  What 
effeft  this  monitory  letter  bad  on  the  abbot  and  his 
monks  we  are  not  informed :  it  is  probable  that 
it  was  not  great.  For  we  learn  from  the  fame 
letter,  that  they  had  been  fevcral  limes  admoniftied 
before  to  no  purpofc.  When  the  monaftics  lived 
in  idlenefs,  wallowed  tin  wealth  and  luxury,  and 
were  doomed  to  celibacy,  the  temptations  to  cer- 
tain vices  were  too  ftrong  to  be  overcome  by  mo- 
nitory letters,  which  they  probably  confidcrcd  as 
things  of  courfe. 

The  avarice  of  Henry  VII.  was  /bon  difcovered,  Convoca- 
#nd  became  univerfally  known;  and  the  clergy  fc-  tlons# 
cured  his  favour  by  granting  him  money  from  time 
to  time.    Both  the  convocations  of  Canterbury  and 
York  met,  A.  D,  149 1,  and  each  of  them  granted 
him  a  tenth  pf  their  livings  for  one  year  5, 

Hemy  VII.  negle^ed  no  opportunity  of  depreff-  Petition  to 
ing  the  hpufe  of  York,  and  exalting  that  of  Lanr  the  popc# 
cafter,  from  which  he  pretended  to  derive  his 
title  to  the  throne.    Henry  VI.  the  laft  king  of  the 

+  Wilkin.  Conc*l.  torn.  Hi.  p.  632.  5  IbM.  p.  634,  6%$, 
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cent.  *v.  jj0ufe  0f  J^ancaftcr,  had  been  buried  firft  in  the 
abbey  of  Chertfey,  to  which  there  was  a  prodigious 
concourfe  of  people  to  behold  the  miracles  that 
were  laid  to  be  wrought  at  his  tomb.    To  put  a 
ftop  to  this,  Richard  III.  removed  the  body  from 
Che rtfey,  and  interred  it  in  the  collegiate  church 
in  the  caftle  of  Windfor,  to  which  the  people  had 
not  fuch  eafy  accefs.    Henry  prefented  a  petition 
tb  the  pope,  A.  D.  1494,  for  his  permiffion  to 
tranflate  the  facred  remains  of  that  pious  king  from 
Windfor  to  Weftminfter,  a  place  of  much  greater 
celebrity,  where  many  of  the  kings  and  queens  of 
England  lay  intombed,  though  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter of  Windfor  oppofed  the  tranflation  6.   A  mighty 
king  applies  to  a  foreign  prieft  to  overcome  the 
refiftance  of  his  own  chaplains;  fo  fmall  was  the 
authority  of  kings,  and  fo  great  the  authority  of 
popes,  over  the  ecclefiaftics  of  thofe  times ! 

Still  further  to  aggrandife  the  houfe  of  Lancafter,* 
Henry,  in  the  fame  year,  1494,  petitioned  the  pope 
to  canonife  Henry  VI.  and  tranfmitted  a  long  lift 
of  the  wonderful  miracles  wrought  by  that  piou$ 
prince,  both  in  his  life-time  and  after  his  death  5 
particularly  that  he  had  given  fight  to  the  blind* 
hearing  to  the  deaf,  ftrength  to  the  lame,  and  had 
cured  all  other  difeafes.  The  pope  granted  a  com- 
miffion  to  the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
bilhop  of  Durham  to  examine  into  the  fofl&ity  qf 
this  royal  candidate  for  canonifation,  and  into  the 
reality  of  his  miracles r.  This  affair,  however,  wa$ 
never  accomplilhed,  and  Henry  was  never  canon* 


*  Wilkin.  Concil.  torn.  in.  p.  635.  7  Ibid.  p*  640. 
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ifed,  being  as  unfortunate  after  his  death  as  he  had  ^  xv  • 
been  during  his  life ;  nor  are  we  informed  what  9 
put  a  (top  to  this  pious  project.    The  mod  pro- 
bable canje&ure  is,  that  Henry  VII.  found  that  the 
canonifationof  a  king  would  coft  more  money  than 
he  had  imagined  or  was  difpofed  to  expend. 

Archbifliop  Morton  died  A.  D.  .1500,  and  was  Jubilee 
fucceeded  by  Henry  Dean,  bifhop  of  Salifbury. 
This  being  the  year  of  jubilee,  prodigious  multi- 
tudes crowded  to  Rome  from  all  chriftian  countries, 
to  partake  of  the  pardons  and  indulgences  that  were 
then  difpenfed  in  great  profufion.  But  as  many 
good  catholics.,  who  lived  in  diftant  countries, 
wifhed  to  (hare  in  thofe  benefits,  but  were  not  able 
to  bear  the  fatigue  or  the  expence  of  fo  long  a  jour- 
ney, the  pope  Alexander  V.  to  accommodate  them, 
-and  to  difpofe  of  the  fpiritual  treafures  of  the 
church,  which  are  inexhauftible,  fent  agents  into 
.every  country,  furnifhed  with  fufficient  quantities 
of  thefe  facrcd  commodities,  which  they  fold  to  all 
who  chofe  to  buy  them.  One  Jafper  Pons,  a  Spa- 
niard) was  fent  into  England  on  this  occafion,  who 
managed  this  traffic  with  fo  mtTch  addrefs,  that  he 
collefted  and  carried  off  a  great  mafs  of  money, 
without  giving  much  fcandal  *. 

On?  of  the  arts  employed  by  the  nuncio  to  get  Bull, 
money  and  avoid  fcandal  was  this :  He  gave  out, 
that  all  die  money  he  received  for  pardons,  indul- 
gences, &c.  was  to  be  expended  in  an  expedition 
againft  the  Turks.  To  procure  credit  to  this 
aflertion,  he  brought  a  bull  from  the  pope  to  the 

*  Amiq.  Britan.  p.  341, 
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cent,  xv.^  jn  which  his  holincfs  acquainted  him,  that 

he  and  his  brethren  the  cardinals;  in  a  folemn  con- 
clave, had  refolved  upon  an  expedition  againft  the 
Turks,  thofe  cruel  enemies  of  the  chriftian  faith ; 
that  they  had  fettled  the  plan  of  operations,  and 
wanted  nothing  but  money,  fleets,  and  armies,  for 
which  they  depended  on  the  religious  zeal  of 
chriftian  princes  and  ftates.    He  acquainted  him 
with  the  plan  of  operations  j  that  the  kings  of  Hun- 
gary, Poland,  and  Bohemia  were  to  invade  Ro- 
mania; the  French  and  Spaniards  to  attack  the 
Turks  in  Greece ;  and  the  Englifh,  Venetians,  and 
other  maritime  powers,  to  make  an  attempt  on 
Conftantinople  with  a  ftrong  fleet  and  army.  He 
concluded  with  conjuring  the  king,  in  the  moft 
earneft  manner,  to  engage  with  all  his  power  in 
this  moft  holy  and  pious  undertaking.    To  this 
bull  Henry  returned  a  civil  but  evafive  anfwer* 
the  nuncio  conveyed  his  money  to  Rome,  and  the 
expedition  againft  the  Turks  >yas  no  more  men- 
tioned 9. 

Cent.  xvi.  Henry  Dean,  archbi (hop  of  Canterbury,  •  died 
A.  D.  1 502,  and  was  fucceeded  by  William  War- 
ham,  bifcop  of  London.  The  difciples  of  WicklifF, 
then  commonly  called  Lollards,  had  been  lb  long 
and  fo  cruelly  perfecuted,  that  their  numbers  were 
much  diminished;  and  many  who  had  imbibed 
thofe  dangerous  opinions,  carefully  concealed  them. 
It  appears  alfo  that  the  Lollards  at  this  time  were 
not  in  general  fo  ambitious  of  the  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom as  they  had  been  formerly  j  for  many  of 

9  Bacon,  ad  an.  1500, 
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them,  when  they  were  accufed  of  herefy,  and 
threatened  with  the  cruel  death  infli&ed  on  heretics, 
recanted,  aftd  burnt  their  faggot,  to  preferve  thetn- 
fclves  from  burning.  The  fires,  however,  in  which 
heretics  were  confumed,  were  not  extinguifhed. 
Many,  both  men  and  women,  were  reduced  to 
allies  for  the  crime  of  herefy  in  the  laft  years  of 
Henry  VII. ;  of  whofe  fufferings  thofe  readers  who 
take  pleafure  in  perufing  fuch  fhocking  relations 
ivill  find  a  full  account  in  the  work  quoted  below ?  >  . 


SECTION  II. 

P,cclefiaftical  Hi/lory  of  England,  from  the  Acceffion  of 
Henry  VIII.  A.  D.  1509,  to  the  Acceffion  of 
fidwardVl.  A.  D.  1547. 

THAT  the  ftatc  of  religion  and  of  the  church  Tiw 
pf  England  underwent  great  changes  in  the  jjru^^ 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  is  univerfally  known.    But  the  flaw, 
it  is  ncceffary  to  remark,  that  thefe  changes  were 
brought  about  by  the  ftate,  and  not  by  the  church, 
'  and  that  therefore  the  hiftory  of  them  belongs  to 
prvil  rather  than  to  ecclefiaftical  hiftory;  for  this 
reafon,  the  occafions,  caufes,  and  other  circum- 
fiances  of  the  molt  important  of  thefe  changes, 
have  been  related  in  their  proper  places,  in  the  firft 
chapter  of  this  book ;  and  it  only  now  remains  to 
give  a  brief  account  of  the  tranfadlions  of  this 

'°  FqXj<A$3  and  Monument*,  vol.  i.  p  710—715. 
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Cent.  xvr.  period  that  were  more  ftri&ly  ecclefiaftical,  which 
may  be  comprifed  within  mode  rare  limits. 

*(L\u*!b      ^ew  nat*ons  *P  Europe  feemed  to  be  more 
e<i  to       firmly  attached  to  the  court  and  church  of  Rome* 
than  the  Englifli  at  the  acceffion  of  Henry  VIIL 
The  clergy,  both  fecular  and  regular,  were  univer- 
sally devoted  to  the  papacy,  and  more  the  fubjedt* 
of  the  pope  than  of  their  native  fovereign.  They 
defended  all  the  do&rines,  rites,  and  ceremonies  of 
the  church  with  much  zeal,  and  perfecuted  all  who 
prefumed  to  call  any  of  thefe  in  queftion  with  un- 
relenting cruelty.    The  laity,  indeed,  fometimcs 
railed  at  the  vices,  and  repined  at  the  riches  of 
their  fpiritual  guides;  but  the  far  greattft  number 
of  them  entertained  no  doubts  of  the  infallibility  of 
the  pope,  or  of  the  truth  of  any  ©f  the  tenets  of  the 
xrhurch.    The  king  had  been  infpired  by  his  in- 
ftru&ors  with  the  higheft  veneration  for  his  holy 
father  at  Rome,  and  with  the  moft  violent  hatred 
to  herefy  and  heretics.    This  attachment  of  the 
king  and  the  clergy  to  the  fee  of  Rome  continued 
unabated  during  the  firft  nineteen  years  of  this 
reign.    The  tranfaftions  therefore  of  that  period 
were  of  the  fame  kind  with  thole  of  former  periods* 
and  do  not  merit  a  minute  invefttgation. 
^^ofe      The  popes  of  the  times  we  are  delineating  fel- 
S°  *'  dom  ncglefted  to  prefcnt  fome  confecrated  trinket 
that  was  much  valued,  and  that  coft  them  little,  to 
thofe  princes  at  their  acceffion,  from  whom  they 
expeftcd  fubftantial  favours.    Julius  II.  fent  a  con- 
fecrated rofe  of  gold  dipped  in  chrifm,  and  per- 
fumed with  mulk,  to  archbilhop  Warham  April 

.  5th> 
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5th,  A.  D.  1 5  io,  to  be  prefented  to  the  king  at  high  f**^*^ 
mafs,  with  his  apoftolical  benediction.    Henry  re- 
ceived the  precious  rofe,  and  more  precious  bene-? 
di&ion,  with  profound  reference  and  exceffivc 
joy". 

The  convocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  Subfidy. 
met  at  St.  Paul's,  February  6th,  A.  D.  151 1,  and 
made  the  king  a  more  valuable  prefent,  by  grant- 
ing him  a  fubfidy  of  25,0001.  ** 

Great  profits  accrued  in  thofc  times  to  the  arch-  Difpute 
bifhops  and  bilhops,  and  the  officers  of  their  courts,  ^w"" 
from  the  rcgiftracion  and  probation  of  teftamcnts,  mate  and 
the  adminiftration  of  the  goods  of  inteftates,  and 
the  trial  of  qaufes  in  their  feveral  courts ;  and  vio- 
lent difputes  arofe  about  the  divifion  of  thefe  pro- 
fits. In  former  times  the  teftaments  of  all  perfons 
were  proved  and  regiftered  in  the  court  of  the 
dtocefe  wherein  he  had  refided  and  died,  and  tho 
feveral  bifhops  and  their  officials  had  the  admi- 
niftration  of  the  goods  of  thofe  who  died  inteftate 
within  their  diocefes.  Caufes  were  alfo  tried  in 
the  court  of  the  diocefe  in  which  the  parties  refided, 
though  an  appeal  lay  to  the  archbifhop's  court. 
This  arrangement  had  been  cftablifhed  by  a  con- 
ftitution  of  the  papal  legate  Octabon,  and  confirmed 
by  uniform  pra&ice.  But  the  late  archbilhop 
Morton,  being  a  cardinal,  chancellor  of  the  king- 
dom, and  prime  minifter,  had  great  power,  which 
he  employed  in  making  encroachments  on  the  pri- 
vileges and  emoluments  of  his  fuffragans  and  their 
courts.    He  pretended  that  the  teftaments  of  all 
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perfons,  who  had  effefts  in  different  diocefes,  or 
^  w*  r  who  died  poflcfled  of  bona  notabilia>  fhould  be 
proved  and  rcgiftercd  in  the  archbifhop's  court, 
and  that  the  goods  of  inteftates  in  thefe  circum- 
(lances  fhould  be  adminiftered  by  his  officials. 
Befides  this,  he  brought  almoft  all  litigations  into 
his  own  court  (to  which  he  gave  the  new  name  of 
the  prerogative  court)  by  prohibitions,  advocations, 
and  admitting  appeals  before  fentencc.  Thefe  in- 
novations were  oppofed  by  his  fuffragans,  and  by 
none  fo  keenly  as  by  William  Warham,  who  a£ted 
as  advocate  to  Richard  Hill,  bifhop  of  London, 
who  appealed  to  the  pope  againft  them.  But  when 
Warham  was  advanced  to  the  primacy,  he  changed 
his  mind,  and  carried  thefe  encroachments  farther 
than  his  predeceffor  cardinal  Morton  bad  done, 
and  reje&ed  all  the  propofals  of  his  fuffragans  for 
an  accommodation IS.  This  conteft  continued  long, 
and  was  conduced  with  great  violence  and  rancour ; 
which  is  one  proof,  among  many  others,  that  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy  did  not  diminifh  their  love 
of  money,  or  make  them  more  indifferent  about 
amaffing  wealth. 
Dm&ms  Divifions  and  difputes  prevailed  among  the  •  re- 
r^«Wi.  gular,  as  well  as  among  the  fecular  clergy  of  Eng* 
land  in  this  period,  particularly  between  the  Fran- 
cifcans,  or  gray  friars,  and  the  Dominicans,  or 
black  friars,  about  the  immaculate  conception  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  maintained  by  the  former,  and 
denied  by  the  latter.  This  queftion  was  agitated 
fevcral  years  with  great  warmth,  and  appeared  to 

*§  Wilkin.  Coacil,  tcm.  iii.  p.  £53— $59» 
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be  of  fuch  importance,  that  it  engaged  the  attention  ^ 
of  the  whole  chriftian  world.  At  length,  however, 
an  end  was  put  to  this  controverfy  by  a -decree  of 
the  pope  in  favour  of  the  Francifcans;  a  new  fefti- 
val  was  inftituted  to  commemorate  the  immaculate 
conception  of  the  holy  Virgin,  and  all  who  denied 
k  were  delared  to  be  heretics ,4. 

If  the  clergy  at  this  time  were  at  variance  among  mVut*- 
themfelves,  they  were  at  ftill  greater  variance  with 
the  laity  about  the  immunities  of  the  church ;  that 
is,  of  the  clergy,  and  their  exemption  from  the 
jurifdiftion  of  the  civil  courts  and  civil  magiftrates* 
This  had  been  a  bone  of  contention  between  the 
clergy  and  laity  for  feveral  centuries,  and  had 
fometimes  involved  both  in  very  great  diftrefs. 
This  controverfy  was  revived  and  inflamed  by  an 
aft  of  parliament,  A.  D.  151 2,  by  which  all  who 
were  accufcd  of  murder  or  robbery  were  to  be  tried 
in  the  civil  courts,  except  bifhops,  priefts,  and  dea- 
•  cons  y  and  if  found  guilty*  were  to  be  denied  the 
benefit  of  clergy  1S.  This  aft  was  exclaimed  againd 
by  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  as  a  molt  impious 
invafion  of  the  immunities  of  the  church,  becaufe 
fubdeacons,  acolyths,  exorcifts,  &c.  were  thereby 
fubjedfced  to  be  tried  for  murder  or  robbery  by 
laymen,  and  to  be  hanged  if  they  were  found  guilty* 
The  pulpits  every  where  rung  with  declamations 
againft  this  aft ;  and  the  abbot  of  Winchelcomb, 
in  a  ferraon  at  Paul's  crofs,  declared,  that  all 
perfons,  whether  fpiritual  or  temporal,  who  had 
afiented  to  that  infamous  aft,  had  incurred  the  cen~ 
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c«t.  xvi.  furcs  0f  the  church.    This  2eah>us  abbot  alfo  pub- 
lifted  a  book,  to  prove  that  the  perfons  of  clerks, 
in  the  lower  as  well  as  the  higher  orders,  were 
facred,  and  that  they  could  not  be  tried  or  punifhcd 
by  the  laity  for  any  crimes  l#.    The  temporal  lords, 
and  the  houlc  of  commons,  exafperated  at  this  at* 
tempt  of  the  clergy  to  emancipate  themfelves  from 
the  rcftraints  of  law,  and  from  punifhment  for  the 
greatcft  crimes,  petitioned  the  king  to  reprefs  their 
infolence,  and  compel  them  to  rctraft  their  opinion. 
The  matter  was  debated  before  the  king  in  coun- 
cil, the  judges,  and  a  numerous  audience,  both  of 
the  clergy  and  laity.    The  abbot  of  Winchelcomb 
was  advocate  for  the  immunities  which  the  church 
and  clergy  claimed ;  and  dottor  Standifh,  one  of 
the  king's  fpiritual  council,  pleaded  againft  them. 
After  a  long  debate,  the  audience  in  general  being 
convinced  that  doftor  Standifh  had  the  better  of  j 
the  argument,  requefted  the  bifhops  to  command 
the  abbot  to  recant  his  opinion.    But  this  they 
pofitively  rcfufed ;  declaring,  that  it  was  their  own 
opinion,  and  the  doftrine  of  holy  church  ,r. 

Ho«n?»        When  things  were  in  this  ftate,  an  event  hap- 

affcir.  pened  that  inflamed  the  animofity  between  the 
clergy  and  the  laity,  efpecially  in  London.  One 
Richard  Hunne,  a  rcfpe&able  citizen,  was  fued  by 
the  prieft  of  his  parilh,  in  the  legate's  court,  for  a 
mortuary,  which  he  pretended  to  be  due  to  him  fof 
the  burial  of  a  child  of  hFs  only  five  weeks  old. 
Hunne,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  fued  the  prieft 
in  the  king's  bench,  in  a  premunire,  for  bringing 
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him  before  a  foreign  court.  The  clergy,  to  cxtri-  Cg*t,xvi, 
cate  the  prieft,  accufed  Hunne  of  hcrefy,  and  im- 
prifoned  htm  in  che  Lollard's  Tower  at  St.  Paul's, 
where  he  was  found  hanged  December  4th,  A.  D. 
1 5 14.  The  clergy  gave  out  that  he  had  hanged 
himfelf.  But  this  was  not  believed,  and  the  coro- 
ner's inqueft,  after  a  careful  examination  of  che  body* 
the  pofture  in  which  it  was  found,  and  other  cir- 
cumftances,  brought  in  their  verdiit,  wilful  murder 
by  thofe  who  had  the  charge  of  the  prifbn.  Many 
witnefies  were  examined,  whofe  evidence  tended  to 
criminate  the  bifhops,  Sumner,  and  the- bell- ringer; 
and  Sumner  afterwards  confeffed  that  the  chan- 
cellor do&or  Horfey,  himfelf,  and  the  bell-ringer, 
had  firft  murdered  Hunne,  and  then  hung  up  his 
body  againft  the  wall  *\ 

This  affair  made  a  prodigious  noife  in  London*  Burnt  for 
and  excited  violent  outcries  againft  the  clergy,  l^tt\» 
which  were  rendered  more  vehement  by  the  me-  dc»t|u 
thod  that  was  taken  to  filence  them.    Fitz-  James, 
bifhop  of  London,  and  other  prelates  with  whom 
he  confulted,  imagined,  that  if  Hunne  was  con- 
victed of  hercfy,  the  people  would  no  longer 
efpoufe  his  caufc,  Or  lament  his  fate.    That  bilhop, 
thcrefore>  attended  by  the  bifhops  of  Durham  and 
Lincoln,  twenty- five  abbots,  priors,  and  dodors, 
fix  notaries,  and  great  multitudes  of  the  fcciriar  and 
regular  clergy  held  a  court  at  St.  Paul's,  December 
16th,  for  the  trial  of  one  who  had  been  ten  days  in 
his  grave.   At  that  court  Richard  Hunne  was  ae- 
cufed  of  various  herefies  contained  in  the  preface 
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teauxvi.  to  WicklifPs  bible,  which  had  been  found  in  his 
L  houfe,  and  was  efteemed  a  fufficient  proof  that  he 

had  held  all  thefe  herefies.    Proclamation  was 
made,  that  if  any  one  chofe  to  anfwer  for  the  ac- 
cufed  he  fhould  appear  immediately;    No  counfel 
chofe  to  plead  the  caufc  of  fuch  a  client  before  fiich 
a  court.    Hunne  was  pronounced  a  heretic,  his 
body  was  taken  up  December  aoth,  and  burnt 
in  Smithfield  19 .    The  people  were  fhocked  at  this 
horrid  fpeftacle,  and  greatly  difguftcd  with  their 
fpiritual  guides. 
His  child-      The  difcontent  excited  by  thefe  a£ts  of  cruelty 
ren  rc  or-        ^  confined  to  the  people  of  London;  The 
parliament  that  met  February  5th*  A.  D.  15 15,  re- 
ftored  the  children  of  Richard  Hunne  to  all  their 
father's  effefts ;  and  the  houfe  of  commons  fent  up 
a  bill  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  April  3d,  for  bringing 
his  murderers,  particularly  doftor  Horfey,  to  juf- 
tice.    But  the  clergy  were  too  numerous  in  that 
houfe  for  fbch  a  bill  to  pafs.    The  bilhop  of  Lon** 
don  made  a  violent  declamation  againft  its  in 
which  he  affirmed,  that  Hunne  had  hanged  him* 
felfs  that  the  coroner  and  his  jury  were  perjured 
caitiffs;  and  that  if  the  bill  pafled,  the  heretics 
would  become  fo  bold,  that  he  would  not  be  fafe 
in  his  own  houfe.    The  bill  was  thrown  out  after 
the  firft  reading  *°. 
Dr.  Stand-      The  clergy  were  greatly  offended  with  do£tof 
ck>ii«£f~     Standifh,  for  his  pleading  againft  their  immunities ; 
and  the  convocation,  which  fat  at  the  fame  time! 

19  Purnct't  Hiftt  Reform,  rol.  i.  p.  14.  ¥ox$  roh  ii.  p.  739— 744* 
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with  the  parliament,  brought  him  before  them,  and 
threatened  him  with  the  fcvereft  cenfures.  Ex- 
pecting neither  mercy  nor  juftice  from  his  enraged 
brethren,  he  implored  the  king  to  protedt  him 
from  the  danger  he  had  incurred  by  adting  in  the 
capacity  of  his  fpiritual  counfel.  The  clergy  affured 
the  king,  that  they  did  not  intend  to  queftion  dodtor 
Standilh  for  any  thing  he  had  faid  in  the  late  con- 
ference, but  for  certain  le&ures  at  Paul's  crofs  j  in 
which  he  had  advanced  many  things  contrary  to 
the  law  of  God  and  the  liberties  of  holy  church, 
which  they  were  bound  to  maintain.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  temporal  lords,  the  judges,  and  the  houfe 
of  commons,  petitioned  the  king  to  preferve  the 
undoubted  rights  of  his  crown,  and  his  temporal 
jurifdiftion  over  all  his  fubje&s,  and  to  protedt 
do&or  Standilh  from  the  malice  of  his  enemies  *\ 

Thefe  petitions  threw  the  king  into  great  per-  Confer- 
plexity.  He  had  a  great  veneration  for  the  church  M^tn. 
and  clergy,  but  he  was  alfo  fond  of  power,  and 
tenacious  of  his  rights.  On  this  occafion  he  con- 
sulted do&or  Veyfey,  dean  of  his  chapel,  (of  whofe 
learning  and  probity  he  entertained  a  good  opinion,) 
and  charged  him,  upon  his  allegiance,  to  give  him 
his  real  fentiments  on  this  important  queftion. 
Having  taken  fome  time  to  confider,  the  doftor 
declared  to  the  king,  upon  his  faith  and  confeience, 
that  the  trial  of  clerks  by  the  fecular  judges,  for 
crimes  committed  againft  the  laws  of  the  land,  was 
neither  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  nor  inconfiftent 
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with  the  true  liberties  of  the  church.    This  opi- 
nion, and  the  arguments  with  which  it  was  fup- 
ported,  gave  Henry  great  fatisfa&ion.    Two  very 
folemn  conferences  were  held  before  him,  and 
many  of  the  prelates,  lords,  judges,  and  principal 
men,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  in  which  this 
queftion  was  debated  at  great  length,  and  with  no 
little  warmth,  by  doctor  Standifli  and  doctor  Vejr- 
fey  on  one  fide,  and  the  champions  for  the  immu- 
nities of  the  church  on  the  other.    At  the  laft  of 
thefe  conferences,  when  the  greateft  part  of  the 
audience  feemed  ready  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  the 
two  doftors,  cardinal  Wolfey  fell  upon  his  knees 
before  the  king,  and  moft  earneftly  intreated  him 
to  refer  the  matter  in  difputc  to  the  pope,  to  avoid 
his  incurring  the  cenfures  of  the  church.  On 
which  the  king  faid,.  that  he  thought  do<5tor  Stan- 
difli and  others  of  his  council  had  anfwered  all  their 
arguments  fully.     The  lord  chief  juftice  Fineux 
cbferved,  that  bifliops  could  not  try  clerks  for 
capital  offences  ;  and  if  they  were  not  amenable  to 
the  civil  courts,  they  might  commit  the  greateft 
crimes  with  impunity.    The  king  then,  addrefling 
himfelf  to  the  clergy,  faid,  <c  Know  you  well,  that 
<f  we  wiil  maintain  the  right  of  our  cr  >wn  and  our 
"  temporal  jurifdiclion,  as  well  in  this  as  in  all 
"  other  points,  in  as  ample  manner  as  any  of  our 
<c  progenitors  have  done  before  our  time."  The 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  alarmed  at  this  declara- 
tion, fell  on  his  knees  and  begged  that  the  final 
determination  of  this  queftion  might  be  delayed  till 
they  had  time  to  confult  the  court  of  Rome.  But 
6  ~  to 
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to  this  no  anfwer  was  given ;  the  king  retired,  and  Ceat; XVI- 
the  conference  ended  *\ 

A  warrant  being  iffued  for  apprehending  do&or  Compro. 
Horfey,  the  bifhop  of  London's  chancellor,  in  mkm 
order  to  his  being  tried  in  the  king's  bench  for  the 
murder  of  Richard  Hunne,  he  abfeonded,  and  was 
concealed  in  the  archbilhop's  palace  at  Lambeth;. 
At  laft,  when  this  affair  threatened  very  ferious 
confequences,  it  was  terminated  by  a  compromifc, 
mod  probably  fuggefted  by  the  clergy.  Jc  was 
agreed,  that  the  convocation  fhould  drop  all  pro- 
ceedings againft  doflor  Standifh ;  that  doftor  Hor- 
fey ihould  appear  in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  and 
plead  not  guilty ;  and  that  the  attorney-general 
fhould  acknowledge  the  truth  of  this  plea,  to  pre- 
vent a  trial.  All  this  was  accordingly  done ;  and 
in  thofe  days  it  was  thought  no  fmall  triumph,  that 
a  great  king  had  brought  a  clerk  to  the  bar,  though 
he  did  not,  or  durft  not,  bring  him  to  trial  *3. 

Though  the  clergy  in  this  period  were  divided  Perfectf* 
among  themfelves,  and  at  variance  with  the  laity,  tvon* 
there  was  one  thing  in  which  they  agreed  too  wel^ 
and  were  too  well  feconcjed  by  the  feculararm  j  the 
perfecution  of  the  unhappy  Lollards.  The  infernal 
fpirit  of  perfecution,  which  had  languiflied  in  fome 
degree  in  the  preceding  reign,  raged  with  great 
violence  in  the  firft  nineteen  years  of  the  prcfent 
reign :  for  though  Henry  VIII.  was  tenacious  of 
the  rights  of  his  crown,  he  had  no  regard  to  the 
rights  of  confeience,  and  no  mercy  on  thofe  who 
prefumed  to  judge  for  themfelves  in  matters  of 
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religion,  or  to  diffcnt  in  the  lead  from  the  efta- 
blifhcd  fyftem  of  belief  and  worfhip.  To  give  a 
minute  detail  of  all  the  horrid  cruelties  that  were 
inflidted  on  thofe  who  were  condemned  as  heretics 
for  reading  the  fcriptures,  for  denying  tranfub- 
ftantiation,  purgatory,  the  worfhip  of  images,  the 
invocation  of  faints,  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  or 
any  other  tenet  of  the  church,  would  not  only 
Ave  11  this  lection  to  a  moft  inconvenient  fize,  but 
would  greatly  diftrefs  every  reader  of  feeling  and 
humanity.  It  is  fufficient  to  remark,  that  all  who 
were  convi&ed  of  what  was  then  called  herefy,  both 
women  and  men,  old  and  young,  and  adhered  to 
their  opinions,  were  condemned  as  obftinate  here- 
tics, delivered  to  the  fecular  arm,  and  burnt  to 
aflits,  without  mercy,  and  without  exception.  The 
number  of  thofe  unhappy  viftims  was  confiderable, 
particularly  in  the  dioccfe  of  Lincoln,  under  bifliop 
Langland,  the  king's  confeflbr,  and  a  moft  cruel 
perfecutor  **.  Thofe  who,  through  fear  of  the 
painful  death  with  which  they  were  threatened, 
abjured  or  renounced  their  opinions,  (which  were 
very  many,)  had  various  penances  prefcribed  to 
them,  and  various  punifhments  inflided  upon  them, 
of  which  fome  were  very  fevere  and  ignominious  *s. 
Some  of  the  Englifh  prelates  at  lead  fecm  to  have 
refolved  to  fextinguifh  herefy,  by  the  total  extir- 
pation of  heretics.  But  in  this  they  did  not  fucceed. 
On  the  contrary,  the  more  fiercely  perfecution 
raged,  the  more  herefy  and  heretics  increafed  ^  the 

*4  Fox,  p.  744— 75««  4*  Ibid,  p,  450,  Sec. 
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greater  was  the  companion  of  the  people  for  the  fuf-  Cent  XVJ- 
ferers,  and  their  indignation  againft  the  perfecqtors.       w  J 

Henry  VIII.  was  not  only  a  moft  dutiful  fon,  but  Henry 
a  moft  zealous  champion  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  ^"ft 
the  firft  half  of  his  reign,  and  fought  the  battles  of  Luther, 
the  popt,  both  by  his  fword  and  by  his  pen.  With 
this  laft  inftrument  he  took  the  field  againft  Martin 
Luther,  by  his  book,  de  Septan  Sacrament  is,  of 
the  Seven  Sacraments.    A  fplendid  copy  of  this 
royal  performance  was  prefented  to  the  pope  in 
full  confiftory  in  Oftober,  A.  D.  15  21,  by  do£tor 
John  Clark,  dean  of  Windfor,  the  king's  ambaf- 
fador  at  Rome,  and  received  with  great  refpedt 
and  ceremony.    The  pope  affured  the  ambaflador, 
that  he  would  recommend  the  book  to  all  Chriftian 
princes  and  publilh  it  with  as  honourable  a  tefti- 
mony  from  the  holy  fee  as  ever  was  given  to  the 
works  of  St.  Auftin  and  St.  Jerome  *  and  that  he 
would  immediately  adorn  the  king  with  fome  ho- 
nourable title,  as  a  reward  for  his  religious  ?eal  and 
learned  labours.    Accordingly  his  holinefs,  by  a 
bull,  in  the  fame  month  beftowed  on  Henry  the 
title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith ;  and  in  the  fame 
bull  he  extolled  his  book,  as  a  moft  wonderful 
performance,  fprinkled  with  the  dew  of  divine 
grace  1  and  returned  immenfe  thanks  to  Alipighty 
God,  who  had  been  gracioufly  pleated  to  infpire 
his  majefty's  excellent  mind^  always  inclined  to  that 
which  was  good,  with  fo  much  grace  from  Hea- 
ven *tf.    Henry  was  now  the  greateft  favourite  of 
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c>nt.xvi>  the  court  0f  Rome  ;  and  if  he  had  died  at  this 

time,  would  probably  have  been  canonized. 
Luther  re-      few  authors  have  had  the  pleafure  of  receiving 
phM#        fuch  extravagant  praifes  for  their  works,  as  Henry 
received  for  this  performance.    But  neither  the 
luftre  of  his  crown,  nor  the  acclamations  of  his 
admirers,  intimidated  his  antagonift.    Luther,  irri- 
tated at  fome  contemptuous  expreftions  that  the 
king  had  ufed,  publiftied  an  anfwer  to  his  book ; 
in  which  he  treated  him  with  unbecoming  afperity, 
or  rather  fcurrility,  of  which  he  afterwards  repented. 
Of  this  it  will  be  fufficient  to  give  one  example* 
"  If  he  had  erred  like  other  men,  he  might  have 
€€  been  forgiven;  but  when  he  knowingly  and 
"  wittingly  invents  lies  againft  the  majefty  of  my 
cc  King  in  heaven,  I  have  a  right  to  befpattcr  his 
ff  Englifli  majefty  with  mire,  and  to  trample  the 
"  crown  of  this  blafphemer  againft  Chrift  under 
«  my  feet  *T."    When  Luther's  paflion  fubfided, 
he  became  fenfible  of  the  error  he  had  committed^ 
and  wrote  a  long  letter  of  apology,  dated  Sep- 
tember i ft,  A.  D.  1525 ;  in  which  he  moft  carneftly 
implored  forgivenefs  for  the  intemperate  language 
of  his  book,  to  which,  he  fays,  he  had  been  ex- 
cited by  his  majefty's  enemies,  and  not  by  his  own 
inclination  M.  But  the  king  was  not  to  be  appeafed. 
To  expofe  Luther  he  publiflied  his  letter,  and  an 
anfwer  to  it,  "  To  (hew  the  world  that  he  was  not 
"  fo  weak  as  to  be  enfnared  by  the  flattery  of  a 
<<  licde  foolifh  friar,  nor  fo  fickle  as  to  retradt 
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"  what  he  had  written,  and  what  he  knew  to  be  XVI- 
a  Tight"."  — 

This  controverfy  between  the  king  and  Luther,  Luther's 
and  the  title  of  defender  of  the  faith,  which  he  had  hiWiedur°" 
received  from  the  pope,  of  which  he  was  exceed- 
ingly yain,  inflamed  his  zeal  for  the  church  of 
,Rome,  and  his  hatred  of  the  reformers  in  Ger- 
many, and  of  thofe  who  inclined  to  their  opinions  • 
in  England.    Luther  had  alfo  irritated  his  great 
favourite,  cardinal  Wolfey,  by  calling  him,  in  his 
apologetical  letter  to  the  king,  "  that  plague  of 
"  your  kingdom,  that  monfter,  hated  by  God  and 
"  man,  the  cardinal  of  York."     Luther's  pcrfon 
being  out  of  the  reach  both  of  the  king  and  cardi- 
nal, whip  were  equally  incenfed  againft  hjm,  they 
fpent  their  refentment  upon  his  works,  and  on  thofe 
who  read  them.     The  cardinal,  by  virtue  of  his 
Jegantinc  corniniffion,  fent  a  mandate  to  all  the 
bi(hops;  abbots,  and  priors,  in  England,  enjoining 
them  to  caufe  an  order  to  be  read  in  all  the 
churches  under  their  jurifdidtion  in  the  time  of 
divine  fcrvice,  commanding  all  perfons,  both  of 
the  clergy  and  laity,  who  had  any  books  written  by 
that  peftilent  heretic,  Martin  Luther,  to  deliver 
them  to  their  ordinary  within  fifteen  days,  under 
the  pain  of  being  reputed  and  punifhed  as  heretics. 
With  this  mandate  he  fent  a  paper  to  be  affixed  to 
the  door  of  every  church,  containing  forty- two 
propoficions,  extracted  from  the  works  of  Luther, 
which  had  been  condemned  by  the  pope  as  damnable 
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^n^yL  herefies *°.  But  all  thefe  precautions  did  not  pre- 
vent the  importation  of  Luther's  works,  or  their 
being  tranflated  into  Englifh,  but  rather  increafed 
the  curiofity  of  the  people  to  be  acquainted  with 
them. 

Convoca-       a  mifunderftanding  had  prevailed  for  fome  time 
between  cardinal  Wolfey  and  Warham  archbifliop 
of  Canterbury.    The  cardinal,  by  his  legantinc 
power,  his  place  of  chancellor,  his  immenfe  re- 
venues, and  his  high  favour  with  the  king,  quite 
eclipfed  the  archbifliop,  by  drawing  almoft  all 
caufes  into  his  courts,  and  difpofing  of  almoft  all 
preferments,  both  in  church  and  ftate.    But  great 
as  his  power  was,  he  fometimes  ftretched  it  too  far. 
Archbifliop  Warham  had  fummoned  a  convocation 
of  the  prelates  and  clergy  of  his  province  to  meet 
at  St.  Paul's  April  20th,  A.  D.  1523,  and  the  car- 
dinal had  fummoned  a  convocation  of  his  province 
of  York  to  meet  at  Weftminftcr  at  the  fame  time. 
But  as  foon  as  the  convocation  of  Canterbury  met, 
and  were  about  to  proceed  to  bufinefs,  the  cardinal 
fummoned  them  to  attend  him  April  22d,  in  a 
legantine  council  at  Weftminftcr-     This  extraor- 
dinary ftep  gave  great  offence  to  the  prelates  and 
clergy  of  the  province  of  Canterbury.  They 
obeyed  the  fummonsj  but  when  they  came  to 
treat  of  bufinefs,  the  prodtors  for  the  clergy  ob- 
fecved,  that  their  commiflions  gave  them  no  autho- 
rity to  treat  or  voce  but  in  convocation.  This 
objedion  proved  ubanfwerable,  and  the  cardinal, 
to  his  great  mortification,  was  obliged  to  difmifs 

30  Strype,  p  37—40.    Recoids,  No.  ix. 
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his  legantine  council.  The  convocation  of  Canter-  c<nt- xvy; 
bury  returned  to  St.  Paul's,  and  granted  the  king  ~wr~'~r 
one  half  of  all  their  benefices  for  one  year,  to  be 
paid  in  five  years.  The  reafons  they  affigned  for 
granting  '  this  extraordinary  fuhfidy  were  thefe : 
€i  That  their  molt  pious  king  had  prevented  a 
"  fchifm  in  the  papacy  >  that  by  a  great  army,  and 
<f  a  mod  expenfive  war,  he  had  prelerved  Italy  and 
Cf  Rome  from  being  conquered  by  the  French ; 
<c  and  that  he  had  lately  defeated  and  confounded 
"  all  the  Lutheran  heretics,  raging  like  madmen 
u  againft  the  church  and  facraments,  by  his  moft 
«  learned  book,  which  it  is  impoflible  to  praife 
"  fufficiently  The  convocation  of  the  pro- 
vince of  York  fat  at  the  fame  time  at  Wcftminfter, 
and  granted  the  king  the  fame  fubfidy  s\ 

Though  cardinal  Wolfey  had  been  conftrained  National 
to  difmifs  his  legantine  or  national  council,  on  ac-  C<MU> 
count  of  the  irregular  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
called,  he  was  determined  to  hold  fuch  a  council, 
and  to  Ihine  at  the  head  of  all  the  clergy  of  Eng- 
land.   He  therefore  fummoned  all  the  prelates, 
both  of  the  regulars  and  feculars,  and  the  repre- 
fentatives  of  the  inferior  clergy,  to  appear  before 
him  June  2d  at  Weftminfler.    The  pretence  for 
calling  this  council  was  to  reform  the  manners  of 
the  clergy,  which  the  cardinal  faid  had  been  re- 
commended to  him  by  the  pope;  and  in  doing  it 
he  declared  he  was  determined  to  employ  all  the 
power  and  wifdom  that  God  had  given  him". 
What  was  done  in  this  council  for  the  reformation 
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of  the  clergy  we  arc  not  informed;  but  there  is 
fufficient  evidence  that  no  remarkable  reformation 
took  place  at  this  time,  and  that  the  cardinal,  who 
appeared  fo  zealous  for  reforming  others,  had  not 
the  wifdom  to  reform  himfclf.  The  truth  is,  that 
a  vicious  corrupt  clergy,  though  they  may  talk  and 
flourifli  about  reformation  and  purity  of  manners  in 
their  fynods  and  councils,  are  not  likely  to  be  cither 
very  zealous  or  very  fuccefsful  in  promoting  the 
real  reformation  of  themfelvcs  or  others. 

There  was  one  vice,  indeed,  which  the  clergy 
mod  zealoufly  endeavoured  to  extirpate.    This  wa$ 
what  they  called  the  damnable  vice  of  herefy;  which 
confided  in  reading  the  New  Teftamcnt  in  Englilh, 
the  works  of  Wickliff  and  Luther,  and  of  others 
of  that  learning,  in  denying  the  infallibility  of  the  j 
pope,   tranfubftantiation,  purgatory,  praying  to 
faints,  worfhipping  images,  &c.  &c.    Notwith-  1 
(landing  the  cruel  punifliments  that  had  been  in- 
Aided  on  thofe  who  entertained  thefe  opinions, 
their  number  was  ftill  confiderable  ;  particularly  in 
London,  and  in  Colchefter,  and  other  parts  of 
EflVx.    They  called  themfelves  the  Brethren  in 
Chrijly  and  met  together  with  great  fccrccy  in  one 
another's  houfes,  to  read  the  New  Teftament  and 
other  books,  and  to  converfc  on  religious  fubjedls.  i 
Many  of  them  were  apprehended  and  brought  be-  I 
fore  Cuthbert  Tunftal  bifliop  of  London,  and  doc- 
tor Wharton  his  chancellor.    But  bifliop  Tunftal 
being  a  prelate  of  uncommon  learning  and  elo- 
quence, and  of  great  humanity,  be  generally  pre- 
vailed upon  them  to  renounce,  or  rather  to  diiTem- 
ble,  their  opinions,  by  which  they  efcaped  a  pain- 
ful 
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ful  death,  but  incurred  the  painful  reproaches  of  ^ 
their  own  minds  ,4.  This  perfecution  was  conduced 
with  much  greater  feverity  in  the  diocefes  of  Lin- 
coln and  Coventry  M. 

Cardinal  Wolfey,  was  now,  A.  D.  1527,  in  the  Wolfcy's 
zenith  of  his  power  and  greatnefs.   The  pope  being  sreatncf'- 
detaihed  in  prifon  by  the  emperor,  conftituted 
Wolfey  his  vicar-general ;  inverting  him  with  all 
the  power  of  the  papacy.    Having  thus  obtained 
the  power,  though  not  the  name,  of  pope,  he  ruled* 
the  church  with  the  nioft  defpotic  fway,  and  en- 
croached on  the  moft  undifputed  rights  of  the  other 
biftiops,  as  well  as  of  the  laity.    Among  other  en- 
croachments, he  eftablifhed  a  court  in  his  own 
houfe,  called  York-houfe,  for  all  teftamentary 
matters,  which  almoft  annihilated  both  the  bufinefe 
and  emoluments  of  the  prerogative  court  of  the 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury.    Againft  this  innovation 
the  archbifliop  remonftrated  again  and  again,  in 
very  ftrong  but  decent  and  refpeftful  terms.  But 
to  thefe  remonftrances  the  haughty  vicar-general 
paid  no  regard,  till  he  received  a  meffage  from  the 
king,  of  whom  alone  he  flood  in  fome  awe  36. 

Such  were  the  principal  tranfadlions,  and  fuch  the  Great 
ftate  of  the  church  of  England,  in  the  firft  nineteen  clianses* 
years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  In  that  period 
the  king  was  the  moft  zealous  champion  of  the 
court  and  church  of  Rome,  and  fought  the  battles 
of  four  fucceflive  popes  by  his  fword,  his  purfe,  and 
his  pen.  In  confequence  of  this,  he  was  the  greateft 
favourite  of  the  court  of  Rome,  loaded  with  the 
moft  extravagant  praifes,  adorned  with  the  title  of 
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cm.  xvi.  defender  of  the  faith,  and  honoured  with  the  pre- 
vj.-v-'-'  cjous  prcfents  of  confecrated  fwords,  capes,  and 
rofes.  But  the  laft  nineteen  years  of  this  reign  pre- 
fent  us  with  a  very  different  ftate  of  things.  In  that 
period  the  king  broke  off  all  fubjedion  to,  and  con- 
nexion with,  the  pope,  and  court  of -Rome;  became 
their  moft  violent  enemy,  and  laboured  to  induce 
other  princes  to  lhake  off  their  yoke.  He  affumed 
the  title  of  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land j  was  acknowledged  fuch  by  his  parliament 
by  the  clergy,  by  almoft  all  his  fubjefts,  and  perfe- 
cuted  thofe  to  death  who  refufcd  to  acknowledge 
his  fupremacy  and  renounce  the  pope.  By  this 
conduft  he  cancelled  all  his  former  merits  with  the 
pope,  the  cardinals,  and  all  the  zealous  fons  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  who  loaded  him  with  curfes 
inftc'ad  of  praifes,  and  reprefented  him  as  worfe 
than  Judas,  Caiphas,  or  Pilate,  and  the  grcateft 
enemy  to  God  and  holy  church  that  had  ever  ap- 
peared. At  laft  his  holinefs  thundered  out  againft 
him  the  dreadful  fentence  of  excommunication; 
gave  him  to  the  devil,  abfolved  his  fubjefts  from 
their  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  commanded  them  to 
depofe  him.  He  enjoined  all  Chriftian  princes  to 
declare  war  againft  him,  and  to  feize  all  his  domi- 
nions and  every  thing  that  belonged  to  him,  to 
which  he  gave  them  a  right ,T.  Thefe  great  and 
furprifwg  changes  were  not  brought  about  at  once, 
but  by  various  fteps,  which  we  (hall  now  endeavour 
to  trace. 

liability      Though  the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  the  tenets 
&£b.     and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Rome,  feemed  to 
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be  firmly  eftablilhcd  in  England  in  the  firft  part  of 
this  reign,  the  foundations  on  which  they  refted 
were  in  fome  degree  undermined,  and  the  fabric 
was  not  fo  firm  as  it  appeared.    The  revival  of 
learning,  and  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printings 
made  books  more  attainable,  and  fome  degree  of 
knowledge  more  general,  than  they  had  been  in 
former  times.    This  alfo  gave  an  opportunity  to 
pcrfons  of  different  opinions  to  communicate  their 
Jfentiments  to  the  public.    A  great  number  of  ftnaii 
books  againft  the  authority  of  the  pope,  tranfub- 
ftantiation,  purgatory,  images,  pardons,  pilgrim- 
ages, &c.  were  publilhed  in  England,  and  many  of 
Luther's  works  were  imported  and  tranflated.  All 
thefe  were  circulated  with  great  fecrecy,  and  per- 
ufed  with  great  avidity  by  the  people;  which  ren- 
dered great  multitudes  of  them  fecredy  difaffc&ed 
to  the  church.    The  clergy  were  very  fenfibk  of 
their  danger  from  this  quarter,  and  exerted  all  their 
power  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  thefe  books, 
cfpecially  of  the  New  Teftaraent  in  Englifb,  which 
they  reprefented  as  perfect  poifon  to  the  fouls  of 
Chriftians.    But  all  their  efforts  were  ineffcduaL 
The  nobility  and  principal  gentlemen  hated  the 
clergy,  on  account  of  their  exorbitant  power  and 
riches,  their  pomp  and  pride,  their  rapacity,  luxury, 
and  other  vices,  and  the  laity  in  general  wifhed  to 
lee  them  humbled.    In  a  word,  the  zealous  attach- 
ment and  great  power  of  the  king  feem  to  have 
been  the  chief  fupport  of  the  papal,  power  and 
popifh  church  in  England  at  this  time;  and  when 
thefe  fupports  were  withdrawn,  the  ponderous 

fabric 
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cent.  xvi.  fabric  could  no  longer  ftand.    How  thefc  fupports 

came  to  be  withdrawn  is  now  to  be  narrated. 
Henry's  Henry  VIII.  lived  in  great  conjugal  harmony 
abomhis  Wlt^  ^s  9uccn  Catherine  of  Spain,  his  brother's 
marriage,  ^widow,  about  eighteen  yrars.  When  he  firft  began 
to  entertain  doubts  of  the  legality  of  his  marriage 
cannot  be  afcertained :  but  it  was  not  till  A.  D. 
1527  that  he  began  to  difclofc  thefc  doubts  to  his 
confeflbr  Longlands,  bilhop  of  Lincoln,  to  his  fa- 
vourite cardinal  Wolfey,  and  to  fome  others. 
Having  ftudied  this  queftion  with  great  attention, 
and  confulted  many  of  the  mod  learned  men  in  his 
dominions,  he  came  to  be  fully  convinced  that  his 
marriage  was  inceftuous,  and  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  God  and  nature ;  and  that  the  pope  could  not 
difpenfc  with  thefe  laws.  This  convi&ion,  and 
perhaps  fome  other  confiderations,  made  him  ar- 
dently defirous  of  obtaining  a  divorce,  that  he 
might  be  at  liberty  to  contradt  a  more  unexcep- 
tionable marriage ;  and  he  refolved  to  apply  to  the 
pope  for  that  purpofc. 
Hiftory  of      From  the  time  that  Henry  applied  to  the  court 

the  divorce  .  A  y-v   /•  V 

already  ie-  of  Rome  (A.  D.  1526)  for  a  divorce,  that  affair 
lattd-  influenced  all  his  councils  and  negotiations,  and 
directed  all  his  civil  and  political  tranfa&ions  for 
feveral  years.  It  was  impoflible  therefore  to  give 
a  clear,  diftinft,  intelligible  account  of  theft  tranf- 
a&ions,  without  relating  his  negotiations  at  the 
court  of  Rome  for  obtaining  that  divorce,  the  de- 
lays, artifices,  and  double-dealing  of  that  court, 
which  at  length  provoked  him  to  withdraw  his 
obedience  to  the  pope,  and  aflame  the  fupremacy 
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in  his  own  dominions,  which  made  way  for  the 
many  important  changes  that  followed  in  the  church 
and  ftate  of  England.  For  theft  reafons,  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  king's  divorce  from  queen  Catherine, 
and  of  its  immediate  cohfequences,  hath  been  al- 
ready given  in  the  fecond  fe&ion  of  the  firft  chapter 
of  this  book,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  We 
lhall  now  proceed  to  relate  fuch  tranfadtions  as 
were  purely  ecclefiaftical,  and  that  feem  to  merit  a 
place  in  hiftory. 

While  Henry  was  negotiating  his  divorce  at  th£ 
court  of  Rome,  he  encouraged  his  prelates  and 
clergy  to  perfecute  all  heretics  without  mercy;  and 
iflued  a  proclamation,  commanding  his  chancellor, 
the  judges  of  both  benches,  the  juftices  of  the 
peace,  and  all  other  civil  officers  and  magiftrates, 
to  affift  the  bifhops  in  extirpating  all  herefies  and 
heretics ,f.  Thus  inftigated  and  fppported,  fome 
of  the  Englifli  prelates  were  exceedingly  zealous 
and  a£Hve  in  the  cruel  bufinefs  of  perfection, 
Thomas  Bilney  and  Thomas  Arthur  of  Cambridge 
were  men  of  learning  j  and  having  imbibed  the 
principles  of  Luther  and  the  other  reformers  of 
Germany,  they  propagated  thefe  principles  in  the 
univerfity  and  other  places,  with  ability  and  fuc- 
cefs,  by  their  writings,  their  preaching,  and  their 
converfation.  They  were  both  apprehended  and 
irtiprifoned  A.  D.  1527  ;  and  after  fuffering  a  long 
imprifonment  and  many  hardfhips,  they  were  pre- 
vailed upon  by  the  importunity  of  their  friends,  and 
the  dread  of  a  painful  death,  to  abjure  their  opi- 
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nions.    But  Bilncy  was  foon  after  feized  with  the 
moft  excruciating  remorfc  for  his  hypocrify,  and 
could  enjoy  no  peace  of  mind  till  he  returned  to 
the  profeflion  of  his  real  principles.    He  was  again 
imprifoned,  and  foon  after  burnt  at  Norwich  as  a 
relapfed  heretic,  and  endured  the  flames  with  great 
compofure  and  fortitude  ,s\    About  the  fame  time 
(1530)  Thomas  Hilton,  a  prieft,  after  a  long  and 
fevere  imprifonment,  was  burnt  at  Maidftone  4*. 
Do&or  John  Stokefley,  bifliop  of  London,  was  a 
more  cruel  perfecutor  than  any  of  the  other  Eng- 
lifii  prelates  of  this  time.   By  him  Richard  Bayfield, 
a  prieft  and  monk  of  St.  Edmondfbury,  was  tried 
and  convi&ed  of  herefy,  for  importing,  reading, 
and  circulating,  a  great  number  of  books  written  by 
Luther,  Occolumpadius,  Zuinglius,  and  others  of 
that  damnable  fed.    When  the  fentence  was  ready 
to  be  paflcd,  the  bifhop  fent  a  letter  to  the  mayor 
and  fheriffs  of  London*  requiring  them,  in  the 
bowels  of  Jefus  Chrift,  to  be  prefent  at  paffing  the 
fentence,  and  to  take  the  prifoner  into  their  cuftody, 
and  burn  him  to  alhes4'.    Soon  after  this,  James 
Bainham,  a  gentleman  of  the  Middle  Temple,  emi- 
nent for  piety,  virtue,  and  learning,  was  appre- 
hended by  an  order  of  the  chancellor  fir  Thomas 
More,  and  conduced  to  his  houfe  at  Chelfea, 
where  he  treated  him  for  fome  time  with  great 
kindnefs,  and  endeavoured  to  perfuade  him  to  re- 
nounce his  opinions.    But  finding  all  his  efforts 
ineffectual,  he  commanded  him  to  be  tied  to  a  tree 
in  his  garden,  called  the  Tree  of  Truth,  and  whip- 
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ped  him  with  his  own  hand.  He  then  committed 
him  to  the  Tower,  and  put  him  to  the  rack,  to 
extort  from  him  the  names  of  his  friends  in  the 
Temple,  who  entertained  the  fame  opinions.  All 
his  goods  were  confifcated,  and  his  wife  was  com- 
mitted to  prifon,  becaufe  (he  would  not  difcover 
where  her  hufband's  books  were  concealed.  Bain- 
ham  bore  all  thefc  fufferings  with  fortitude,  with- 
out betraying  his  friends,  or  abandoning  his  prin- 
ciples >  and  the  chancellor,  defpairing  of  making 
any  impreflion  upon  him,  fent  him  to  bifliop  Stoke- 
fley  to  be  tried  for  herefy.  He  was  accordingly 
tried  before  the  bifliop  December  25th,  A.D.  1531, 
in  fir  Thomas  More's  houfe  at  Chelfea,  and  re- 
turned fuch  pointed  anfwers,  moftly  in  fcripture 
language,  to  a  great  number  of  interrogatories,  as 
difcover  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  learning,  good 
fenfe,  and  great  integrity.  He  was  found  guilty 
of  herefy ;  and  the  bifliop  and  chancellor  having 
aflailed  him  with  earned  intreaties  and  perfuafions, 
to  fave  himfelf  from  an  exquifitely  painful  death, 
before  the  irrevocable  fentence  was  pronounced, 
his  courage  failed  him,  and,  with  great  anguilh  and 
agitation  of  mind,  he  fubferibed  his  abjuration. 
But  he  foon  and  bitrerly  repented  of  what  he  had 
done,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  bifliop,  exprefiing 
his  forrow  for  his  abjuration,  on  which  he  was  ap- 
prehended and  condemned  as  a  relapfed  heretic, 
and  burnt  in  Smithfield  4\  Several  other  perfons, 
in  different  parts  of  England  at  this  time,  fliared 
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f*^  *vl;  the  fame  fete,  and  were  committed  to  the  flames 

*~  r    '  for  herefy. 

Cardinal  Wolfey  fele&ed  from  both  univerfitics 
leveral  perfons  who  were  moft  eminent  for  genius 
and  learning,,  to  adorn  the  new  and  magnificent 
college  he  founded  at  Oxford ;  and  among  others, 
he  made  choice  of  John  Frith  of  Cambridge.  But 
it  was  foon  difcovered  that  Frith  and  feveral  others 
of  this  fcleft  fociety  were  infe&ed  with  hcrefy,  and 
they  were  caft  into  prifon  and  very  harlhly  treated. 
The  cardinal,  who,  to  his  honour,  was  averfe  to 
perfecution,  being  informed  of  this,  commanded 
them  to  be  fet  at  liberty,  thinking  they  had  fuffered 
fufficiently  for  their  imprudence  in  difcovering  their 
*  opinions.    Soon  after  Frith  recovered  his  liberty, 
he  went  to  the  continent,  where  he  remained  about 
two  years,  and  then  returned  to  England.  His 
return  was  not  long  a  fecret,  and  fo  much  dili- 
gence was  ufed  by  fir  Thomas  More  and  bifhop 
Stokefley  in  fearching  for  him,  that  he  was  at  laft 
difcovered  and  apprehended,  and  committed  to 
the  Tower.   When  he  was  in  the  Tower  he  was 
engaged  in  a  controverfy  with  fir  Thomas  More 
on  tranfubftantiation,  contending  that  the  belief  of 
that  do&rine  was  not  neceffary  to  falvation,  which 
fir  Thomas  aflerted.    He  had  alfo  a  difpute  with 
the  chancellor  and  his  fon- in-law  Mr.  Raftal  and 
Filher  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  on  purgatory.  He 
was  drawn  into  both  thefe  controverfies  much 
againft  his  will,  and  managed  them  with  great  mo- 
defty,  as  well  as  learning.    But  his  antagonifts  had 
a  more  effe&ual  way  of  filencing  him  than  by  their 
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writings.  They  brought  him  to  trial  for  herefy,  Cent- XVL 
ancj  pronounced  him  guilty,  becaufe  he  denied  that 
the  belief  of  tranfubftantiation  and  purgatory  was 
neceflary  to  falvation.  For  that  crime,  this  ami- 
able, virtuous,  and  learned  man,  (for  fuch  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been,)  was  burnt  in  Smithfield 
July  4th,  A.  D.  1533  j  and  in  his  company  one 
Andrew  Hewel,  a  young  man  who  had  been  in- 
ftruded  by  him,  and  feemed  ambitious  to  (hare 
his  fufferings  4I.  Though  Mr.  Frith  behaved  with 
the  moil  undaunted  firmnefs  after  he  was  appre- 
hended, he  had  ncglefted  no  means  of  efcaping 
from  his  purfuers,  and  had  fuffered  great  hardfhips 
for  feveral  months  in  wandering  about  under  dif- 
ferent difguifes,  in  hopes  of  getting  beyond  leas. 
But  the  ports  were  fo  ftriftly  guarded,  that  he  could 
not  efcape. 

So  ardent  was  the  zeal  of  fome  of  the  Englifli  Tncee't 
prelates  at  this  time  againft  what  they  call  herefy,  teftamcnt' 
that  they  not  only  wrecked  their  vengeance  on  the 
living,  but  on  the  allies  of  dead  heretics,  by  com- 
mitting them  to  the  flames.  William  Tracee,  a 
gentleman  in  Gloucefterfhire,  in  his  lad  will,  de- 
clared, that  he  did  not  think  it  neceflary  to  pray  to 
faints,  or  to  celebrate  maffes  for  the  fouls  of  the 
dead,  and  therefore  he  left  no  money  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  When  this  teftament  was  produced  in  court 
to  be  proved,  it  was  challenged  as  heretical,  and 
carried  to  archbifliop  Warham.  Tracee  was  tried 
and  found  guilty  of  herefy  A.  D.  1532,  and  a  fen- 
tence  was  pronounced,  that  his  body  fhould  ba 
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v"-^!?  taken  out  of  the  grave  and  burnt.    The  execution 
of  this  fentence  was  committed  to  dofkor  Parker*  I 
chancellor  ofWorcefter,  by  whom  it  was  executed* 
Though  Henry  was  fufficiently  fierce  againft  he- 
refy  and  heretics,  he  was  (hocked  at  this  tranf- 
adtion  when  it  came  to  his  knowledge.  Doftor 
Parker  was  queftioned  for  burning  Tracee's  body 
without  a  writ  de  heretico  cotnburendo,  (which  he  , 
did  not  think  neceffary  in  burning  a  dead  heretic,) 
and  compounded  for  his  delinquency  by  paying 
300I.  to  the  king  4\ 
Many  Befidcs  thofe  above-mentioned,  a  great  multi- 

abjured.  Qp       and  women  in  different  parts  of  Eng- 

land were  cruelly  perfceuted  at  this  time  for  deny- 
ing tranfubftantiation,  purgatory,  the  worfhip  of 
images,  praying  to  faints,  and  othe^  peculiar  tenets 
and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Rome,  But  the 
far  greatcft  part  of  thefe  fufferers,  after  enduring  ' 
imprifonment  and  other  hardfliips,  were  prevailed 
upon,  by  the  importunity  of  their  friends  and  the 
fear  of  death,  outwardly  to  renounce  opinions  which 
they  inwardly  believed,  and  to  become  hypocrites 
rather  than  martyrs.  Enough  hath  been  faid  on 
this  unpleafant  fubjed  at  prcfent,  to  (hew  the  cruel 
intolerant  fpirit  of  the  king  and  clergy  of  England, 
immediately  before  their  feparation  from  the  church 
of  Rome  1  and  to  prefcrve  the  memory  of  thofe 
good,  pious,  and  brave  men,  who  peferred  death 
to  diffimulation,  and  refigned  their  lives  rather 
than  their  principles,  which  they  thereby  more 
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cfFe&ually  recommended,  than  they  could  have 
done  by  any  other  means. 

When  the  patience  of  Henry  VIII.  was  worn  Henry  re. 
out  by  the  dilatory  delufive  conduft  of  the  court  of  with 
Rome,  and  he  almoft  defpaired  of  obtaining  what  the  P°P«- 
he  thought  jufticc  from  that  court,  in  the  affair  of 
his  divorce,  the  ardour  of  his  attachment  to  Rome 
began  to  abate :  he  could  then  bear  to  hear  that 
the  power  of  the  pope  was  not  unlimited  ;  that  he 
could  not  difpenfe  with  the  laws  of  God ;  and  even 
that  the  authority  which  the  bifhops  of  Rome  had 
lb  long  exercifed  over  the  univerfal  church,  was  an 
uiurped  authority,  from  which  he  at  length  deter- 
mined to  emancipate  himfelf  and  his  fubjedts.  This 
he  knew  would  fave  them  no  little  labour  and  a 
great  deal  of  money,  and  would  bring  a  great  ac- 
ceffion  both  of  power  and  revenue  to  the  crown. 
He  was  aware  that  he  would  meet  with  great  op- 
pofition  in  the  execution  of  this  defign,  and  that 
the  court  of  Rome  would  move  heaven  and  earth 
to  raife  him  up  enemies,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
He  refolvcd  therefore  to  proceed  with  caution,  and 
to  carry  the  parliament,  the  convocation,  and  his 
other  fubje&s,  along  with  him  in  every  ftep. 

So  early  as  A.  D.  1529  Henry  threw  out  a  Ptriii- 
threatening,  that  if  the  pope  did  not  do  him  juftice 
without  delay,  he  would  withdraw  himfelf  and  his 
fubjeds  from  all  obedience  to  him,  and  connexion 
with  him.  This  threatening  was  not,  perhaps,  fin- 
cere  ;  it  is  certain  it  was  not  believed.  The  pope 
and  cardinals  could  not  imagine  that  the  great 
champion  of  the  church,  who  had  been  fo  proud 
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cent.xvr.  cf  thc  honours  he  had  received  for  fighting  their 
V  w  ~*  battles  with  his  fword,  his  purfe,  and  his  pen, 
would  ever  forfake  them:  it  had  therefore  no  effeft ; 
and  Henry,  meeting  with  frelh  delays  and  difap- 
pointments,  refolved  to  execute,  or  at  leaft  to  (hew 
the  pope  that  he  could  execute,  what  he  had  threat* 
ened.  The  parliament  that  met  for  the  firft  time 
November  5th,  A.  D.  1529,  proved  very  comply- 
ing with  the  king's  views,  and  was  therefore  con- 
tinued about  fix  years  by  various  prorogations; 
and  in  its  feveral  feffions  made  great  changes  in  the 
ftate  of  the  church  of  England.  In  the  very  firft 
feffion,  the  houfe  of  commons  difcovered  not  a 
little  difiatisfadion  with  the  condud  of  the  clergy, 
particularly  with  the  exorbitant  exa&ions  of  the 
ipiritual  court  in  the  probates  of  wills,  and  of  the 
parifh  priefts  in  mortuaries ;  and  laws  were  made 
for  regulating  and  reftraining  thefe  cxaflions45. 
When  thefe  bills  were  patting  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, fome  of  the  members  fpoke  with  great 
warmth  againft  the  extortions  of  the  Ipiritual  courts, 
and  others  painted  the  cruelty  of  incumbents  in  de- 
manding mortuaries  in  very  ftrong  colours 4*.  In  a 
word,  the  clergy  of  England,  immediately  before 
the  reformation,  and  at  the  opening  of  this  parlia- 
ment, were  in  very  difagreeable  circumftances : 
they  were  not  only  hated  by  all  who  fecretly  wilhed 
for  a  reformation,  for  the  cruelty  with  which  they 
pcrfecuted  thofe  whom  they  denominated  heretics  j 
but  they  were  envied  and  difliked,  on  feveral  ac- 

45  Statutes,  21  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  5,  6. 
4*  Wilkins,  toro.iii.  p.  739. 
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counts,  by  the  generality  of  the  laity  of.  all  ranks ; 
and  they  were  alfo  in  a  praemunire,  and  at  the 
king's  mercy,  which  made  them  more  tradable, 
and  more  feeble  in  their  oppofition  to  the  great 
changes  that  foon  after  followed,  than  they  would 
have  been  in  better  circumftances. 

In  the  next  feffion  of  this  parliament,  which  com- 
menced July  30th,  A.  D.  1530,  a  bolder  ftep  was 
taken.  The  houfe  of  lords  wrote  a  very  fpirited 
letter  to  the  pope,  accufing  him,  in  very  plain 
terms,  of  ingratitude  and  injuftice  in  delaying  and 
declining  to  grant  their  fovereign  the  divorce  which 
he  foliated,  which  had  been  pronounced  juft  and 
necefiary  by  the  moil  famous  univcrfities  and  mod: 
learned  men  in  Europe.  In  conclufion,  they  de* 
dared,  that  if  his  holinefs  refufed  or  delayed  to 
grant  their  juft  requeft,  they  would  feek  and  find 
relief  fome  other  way  47.  This  famous  letter  was 
lubferibed  by  twenty-eight  fpiritual  and  forty-two 
temporal  lords.  It  was  evidently  intended  to  alarm 
the  pope,  by  (hewing  him,  that  if  the  king  was 
provoked  by  further  delays  to  withdraw  his  obe- 
dience to  the  fee  of  Rome,  he  would  not  be 
deferred  by  his  fubjc&s,  nor  even  by  his  clergy. 
But  it  did  not  produce  the  defired  effedfc.  His 
holinefs  returned  a  fmooth  and  artful  anfwer,  (Sep* 
tember  ayth,  A.  D.  1530,)  in  which  he  beftowed 
the  higheft  commendations  upon  the  king,  ex- 
prefled  his  own  gratitude  for  his  many  great  fer* 
vices,  and  his  earned  defire  to  oblige  him  as  far  as 
he  could  with  juftice,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms.  But 

47  Herbert,  p.  141. 
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f**^  *  VJ;  that  when  the  queen  fufpe&ed  the  two  cardinals  ap- 
^  9  ^  pointed  to  try  the  caufe  in  England  of  partiality, 
and  appealed  to  the  apoftolical  tribunal,  he  could 
not  refufe  to  admit  her  appeal  without  injuftice. 
That  all  the  fubfequent  delays  had  been  owing  to 
the  king  himfelf,  who  refufed  to  lend  a  pro&or  to 
Rome  to  plead  his  caufe.  He  concluded  with 
faying,  cc  As  for  what  you  mention  in  the  end  of 
"  your  letter,  that  unlefs  we  grant  your  rcqueft 
€c  herein,  you  (hall  imagine  that  the  care  of  your- 
cc  felves  is  remitted  into  your  own  hands,  and  that 
Cf  you  are  left  at  liberty  to  feek  remedy  herein  elfe- 
"  where :  this  is  a  refolution  neither  worthy  of 
"  your  prudence,  nor  becoming  your  chriftiantty ; 
<c  and  we  therefore,  of  our  fatherly  love,  exhort 
"  you  to  abftain  from  any  fuch  ralh  atrempt4V* 
The  king  The  king  now  almoft  defpaired  of  obtaining  a 
bead  ofthe  divorce  by  a  fentence  of  the  pope,  and  therefore  he 
church.  brought  that  affair  before  his  parliament  in  its  next 
feflion,  March  30th,  A.  D.  153 1,  as  hath  been  al- 
ready related.  He  laid  the  fame  bufinefs  alfo  at 
the  fame  time  before  the  convocation,  and  produced 
the  opinions  of  fo  many  univerfities  and  learned 
men  againft  the  legality  of  his  marriage,  as  con- 
vinced a  great  majority  of  both  the  upper  and 
lower  houfe,  that  the  marriage  was  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  God  and  nature,  and  that  the  pope  could 
not  difpenfe  with  thefe  laws.  The  king  being  now 
confident  of  the  concurrence  both  of  the  parliament 
and  convocation  in  any  fteps  he  lhould  find  it  nc- 
fcflary  to  take  againft  the  pope,  he  boldly  affumed 

4s  Herbert,  p.  145. 
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the  title  offupreme  head  of  the  church  of  England,  f*0*!*^ 
This  title  appeared  for  the  firft  time  in  the  petition 
of  the  convocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbury 
to  the  king,  for  relief  from  the  penalties  of  their 
praemunire,  by  a  parcjon.  It  did  not  pafs  in  the 
convocation  without  oppofition  ;  but  being  affurcd 
by  Thomas  Cromwell,  and  fome  others  of  the 
privy  council,  that  their  petitions  would  be  rejefted 
if  they  gave  not  the  king  that  title,  the  oppofers 
filently  acquiefced;  Both  the  clergy  and  the  laity  in 
the  north  were  more  bigoted  than  thofe  in  the 
fouth;  and  the  giving  the  king  this  title  met  with 
more  oppofition  in  the  convocation  of  York  than 
of  Canterbury  j  but  as  they  found  that  they  could 
not  obtain  their  pardon  on  any  other  terms,  they 
at  length  fubmitted4*.  Only  Culbert  Tunftal, 
bifhop  of  Durham,  protefted  againft  that  title ,0. 

This  was  not  defigned  to  be  an  infignificant  Annatt 
empty  title,  but  was  intended  to  convey  to  the 
king,  in  his  own  dominions,  all  the  powers  and 
revenues  which  the  popes  had  long  poflefled  in 
England.  To  convince  the  Court  of  Rome  that 
this  was  his  intention,  and  that  he  could  accompfifh 
it,  the  next  feffion  of  parliament,  A.  D.  1 532,  tranf- 
ferred  one  conGderable  branch  of  revenue,  the  an* 
nats  or  firft  fruits  from  the  pope  to  the  king*'. 
This  was  a  fevere  blow,  as  thefe  annats  amounted 
to  no  fmall  fum,  and  as  it  was  a  prelude  to  fimilar 
transfers  of  other  branches  of  the  papal  revenues. 
This  proceeding  was  very  difagreeable  to  many  of 

49  Burnet,  p.  11*.         *o  ^Vilkin.Concil.  torn,  iii.  p.  745. 
I1  Wilkin.  Concil.  torn,  iii.  p.  117* 
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f"^^1;  the  Englilh  clergy,  as  they  faw  its  tendency  to  a 
^'  L  ^  breach  with  Rome,  and  to  fobjeft  them  in  all  things 
to  their  own  fovereign,  and  the  laws  of  their  country, 
in  common  with  the  laity.  Archbifhop  Warham, 
finding  that  the  torrent  began  to  run  ftrong  againft 
the  pope  and  church,  particularly  in  the  houfe  of 
commons,  protefted  in  the  hands  of  a  notary  public 
before  three  witnefics  February  24th,  1532,  in  his 
palace  of  Lambeth,  againft  all  the  laws  that  had 
been  made,  or  that  fhould  thereafter  be  made,  by 
the  prefent  parliament,  in  derogation  of  the  author 
rity  of  the  pope,  or  the  rigors  and  immunities  of 
the  church  **.  The  defign  of  this  private  protcft 
againft  thofe  laws  to  which  he  had  given  his  coq- 
fent  in  public,  is  not  very  obvious. 
The  com-  The  houfe  of  commons  in  this  feflion  prefented  a 
£uTn  of1""  petition  to  the  king  againft  the  clergy,  complaining 
the  clergy.  that  they  harafled  the  laity  by  vexatious  profecu- 
tions  in  their  fpiritual  courts 5  and  that  they  made 
and  executed  laws  and  canons  without  the  royal 
aflent :  and  that  fome  of  thefe  canons  were  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  the  land.  The  king  tranf- 
mitced  this  complaint  of  the  commons  to  the  con- 
vocation that  was  then  fitting,  and  commanded 
them  to  return  an  anfwer.  In  their  anfwer  (which 
is  written  with  uncommon  art)  they  affirm,  that 
they  exercifed  their  fpiritual  jurifdi&ion  with  the 
greateft  lenity,  except  "  upon  certain  evil-difpofed 
"  perfons,  Jnfefted  and  utterly  corrupt  with  the 
"  peftilent  poifon  of  herefy,  and  to  have  had  peace 
"  with  fuch,  it  had  been  againft  the  gofpel  of  our 

5*  Wilkin,  p.  746. 
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*  Saviour  Chrift,  wherein  he  faith,  non  vent  mitten  ft*** x VI; 

«  pacem,  fed  gladium."    In  their  anfwer  to  the  .  ~u~"~f- 

fccond  article  of  complaint,  they  aflert  roundly, 

"  We  repute  and  take  our  authority  of  making 

"  laws  to  be  grounded  upon  the  fcripture  of  God, 

«  and  determination  of  holy  church/'   They  add, 

that  as  they  derived  their  authority  to  make  laws 

from  God,  "  We  may  not  fubmit  the  execution  of 

"  our  charge  and  duty,  certainly  prefcribed  by 

"  God,  to  your  highnefs's  affent,  although  in  very 

w  deed  the  fame  be  moft  worthy.'*    With  refpe£k 

KVthe  inconfiftency  which  the  commons  pretended 

was  between  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  canons 

of  the  church,  they  obferved,  that  as  the  canons 

were  made  by  the  authority,  and  were  perfeftly 

agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  it  would  be  proper 

foe  his  grace  and  the  parliament  to  change  their 

laws,  and  bring  them  to  a  perfect  conformity  to 

thofe  of  the  church.    This  was  a  ftrain  rather  too 

bold  for  the  times,  as  they  foon  after  found  5\ 

The  king  was  far  from  being  pleafed  with  this  Convoau 
anfwer,  and  foon  brought  the  clergy  to  lower  their  tioo# 
tone.  He  fent  them  two  proportions,  to  which  he 
demanded  their  affent:  "  1.  That  no  conftitution 
"  or  ordinance  fhall  be  hereafter  by  the  clergy 
"  ena&ed,  promulgated,  or  put  in  execution,  un~ 
€i  kfs  the  king's  highnefs  do  approve  the  fame  by 
"  his  high  authority  and  royal  affent.  a.  That 
"  whereas  divers  of  the  conftitutions  provincial, 
<f  which  have  been  heretofore  enadled,  be  thought 
H  not  only  rouph  prejudicial  to  the  king's  prero- 

f *  Wilkin,  p.  75Q. 
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•  "  gative,  but  alfo  much  onerous  to  his  highnefs's 
"  fubje&s,  it  be  committedto  the  examination  and 
u  judgment  of  thirty-two  perfons ;  whereof  fixteen 
<c  to  be  of  the  upper  and  lower  houfe  of  the  tem- 
"  poralty,  and  other  fixteen  of  the  clergy ;  all  to 
"  be  appointed  by  the  king's  highnefs :  fo  that, 
"  finally,  whichfoever  of  the  faid  conftitutions  (hall 
<c  be  thought  and  determined  by  the  moft  part  of 
€€  the  faid  thirty-two  perfons  worthy  to  be  abrogate 
"  and  annulled,  the  fame  to  be  afterwards  taken 
«  away,  and  to  be  of  no  force  or  ftrength."  No- 
thing could  be  more  difagreeable  to  the  generality 
of  the  clergy  than  thefe  two  propofitions,  which 
tended  to  deprive  them  of  the  independent  power 
of  making  and  executing  laws,  which  they  pre- 
tended they  had  received  from  God,  and  to  fuhjeft 
the  facred  canons  of  the  church  to  be  examined  and 
repealed  by  laymen.  The  convocation  held  feve- 
ral  meetings  on  this  fubjcft,  and  propofed  various 
emendations :  in  particular,  they  propofed  to  fuh- 
mit  all  their  canons  to  the  examination  of  the  king 
alone :  "  Having  (fay  they)  efpecial  truft  and  con-r 
u  fidence  in  your  moft  high  and  excellent  wifdom, 
u  your  princely  goodncfs,  and  fervent  zeal  to  the 
"  promotion  of  God's  honour  and  the  chriftian 
€€  religion,  and  efpecially  your  incomparable  learn- 
€<  ing,  far  exceeding,  in  our  judgment,  the  learn* 
"  ing  of  all  other  kings  and  princes  that  we  have 
"  read  of."  But  all  this  flattery  was  ineffeduah 
No  alteratfan  of  the  propofitions  would  be  admit- 
ted, and  they  were  at  laft  (May  16th,  A.  D.  1532) 
obliged  to  give  their  affent  to  the  propofitions  as 

they 
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they  flood.  But  before  they  did  this,  they  gave  in  f"**  *Vf; 
a  paper  to  the  king,  in  which  they  declared,  that 
they  gave  their  aflent  to  thefe  propofitions  only  in 
confideration  of  his  high  wifdom,  great  learning, 
and  infinite  goodnefs  to  them  and  the  church  >  and 
afierted  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  their  divine  right 
to  make  and  execute  laws  without  the  royal  aflent, 
<c  which  (add  they)  yourhighncfsyourfelf,  in  your 
"  own  book,  moft  excellently  written  againftMar- 
"  tin  Luther,  doth  not  only  acknowledge  and  con- 
"  fefs,  but  alio  with  mod  vehement  and  inexpug- 
u  nable  reafons  and  authorities  doth  defend,  which 
<c  we  reckon  that  of  your  honour  you  cannot,  nor 
c<  of  your  goodnefs  you  will  not,  revoke."  This 
was  a  fevere  ftroke,  which  was  probably  remem- 
bered to  their  difad vantage  **. 

Archbifhop  Wartiam  did  not  long  furvivc  this  Death  of 
mortifying  tranfaftion.  He  died  in  the  month  of  warhamf 
Auguft,  A.  D.  153  a.  He  was  a  man  of  learning, 
and  poflefled  uncommon  prudence  and  command 
of  temper,  which  he  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
exercifing.  In  the  former  part  of  his  pontificate  he 
was  eclipfed  and  controlled  by  the  overpowering 
influence  of  cardinal  Wolfey,  who,  by  his  favour 
with  the  king,  and  his  legantine  commiflion  from 
the  pope,  ingrofled  almoft  all  power,  both  in 
church  and  Hate ;  and  in  the  laft  part  of  it,  he  was 
much  difquieted  by  the  mifunderftanding  between 
the  king  and  the  pope,  by  the  attacks  of  the  laity 
upon  the  church  and  clergy,  and  by  the  increafe  of 
thofe  opinions  which  he  efteemed  heretical  His 

S4  Wilkin,  p.  74S--75J. 
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y*^^;  feverity  in  the  profecution  of  heretics  was  the 
greateft  blemilh  in  his  chara&er  \  but  it  fhould  be 
confidcred,  that  in  thole  times  mercy  to  thole  who 
difiented  from  the  church  was  confidcred  as  one  of 
the  ^greateft  crimes  in  a  prelate*  sftid  perfecuting 
them  to  death  as  one  of  the  greateft  virtues  \  fo 
ftrangely  were  the  minds  of  men  perverted  by  bi- 
gotry and  fuperfticion. 
DoAor        Henry  having  for  fome  time  entertained  a  very 
priaa£r    high  opinion  of  the  learning,  prudence,  and  inte- 
grity of  dottor  Thomas  Cranmer,  refolved  to  raife 
him  to  the  primacy,  and  with  that  view  recalled 
him  from  his  embafly  at  the  imperial  court.  Cran- 
mer, who  was  neither  covetous  nor  ambitious,  was 
far  from  being  delighted  with  the  profpeft  of  this 
great  promotion  \  on  the  contrary,  forefeeing  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  with  which  it  would  be  at* 
tended,  he  declined  it  with  much  earneftnefs  and 
fincerity.    But  the  king  was  pofitive ;  and  he  com- 
plied, in  hopes  of  promoting  a  Reformation  in  the 
church,  of  which  he  was  fcnfiblc  of  the  neceflity 
confe-         A  difficulty  foon  occurred.    Doctor  Cranmer 
ailed.      had  ftrong  fcruples  about  taking  the  oath  of  ca- 
nonical obedience  to  the  pope,  both  becaufc  he 
thought  it  inconfiftent  with  the  oath  he  was  to  take 
to  the  king,  and  becaufe  he  apprehended  that  it 
would  re  drain  him  from  promoting  that  reform* 
ation  in  the  church  which  he  intended ;  and  for 
thefe  fcruples  it  is  certain  there  was  fome  ground* 
But  as  the  king  at  this  time  entertained  hopes  of  a 
reconciliation  with  the  court  of  Rome,  which  he 
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ftill  defired;  and  as  the  pope  had  approved  of  the  gnfc^fc 
ele&ion  of  doftor  Cranmer,  and  had  lent  over  all 
the  bulls  for  his  confecration ;  it  was  thought  nc- 
ceffary  not  to  omit  the  oath  which  thefe  bulls  re- 
quired. This  qucftion  was  at  length  referred  to 
certain  canonifts  and  cafuifts,  who  propofed  the 
following  falvo,  that  the  primate  cleft,  before  he 
took  the  oath  to  the  pope,  Ihould  make  a  formal 
proteftation:  t€  That  he  did  not  intend,  by  taking 
«  that  oath,  to  rcftrain  himfelf  from  doing  what  he 
u  thought  to  be  his  duty  to  God,  to  his  king,  and 
"  his  country."  This  falvo,  though  liable  to  great 
objections,  was  adopted.  He  made*  the  propofed 
proteftation  before  he  took  the  oath  of  canonical 
obedience,  and  was  confecratcd  March  13th,  A.  D. 
I533>  by  bifliops  °f  Lincoln,  Exeter,  and 
St.  Afaph56.  As  both  the  parliament  and  convo- 
cation were  then  fitting,  the  new  primate  was  im- 
mediately engaged  in  very  important  tranfaftions, 
which  have  been  already  related,  viz.  the  diflb- 
lution  of  the  king's  marriage  with  the  firft  queen 
Catherine  of  Spain,  and  the  confirmation  of  his 
marriage  with  his  fecond  queen  Anne  Boleyn5*. 

Several  efforts  were  made  by  Henry  A.  D.  1 533,  Breach 
aided  by  his  ally  the  king  of  France,  to  prevail  J^JJJ^i 
upon  the  pope  to  diflblve  the  marriage  between  England, 
him  and  queen  Catherine,  to  prevent  a  total  rup- 
ture between  Rome  and  England,  and  to  pave  the 
way  for  a  reconciliation.    But  all  thefe  efforts  were 
unfuccefsful,  and  a  raih  fencence  pronounced  by  the 
pope  (under  the  influence,  it  is  faid,  of  paflion)  in 

5fi  Burnet  1  p.  128.  s?  Sec  chap.  i.  fe&.  ii. 
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j^  *^  a  full  confiftory  March  23  d,  A.  i  534,  confirming 
the  marriage  between  Henry  and  Catherine,  and 
declaring  it  lawful,  brought  that  tedious  and  per- 
plexing affair  to  a  crifis,  and  produced  a  total 
breach  between  the  court  and  church  of  Rome  and 
the  court  and  church  of  England" :  one  of  the  moft 
important  and  propitious  events  in  the  hiftory  of 
Great  Britain. 

pri'"f        ^c  breach  being  now  ma(k  became  daily  wider 
menu       and  wider :  mutual  injuries  were  multiplied;  and  the 
Englifh  parliament  made  feveral  ads,  and  the  con*- 
vocation  feveral  canons,  which  rendered  a  recon- 
ciliation almotl  impoffiblc.    The  ad  that  had  been 
made  in  a  former  feflion  of  this  parliament  againft 
the  payment  of  firft  fruits  to  the  pope  was  confirmed, 
and  many  new  claules  added  concerning  the  elec- 
tion and  confecration  of  prelates,  without  any  ap- 
plication to  Rome  for  bulls  of  any  kind ;  and  thole 
who  violated  this  law  were  declared  to  be  in  a  prae- 
munire      By  another  ad,  all  appeals  to  the  pope 
and  his  courts  at  Rome  were  prohibited,  under  the 
fame  penalty  ;  and  the  power  of  determining  caufes 
in  the  lad  rcfort  was  in  fome  cafes  conferred  on  the 
primate,  and  in  others  on  the  king  *°.    By  another 
law,  which  is  very  long  and  particular,  all  payments 
to  the  pope,  for  Peter-pence,  difpenfations,  pro- 
curations, provifions,  bulls,  delegacies,  refcripts, 
licences,  faculties,  grants,  relaxations,  rehabilita- 
tions, abolitions,  &c.  &c.  are  prohibited01.  By 

5*  Wilkin.  Concil.  torn.  iii.  p.  769. 
59  Statutes,  *J  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  10.- 
69  Ibid.  cap.  19.  61  Ibid,  cap.ii, 
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thefc  laws  the  pope  was  deprived  of  all  the  power  Cent,  xvi* 
and  all  the  revenues  he  had  long  poflefled  in  Eng- 
land. This  was  a  fevere  blow,  which,  it  is  pro* 
bablc,  his  holinefs  did  not  expedt.  Thefe  laws 
were  firft  brought  into  the  houfe  of  commons,  and 
they  treated  the  pope  with  little  refpedt  or  cere* 
mony,  calling  him  and  his  prcdeceflbrs  impoftors, 
who  had  long  deceived  the  world  by  falfe  pre- 
tences, and  ufurpcrs  of  powers  and  prerogatives  to 
which  they  had  no  tide.  If  any  perfon  in  England 
had  ufed  tKis  language  only  a  few  years  before,  he 
would  have  been  committed  to  the  flames.  The 
fame  parliament  in  the  next  fcflion,  November 
A.  D.  1534,  granted  to  the  king,  as  fupreme  head 
on'earth  of  the  church  of  England,  and  to  his  heirs 
and  fucceflbrs,  all  the  powers,  prerogatives,  and 
emoluments,  they  had  taken  from  the  pope,  which 
brought  a  great  acceffion  both  of  power  and  reve- 
nue to  the  crown6*. 

Henry  and  his  minifters  were  at  no  litde  pains  to  Precau- 
reconcile  the  minds  of  his  fubje&s  of  all  ranks  to  tioD9% 
this  great  change  in  the  government  of  the  church, 
and  to  eradicate  their  veneration  for  the  pope,  and 
their  refpeft  for  his  authority,  to  which  they  had 
been  fo  long  accuftomed.  With  this  view  he  pro- 
cured and  publifhed  the  opinions  of  the  univerfities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge :  <c  That  the  bifliop  of 
<c  Rome  had  no  more  authority  in  England  by  the 
€(  word  of  God,  than  any  other  foreign  biftiop." 
All  the  Englifh  bilhops  fubferibed  and  fealed,  and 
took  a  folemn  oath  to  adhere  to  the  fame  opinioq. 

**  Statutes,  16  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  t  and  3. 
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The  name  of  the  pope  was  (truck  out  of  all  the 
books  that  were  ufpd  in  the  fcrvice  of  the  church. 
A  wry  ftrift  injunction  was  iffucd,  commanding 
all  prelates  to  preach  every  Sunday  and  holiday  in 
fupport  of  the  king's  fupremacy,  and  againft  the 
authority  of  the  bifhop  of  Rome,  and  to  command 
their  clergy  to  do  the  fame,  Inftrudtions  were  fent 
to  all  the  fherifft  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the 
clergy  in  their  feveral  counties,  and  to  fend  up  the 
names  of  fuch  as  did  not  preach  againft  the  pope's 
authority,  and  in  vindication  of  the  king's  fupre* 
macy ;  or  did  it  in  a  delufory  fuperficial  manner. 
Even  fchoolmaftcrs  were  enjoined  to  give  proper 
inftruftions  to  their  fcholars  on  thefe  fubje£U.  Se- 
veral books  were  written  and  circulated  with  great 
induftry,  to  convince  the  world  that  the  dominion 
which  the  bifhop  of  Rome  claimed  and  exercifed 
over  the  chriftian  church,  as  Chrift's  vicar  upon 
earth,  was  an  ufurpation,  and  had  no  foundation  in 
fcripture**.  Spies  were  fent  into  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  even  into  Scotland,  to  hear  and 
report  the  obfervations  that  were  made  upon  the 
late  tranfa&ions64.  Thefe  prudent  precautions 
were  neither  unneceflary,  nor  without  effeft :  they 
were  not  unneceflary,  becaufe  feveral  of  the  clergy, 
particularly  of  the  friars,  travelled  up  and  down  the 
country  preaching  with  vehemence  in  fupport  of 
the  papal  pretentions,  and  inflaming  the  minds 
of  the  people  againft  the  king  for  afluming  the  fu- 
premacy: they  were  not  without  effedt,  becaufe 
they  put  a  flop  te  the  inflammatory  declamations 
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of  thofe  dangerous  incendiaries ;  and  encouraged  p1*- XVI; 
foch  of  the  clergy  as  wiftied  for  a  reformation,  and 
even  fome  who  had  nothing  at  heart  but  their  own 
promotion,  to  endeavour  by  their  preaching  and 
writings  to  convince  the  people,  that  the  claim  of 
the  bifhop  of  Rome  to  the  government  of  the. 
whole  church  was  not  well  founded ;  and  that  the 
king  had  an  undoubted  right  to  the  fupremacy  in 
his  own  dominions,  by  which  the  peace  of  the  king- 
dom was  at  this  time  prcferved  e\ 

Still  further  to  fccure  the  public  tranquillity,  the 
fcntcnce  of  divorce  that  had  been  pronounced  by 
the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  between  the  king  and 
his  firft  queen  Catherine,  and  the  fentence  of  the 
lame  prelate  confirming  the  king's  marriage  with 
his  fecond  queen  Anne  Bolcyn,  were  confirmed  by 
parliament ;  and  by  the  fame  aft  the  fucceffion  to 
the  crown  was  fetded  on  the  king's  iffue  male  by 
queen  An^e,  or  any  future  queen;  and  failing  them, 
on  the  pnncefs  Elizabeth  ■  and  her  iffue,  by  which 
the  prince fs  Mary  was  excluded  as  illegitimate. 
This  aft  was  to  be  publilhed  in  every  county  of  the 
kingdom  before  the  i ft  of  May,  A.  D.  15345  and 
if  any  perfon,  after  that  day,  did  any  thing,  by  aft 
or  writing,  to  difparage  the  king's  prefent  mar- 
riage, or  to  defeat  the  fucceffion  as  then  fettled,  he 
was  to  be  punifhed  as  a  traitor;  and  all  fubjefts 
above  the  age  of  twenty-one  were  appointed  to 
take  a  folemn  oath,  acknowledging  the  legality  of 
the  king's  marriage  with  queenJLnne,  and  engaging 
to  fupport  the  fuccelfioa**.    Fifher,  bilhop  of  Ro- 

*'  Strypc,  ch.  ao,  »i,  *%,  13, 14.         Statutes,  15  Hen.  cap.  **• 
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cem^xvL  chcftcr,  and  fir  Thomas  More,  (as  hath  been  be- 
fore narrated,)  fell  iacrifices  with  this  law ;  and  the 
execution  of  two  perfons  lb  eminent  for  their  rank, 
and  fo  renowned  for  their  piety,  virtue,  and  learn* 
ing,  (truck  terror  into  all  others.  The  oath  was 
taken  not  only  by  the  laity  of  all  ranks,  but  by  all 
the  clergy  both  regular  and  fecular,  though  it  con- 
tained a  claufe  acknowledging  the  king's  fqpremacy  % 
and  declaring  that  the  bifhop  of  Rome  had  no 
more  authority  in  England  than  any  other  foreign 
bifliop6*.  The  pope  therefore  appeared  now  to 
have  loft  all  his  influence,  and  all  his  partifans  in 
England.  But  this  was  a  fallacious  appearance. 
Great  multitudes  took  this  oath  only  to  fave  their 
lives,  and  with  a  refolution  to  break  it  as  loon  as 
they  could  do  it  with  fafety. 
Prociama-  Though  the  church  of  England  was  now  feparated 
uw%  from  the  church  of  Rome,  it  ftill  retained  all  the 
doftrines  and  ceremonies,  together  with  tbe  odious 
perfecuting  fpirit,  of  that  church.  The  king,  in 
the  beginning  of  1 535>  iffued  a  proclamation, 
threatening  death  without  mercy  to  all  who  denied 
or  difputed  the  dottrinc  of  tranfubftantiation,  or 
any  of  the  other  do&rines  of  holy  church,  or  who 
contemned  or  violated  any  of  the  laudable  rights  and 
ceremonies  heretofore  uled;  as  holy  bread,  holy 
water,  proceflion,  kneeling,  and  creeping  to  the 
crofs  on  Good  Friday,  &c.  &c.  By  this  proclama- 
tion fuch  of  the  clergy  as  had  married  were  de- 
prived of  their  ordersand  benefices,  and  declared  to 
be  laymen;  and  fuch  as  prefumed  to  marry  after** 

*7  Wilkin,  Concil.  torn,  iii.  p.  ^74.  7S0,  fit,  y%%. 
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wards  were  not  only  to  be  'deprived*  but  alfo  im- 
pri/bned  and  puniflied  as  the  king  pleafcd".  Sc-  ^  Tp~IJ/ 
vcral  anabapdfts,  who  had  fled  from  perfection  in 
[  Germany,,  and  had  taken  flicker  in  England  about 
this  time,  were  apprehended  and  put  to  death,  not 
only  for  their  do&rine  concerning  baptifm,  but 
chiefly  for  denying  tranfubftantiation*.  In  a  word, 
no  idea  was  yet  entertained  of  the  right  of  private 
.  judgment  in  matters  of  religion.  Henry  was  the 
pope  of  England ;  herefy  was  ftill  accounted  the 
greateft  of  all  crimes,  and  fubjefted  thofe  who 
were  convi&ed  of  it  to  the  moft  cruel  of  all  punifli- 
ments. 

The  king  being  now  fully  in  vetted  with  the  tide  qwmweH 
of  fupremc  head  of  the  church  of  England,  and  T1<VlttlU 
with  all  the  powers  annexed  to  that  tide,  refolved 
to  exercife  thefc  powers  in  their  full  extent.  To 
accomplifh  this,  he  appointed  Thomas  Cromwell, 
then  fecretary  of  ftate,  his  vicar-general  and  vice- 
gerent, with  authority  to  vifit  all  ecclefiaftical  per- 
ions  and  communities  in  his  dominions,  to  rc&ify 
and  correA  all  abufes,  and,  in  a  word,  to  do  every 
thing  that  he  himfelf  could  do  as  fupreme  head  of 
die  church  of  England.  He  granted  him  alfo  a 
power  to  give  commiflions  under  the  great  feal  to 
fuch  perfons  as  he  (hould  think  proper,  to  affift  him 
in  performing  the  duties  of  that  high  and  arduous 
office,  Cromwell  accordingly  gave  commiflions  to 
doftors  Leighton,  Lee,  London,  and  many  other 
perfons,  containing  very  ample  powers  to  vifit  all 
fhurches,  metrapolitical,  cathedral,  and  collegiate; 

«•  WiUttQ*  Condi,  torn*  in.  77S.         *9  Ibid.  p.  779* 
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*VI;  all  monafteries  and  priories,  both  of  men  and  wo- 
men; to  inquire  into  the  conduit  of  archbifhops, 
biihops,  and  dignitaries ;  of  abbots  and  priors,  ab- 
befies,  prioreffes,  monks,  and  nuns,  both  as  to  fpi- 
rituals  and  temporals;  and  to  cenfure  and  punifli 
fuch  as  were  found  delinquents,  according  to  their 
demerits70. 

©f  ™wf-  Though  thefe  commiffioners  were  authorifed  to 
tenet.  vifit  the  fecular  clergy,  even  of  the  higheft  dignity, 
this,  it  is  probable,  was  not  defigned  to  be  exe- 
cuted, but  only  to  exhibit  an  appearance  of  impar- 
tiality, and  to  conceal  from  the  monaftics  the 
dreadful  blow  that  was  intended  to  be  given  them. 
It  is  certain  the  inftru&ions  that  were  given  to  thefe 
vifuors  relate  only  to  convents,  and  bore  the  fol- 
lowing title :  "  Articles  to  be  inquired  into  in  this 
€€  royal  vifitation  of  monaftics,  efpecially  of  thofe 
who  are  exempt  from  the  jurifdiftion  of  their 
€f  diocefan,  who  are  now  at  laft  fubje&ed  to  the 
€€  jurifdiftion  of  his  majefty."  Thefe  inftrii&ions 
are  very  particular,  and  confift  of  no  fewer  than 
eighty-fix  articles:  many  of  them  relate  to  the  ftatc 
and  management  of  their  revenues,  their  relics, 
jewels,  plate,  furniture,  corn,  cattle,  and  goods  of 
every  kind.  Several  of  them  feem  to  intimate  a 
fufpicion,  that  the  monks  and  nuns  did  not  obferve 
their  vows  of  chmtity  very  ftriftly,  and  fuggeft  the 
inquiries  to  be  made  on  that  fubjeft.  They  were 
to  inquire,  whether  the  monks  of  any  monaftery 
were  defamed  for  incontinency ;  whether  women 
were  obferved  to  refort  to  it  by  back-ways ;  and 
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whether  boys  and  young  men  frequently  flept  with  ^flt-  *v*: 
the  abbot,  or  the  monks.  With  refpeft  to  nun-  Tw  ~* 
neries,  they  were  dirc&ed  to  examine  very  care- 
fully the  height  of  the  outward  wall,  the  ftrcngth 
of  the  doors  and  windows*  and  of  their  bars  and 
bolts  $  to  fearch  very  diligently  for  dark  and  fecret 
paflages ;  to  inquire  whether  the  gates  and  doors 
were  kept  (hut,  and  whether  the  keys  were-  ever 
committed  to  the  keeping  of  any  of  the  young 
nuns,  &c.  &c.T* 

Henry  had  various  reafons  to  diflike  the  monks:  Henry  dif- 
he  was  provoked  by  their  declamations,  both  pub-  monks* 
lie  and  private,  againft  his  divorce :  he  fufpe&ed 
them  of  conveying  intelligence  to  his  enemies 
abroad,  and  of  fomenting  difaffe&ion  among  his 
fubjedts  at  home.  Though  they  had  lately  taken  a 
folemn  oath  to  fupport  his  fuprcmacy,  he  knew 
they  were  ftill  devoted  to  the  pope,  his  greateft 
enemy.  Their  fpoils  alfo  prefented  a  tempting 
bait  to  a  prince  who  was  at  once  profufe  and 
covetous.  It  was  evidently  hazardous  to  attempt 
to  overturn  an  eftablilhment  fo  ancient,  fo  opulent, 
and  which  had  long  been  efteemed  facred.  But 
fevcral  circumftances  now  concurred  to  render  fuch 
an  attempt  lefs  dangerous  than  formerly.  The 
monks  were  hated  by  the  fecular  cktgy,  had  loft 
the  favour  of  the  laity  of  all  ranks  by  their  vices, 
and  could  expedt  no  protection  from  their  great 
patron  at  Rome.  Henry  was  encouraged  tu  attack 
them  by  Cranmer  and  Cromwell,  who  thought  their 
revenues  might  be  employed  to  better  purpofes* 
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cent,  xvl  and  the  prefent  vifitation  was  intended  to  pave  the 

L  J  way  for  their  fupprefiion,  by  detecting  and  expofing 
their  fecret  enormities  and  vices. 

Reports  The  vifitors,  having  received  their  commiffionA 
n"  and  inftrudtions,  were  difpatched  into  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  monks 
might  have  as  little  warning  of  their  approach  as 
pofliblc.  They  executed  their  commiffions  with 
zeal  and  diligence,  and  made  fome  curious  difco- 
veries  almoft  in  every  houfe,  not  much  to  the 
honour  of  its  inhabitants.  In  making  thefc  disco- 
veries they  were  greatly  indebted  to  the  violent 
factions  and  animofities  which  reigned  among  the 
monks  and  nuns,  who  informed  againft  one  ano- 
ther, and  againft  their  fuperiors.  Accounts  of  their 
proceedings  were  tranfmitted  by  the  vifitors  to  the 
Vicar-genera),  and  contained  fufficient  materials  to 
render  the  monaftics  completely  infamous,  and  the 
objedts  of  univerfal  deteftation,  for  their  grofs  ab- 
furd  fuperftition  and  idolatry,  their  infernal  cruelty, 
their  fhameful  impofuions  on  the  credulity  of  the 
people,  their  abandoned  unnatural  incontinency, 
their  drunkenneft,  gluttony,  and  other  vices.  Some 
of  the  old  abbots  and  friars  did  not  attempt  to  con- 
ceal their  amours,  which  they  knew  to  be  impof- 
fiWe.  The  holy  father,  the  prior  of  Maiden- 
Bradley,  aflTured  die  vifitors,  that  he  had  only  mar- 
ried fix  of  his  fons  and  one  of  his  daughters  out  of 
the  goods  of  his  priory  as  yet}  but  that  feveral  more 
of  his  children  were  now  grown  up,  and  would  foon 
be  marriageable.  He  produced  a  difpenfation  from 
the  pope  permitting  him  to  keep  a  miftrefs  *  and 
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he  acquainted  them  that  he  took  none  but  young  fi>t;3Cv^ 
maidens  to  be  his  miftrefies,  the  handfomeft  that  he 
could  procure  *  and  when  he  was  difpofed  to  change, 
he  got  them  good  hufbands".  But  the  page  of 
hiftory  mud  not  be  (tuned  with  the  abominations 
contained  in  the  reports  of  thefe  vifitors.  It  may 
be  fufficient  to  lay  before  the  reader,  a  fhort  de- 
fcription  of  their  contents  in  the  preamble  to  the 
aft  of  parliament  which  they  produced :  "  Foraf- 
"  much  as  manifeft  (in,  vicious,  carnal,  and  abo- 
u  minable  living,  is  daily  ufed  and  committed  in 
"  abbies,  priories,  and  other  religious  houfes  of 
"  monks,  canons,  and  nuns ;  and  albeit,  many 
"  continual  vifitations  hath  been  heretofore  had  by 
€c  the  fpace  of  two  hundred  years  and  more,  for  an 
<c  honeft  charitable  reformation  of  fuch  unthrifty, 
«  carnal,  and  abominable  living,,  yet  neverthclcfs 
<c  little  or  none  amendment  is  hitherto  had,  but 
"  their  vicious  living  fhamcfully  increafeth  and 
«  augmented*,**  &c.T*  It  is  but  juft  to  notice,  that 
though  the  corruption  of  the  monaftics  in  Eng- 
land at  this  time  was  very  genera),  it  was  not  uni» 
verfal :  fome  in  almoft  every  monaftery  were  regu- 
lar in  their  conduit,  and  at  their  own  defire  were 
fct  at  liberty.  A  few  convents  were  found  to  be 
well  governed,  and  unexceptionable :  and  for  the 
prefervation  of  thefe,  the  vifitors  pleaded  with  great 
carneftnefs74.  This  affords  a  preemptive  proofc 
that  the  coqaplaipts  of  the  delinquent  monks,  of 
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Co*,  xvi.  thc  extreme  fevcrity  of  the  vifitors,  were  not  well 
founded. 

Small  mo-  Having  received  ample  information  of  the  ftate 
£Uy«L  °^  *c  convcntsJ  anc*  the  manners  of  their  inha- 
bitants* it  was  debated  in  council  what  was  proper 
to  be  done ;  and  on  this  fubjeft  fevera]  fchemcs 
were  propofed".  It  was  believed  to  be  dangerous 
to  attempt  the  diffolution  of  all  the  religious  houfes 
in  the  kingdom  at  once;  it  was  therefore  very  pru- 
dently refolved  to  begin  with  the  fmaller  monas- 
teries, which  were  faid  to  be  the  moft  corrupt, 
tnd  were  certainly  the  weakeft.  The  reports  of 
the  vifitors  were  laid  before  parliament,  which  fur- 
Difhed  the  enemies  of  the  monaftics  with  materials 
for  declaming  again  ft  them,  and  almoft  (topped 
the  mouths  of  their  friends.  By  the  laft  aft  of  the 
long  parliament  in  April  1536,  all  the  houfes  of 
monks,  canons,  and  nuns,  that  had  not  above  200I. 
of  yearly  revenue,  and  did  not  contain  above  twelve 
•members,  were  diflblved,  and  all  their  lands  and 
goods  granted  to  the  king.  By  the  fame  aft,  all 
the  refignations  that  had  been  made  of  religious 
houfes  by  their  fupcriors  to  the  king  were  con- 
firmed16. The  number  of  religious  houfes  dif- 
folved  by  this  aft  was  three  hundred  and  feventy^ 
fix,  and  their  former  pofleflbrs  were  removed  into 
the  greater  convents  of  the  fame  order.  The  an- 
nual revenues  arifing  from  their  lands  was  computed 
to  be  32,0001.;  and  their  jewels,  plate,  and  furni- 
ture, with  their  corn,  cattle,  and  other  goods,  wqtc 

75  Strype,  p.  171,  See. 
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cftitnated  at  ioo,oool. :  but  both  thcfc  computa- 
tions were  much  below  their  real  value. 

Several  fevere  proclamations  had  been  iflued  by  Tranii*. 
the  king,  at  the  requifition  of  the  clergy,  againft  all  B?ble5 <h* 
who  read,  or  kept  by  them,  Tindal's  Tranflation  of 
the  New  Tcftament  into  Engltfh.  A  copy  of  this 
book  found  in  the  pofieflion  of  any  perfon  was 
fufficient  to  cohvift  him  of  herefy,  and  fubjeft  him 
to  the  flames.  The  bilhops  were  at  incredible 
pains  to  prevent  the  importation  of  thofe  danger- 
ous volumes,  to  feize  them  after  their  importation, 
and  to  punifh  the  importers  and  purchafers.  They 
pretended  that  TindaFs  Tranflation  was  full  of 
errors  and  herefies  j  and  they  promifed  to  prepare 
and  publifh  a  more  faithful  tranflation :  but  they 
were  in  no  hafte  to  perform  their  promife.  In  the 
mean  time,  thofe  of  the  people  of  all  ranks  who 
fufpe&ed  that  many  errors  prevailed  in  the  church, 
and  wiflied  for  a  reformation,  became  more  and 
more  importunate  and  impatient  to  have  the  ufe  of 
the  fcriptures  in  their  native  language.  At  length 
archbifliop  Cranmer,  wifliing  to  gratify  this  lauda- 
ble defire  of  the  people,  obtained  the  king's  per- 
miflion  to  prepare  a  tranflation  cf  the  Bible,  to  be ' 
publifhed  by  authority.  To  accomplifli  this  work, 
Cranmer  divided  the  New  Teftament  into  nine 
parts,  chofe  nine  of  the  beft  Greek  fcholars  he  could 
find,  and  committed  the  tranflating  of  one  of  thcie 
parts  to  each.  When  they  were  all  tranflated  and 
returned  to  him,  he  fent  one  of  thefe  parts  to  one 
of  the  mod  learned  of  his  brethren  the  bifliops,  to 
be  corrected,  and  returned  with  their  obfervations. 

Eight 
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^"^ra  £ight  of  the  nine  bifhops  complied  with  this  requi- 
fition ;  but  Stokeflcy,  bifliop  of  London,  returned 
bis  part  (the  A&s  of  the  Apoftlcs)  with  a  furly 
mefikge  :  That  he  difapproved  the  allowing  theufe 
of  the  fcripturcs  to  the  people,  which  would  betray 
them  into  daipnablc  errors,  and  difturb  the  peact 
of  the  church;  The  primate  exprefling  fome  fur- 
prife  at  this  mcfiage,  one  of  the  company  obferved, 
that  do£tor  Stokeflcy  would  give  himfelf  no  trou- 
ble about  any  teftamentm  which  he  had  no  legacy; 
and  befides,  (faid  he,)  the  apoftles  were  fo  poor 
that  they  are  qtfite  below  the  notice  of  my  lord  of  < 
London.  This  tranflarion  was  not  publifiied  till 
about  three  years  after  the  order  for  preparing  it 
was  granted 

Ccwfics.  v  In  a  convocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbury 
**•  at  St.  Paul's,  June  21ft,  A.  D.  1536,  the  lord 
Cromwell  took  his  feat  above  the  archbilhop  as 
the  king's  vicegerent.  In  the  fourth  feffion,  June 
23d,  do£tor  Gwent,  prolocutor  of  the  lower 
houfe,  brought  up  a  complaint  to  the  higher 
houfe,  that  many  dangerous  errors  and  damnable 
herefies  were  now  publicly  preached  in  all  parts 
of  England ;  and  produced  a  fchedule  of  no  fewer 
than  fixty-feven  of  thofe  abufes,  errors,  and  he- 
refies, and  required  that  they  (hould  be  reform- 
ed. Many  of  thefe  pretended  errors  and  abufes 
are  now  the  eftablifhed  dofirines  and  pra&ices  . 
of  the  church  of  England;  fuch  as  *  preaching 
againft  tranfubftantiation,  purgatory,  extreme  unc- 
tion, auricular  confeflion,  penances,  pardons,  in- 

77  Burnet,  p. 
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exigences,  praying  to  faints,  worfhippiftg  images,  p**  xvi. 
and  relics j  pilgrimages,  holy  water,  hallowed  oil,  "~  w  ~* 
bread,  candles,  afhes,  and  palms ;  and  in  a  word, 
againft  ^11  dodkrines  that  have  no  foundation  in 
fcripture,  and  all  ceremonies  that  are  merely  of 
human  invention.  Againft  all  thefc,  the  clergy  of 
the  lower  houfe  of  convocation,  complained,  that 
fome  heretical  preachers  declaimed,  and  many  of 
the  people  talked,  with  impunity  T\  This  is  a 
fuffieient  proof,  that  the  principles  and  fpirit  of  the 
reformation  had  at  this  time  made  no  great  progrefi 
among  the  clergy  of  the  province  of  Canterbury. 
Though  they  had,  with  extreme  relu&ance,  re- 
nounced the  fupremacy  of  the  pope,  they  ftill  re- 
tained their  attachment  to  all  the  tenets  and  cere- 
monies of  the  church  of  Rome. 

The  clergy  of  the  province  of  York  were  ftill  York  con- 
more  averfc  to  all  reformation,  than  their  brethren  vocatMm' 
in  the  fouth.  The  vicegerent  had  fent  ten  inter- 
rogatories to  them,  to  which  he  required  their  an- 
fwcrs.  We  may  guefi  at  the  queftions  by  the 
anfwers.  To  the  firft  they  anfwered— That  all 
who  preached  againft  purgatory,  worlhipping  of 
faints,  pilgrimages,  images,  &c.  ftiould  be  com- 
mitted to  the  flames  as  heretics.  To  the  fecond— » 
That  neither  the  king,  nor  any  temporal  man, 
could  be  fupreme  head  of  the  church  by  the  laws 
of  God.  To  the  third— That  they  were  not  fufli- 
ciendy  inftru&ed  in  the  fad  to  return  any  anfwer. 
To  the  fourth— That  no  clerk  ought  to  be  put  to 
death  without  degradation.   To  the  fifth—That 
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pcnt.xvi»  no  man  ought  to  be  drawn  out  of  fan&uary,  but  in 
'  ~"  certain  cafes  expreffed  in  the  laws  of  the  church* 
To  the  fixth — That  the  clergy  in  the  north  had  not 
granted,  the  tenths  and  firft-fruits  to  the  king  in 
convocation ;  and  by  the  laws  of  the  church,  they 
can  make  no  fuch  grant ;  and  that  they  had  not 
given  their  confent  to  the  ad  of  parliament.  They 
think,  that  by  the  laws  of  God  no  temporal  man 
can  claim  fuch  tenths  and  firft-fruits.  To  the  fe- 
venth— That  lands  given  to  God,  the  church,  or 
religious  men,  may  not  be  taken  away,  and  put  to 
profane  ufes,  by  the  laws  of  God.  To  the  eighth 
—We  think  difpenfations  lawfully  granted  by  the 
pope  to  be  good and  pardons  have  been  allowed 
by  genera]  councils  and  the  laws  of  the  church. . 
To  the  ninth— We  think,  that  by  the  law  of  the 
church,  general  councils,  interpretations  of  ap-' 
proved  dodbors,  and  confent  of  chriftian  people,  ' 
the  pope  of  Rome  hath  been  taken  for  the  head  of 
the  church,  and  vicar  of  Chrift ;  and  fo  ought  to 
be  taken.  This  was  a  very  extraordinary  anfwer 
from  m.en  who  had  lately  renounced  the  fupremacy 
of  the  pope,  and  acknowledged  the  fupremacy  of 
the  king  by  a  folemn  oath.  They  had  probably 
obtained  adifpenfation  from  Rome.  To  the  tenth 
they  anfwered — We  think  that  the  examination  and 
correction  of  deadly  fin  belongeth  to  the  minifters 
of  the  church,  by  God's  law79.  Befides  thefe  an- 
fwers,  they  boldly  demanded  the  reftoration  of  the 
monafteries,  and  the  repeal  of  feveral  adts  of  par- 
liament.   In  thefe  anfwers  and  demands  we  difcover  , 
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the  feeds  of  that  formidable  rebellion  called  the  cent, 
pilgrimage  of  grace,  that  broke  out  in  the  north  in 
Odober,  A.  D.  1 536,  about  two  months  after  this 
convocation.  The  demands  of  the  infurgents  were 
in  the  fame  fpirit,  and  almoft  in  the  fame  words 
with  the  anfwers  of  the  convocation. 

England  was  at  this  time  a  fcene  of  great  anxiety 
and  agitation,  of  violent  animofities  and  difputeg 
between  the  friends  and  enemies  of  reformation. 
The  bifhops  were  equally  divided.    Cranmer  of 
Canterbury,  Goodrich  of  Ely,  Shaxton  of  Sarum, 
Latimer  of  Worcefter,  Fox  of  Hereford,  Hilfley  of 
Rocheftcr,  and  Barlow  of  Saint  David's,  favoured, 
and  endeavoured  to  promote  a  reformation  both  in 
the  do&rines  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  j  which 
was  oppofed  with  equal  zeal  by  Lee  of  York* 
Stokeflcy  of  London,  Tunftall  of  Durham,  Gar- 
diner of  Winchefter,  Sherborne  of  Chichefter,  Nix 
of  Norwich,  and  Kite  of  Carliflc*0.    The  digni- 
taries in  the  feveral  fees  generally  co-operated  with 
their  bifliops ;  the  inferior  clergy,  and  the  laity  of 
all  ranks,  were  no  left  divided,  and  as  warmly  en- 
gaged in  this  controverfy.    Many  books  were 
publiihed  on  both  (ides,  and  paffionate  altercations 
raged  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  between  the 
two  parties.    The  king,  defirous  to  allay  this  fer- 
ment, which  threatened  the  mod  dangerous  com- 
motions, gave  a  commiffion  to  the  bifhops  and 
Ibme  other  learned  men  to  draw  up  certain  articles 
of  union,  to  be  publiihed  by  royal  authority,  as  the 
creed  and  ritual  of  the  church  of  England,  in  which 
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all  the  fubjcfts  were  to  be  commanded  to  acquiefce. 
After  many  meetings  and  much  altercation,  the 
commiffioners  finished  their  work  :  each  party  re- 
linqiriflibg  fome  of  their  peculiar  opinions,  in  order 
to  preferve  others.  It  confided  of  two  parts :  the 
firft  contained  the  do&rines  neccflary  to  be  be- 
lieved $  and  the  fecond,  the  ceremonies  proper  to 
be  retained  to  promote  devotion.  In  the  firft  part, 
the  people  were  commanded  to  believe  every  thing 
contained  in  the  fcriptures  and  three  creeds ;  that 
called  the  Apoftle's,  the  Nicene,  and  the  Athana- 
fian.  The  three  facraments,  of  baptifm,  of  pe- 
nance, and  of  the  altar,  are  explained,  and  declared 
to  be  neccflary  to  ialvation.  In  the  explanation  of 
baptifm,  the  neceffity  of  baptifing  infants  is  afferted, 
and  rebaptifm  is  declared  to  be  a  damnable  herefy. 
In  the  explanation  of  penance,  auricular  confeflion 
to  a  pricft  is  made  neceflary ;  and  the  people  were 
to  be  taught  to  give  no  lefs  faith  and  credence  to 
the  words  "  of  abfolution  pronounced  by  the  mi* 
"  nifters  of  the  qjiurch,  than  they  would  give  unto 
<c  the  very  voice  and  words  of  God  himfclf,  if  he 
u  lhould  fpeak  unto  us  out  of  heaven/'  This 
moft  imjJious  and  pernicious  do&rine  was  too  ho- 
nourable and  advantageous  to  the  clergy  to  be  foon 
relinquifhcd.  In  the  explanation  of  the  facramcnt 
of  the  akar,  tranfubftantiation  is  afferted  in  the 
ftrongeft  terms  that  could  be  deviled.  This  firft 
part  concludes  with  an  explanation  of  the  do&rine 
of  juftification,  nearly  the  fame  with  that  which 
hath  been  adopted  by  all  proteftant  churches.  In 
the  iecond  part,  concerning  ceremonies,  images 
3  were 
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were  to  be  continued  in  churches,  and  the  people 
were  to  be  permitted  to  prefent  offerings  to  them, 
to  kneel,  and  to  burn  incenfe  before  them;  but 
they  were  to  be  taught  that  this  was  not  done  to  the 
images  themfelves,  but  to  the  honour  of  God;  "  for 
€c  elfe  there  might  fortune  of  idolatry  to  enfue, 
"  which  God  forbid."    This  doth  not  fcem  to 
have  been  the  moft  effectual,  way  to  prevent  idola- 
try.   Saints  were  to  be  honoured,  but  not  with  that 
confidence  and  honour  that  are  only  due  unto  God : 
that  it  was  proper  to  pray  to  them  to  be  our  inter- 
ccflbrs,  and  to  pray  for  us  to  Almighty  God.  The 
people  were  to  be  inftrufted,  "  to  pray  for  fouls 
tc  departed,  and  to  commit  them  in  our  prayers  to 
cc  God's  mercy,  and  alfo  to  caufe  others  to  pray 
<c  for  them  in  maffes  and  exequies,  and  to  give 
<c  alms  to  others  to  pray  for  them;  whereby  they 
"  may  be  relieved  and  holpen  of  fome  part  of  their 
"  pain."    By  this  the  emoluments  of  the  clergy 
were  fccured  under  the  name  of  alms.    The  peo- 
ple were  to  be  enjoined  -and  exhorted  to  obferve 
almoft  all  the  former  ceremonies ;  but  they  were 
to  be  taught,  "  that  none  of  thefe  ceremonies  have 
"  power  to  remit  fin,  but  only  to  ftir  and  lift  up 
u  our  minds  unto  God,  by  whom  ortly  our  fins  be 
<c  forgiven ,B."    Thefe  articles  were  publiflied  by 
the  king,  and  all  his  fubje&s  were  commanded  to 
receive  and  obey  them.    The  friends  of  reforma- 
tion feem  to  have  gained  fome  advantage  oh  this 
occafion.     The  fcriptures  and  the  three  ancient 
creeds  were  made  the  ftandards  of  do&rine,  without 
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e***  *^1:  any  mention  of  tradition..  Four  of  the  feven  facra- 
raents  were  omitted ;  purgatory  was  left  doubtful, 
pilgrimages  were  not  enjoined,  and  feveral  other 
things  were  explained  and  foftened.  Both  parties, 
however,  were  difcontented.  The  papifts  com- 
plained that  too  much  of  the  former  fyftem  was 
given  up ;  and  the  reformers,  that  too  much  of  it 
was  retained,  Thefe  articles  were  fubferibed  by 
all  the  members  of  both  houfes  of  convocation 

injiinc-  Thomas  lord  Cromwell,  the  king's  vicar-gene- 
ral, publifhed  injunctions  from  time  to  time,  di- 
recting the  clergy  what  doCtrines  they  were  to 
preach,  and  intruding  them,  in  an  authoritative, 
manner,  how  to  perform  the  various  duties  of  their 
facred  office.  This  was  humiliating  to  the  clergy, 
but  it  was  neceflary.  Many  of  the  parilh  priefh 
never  preached,  and  others  of  them  preached  only 
on  fuch  fubjeCts  as  tended  to  inflame  the  bigotry 
and  fuperftitkfti  of  the  people.  The  vicar-general, 
therefore,  in  his  injunctions,  commanded  all  re&ors, 
vicars,  and  curates  to  preach  one  fermon  in  each 
quarter  of  the  year :  "  Wherein,"  fays  he,  "  ye 
"  (hall  purely  and  fincerely  declare  the  very  gofpel 
«  of  Chrift,  and  in  the  fame  exhort  your  hearers 
"  to  works  of  charity,  mercy,  and  faith,  (pecially 
"  prefcribed  and  commanded  in  fcripture,  and  not 
"  to  repofe  their  truft  and  affiance  in  any  other 
«  works  devifed  by  men's  fantafies,  befides  fcrip- 
"  ture;  as  in  wandering  to  pilgrimages,  offering 
"  of  money,  candles,  or  tapers,  to  images  or  relics, 
"  or  killing  or  licking  the  fame.   If  ye  have  here* 
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u  tofoie  declared  to  your  parilhioners  any  thing  to  ,Ceat  XVI; 

u  the  extolling  or  letting  forth  pilgrimages,  feigned       w  ^ 

€€  relics,  or  images,  or  any  fuch  fuperftition,  ye 

«  lhall  now  openly  before  the  lame  recant  and  re- 

cc  prove  the  fame*  flic  wing  them,  as  the  truth  is, 

u  that  ye  did  the  fame  upon  no  ground  of  fcripture, 

"  but  as  one  led  and  feduced  by  a  common  error 

"  and  abufe  crept  into  the  church,  through  the  fuf- 

*  ferance  and  avarice  of  fuch  as  felt  profit  by  the 

Cf  fame  iV    Thefe  and  feveral  other  injundtions  in 

the  lame  ftrain  and  fpirit,  that  were  publiflied  by 

the  vicar-general,  A,  D.  1536-7,  were  drawn  up  by 

archbilhop  Cranmer:  but  they  were  very  difagree- 

able  to  the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  who  Hill  re* 

tained  a  cordial  affeftion  to  all  the  gainful  tenets  of 

the  church  of  Rome.    So  much  were  many  of  the 

clergy  diflatisBed  with  thefe  injun&ions,  that  they 

read  them  in  fuch  a  manner  that  none  could  under- 

ftand  them,  and  told  their  people  in  private,  to  do 

as  their  fathers  had  done,  and  that  the  old  way  was 

the  beft 

Henry  VIII.  became  more  and  more  tenacious  Vifitatk*; 
of  his  new  title  of  fupreme  head  of  the  church  of 
England,  when  he  found  that  it  brought  him  a  very 
great  accelfion  both  of  power  and  revenue.  At 
the  fame  time  he  knew  that  the  monaftics  of  all 
the  different  orders  in  his  dominions  were  fecret 
enemies  to  his  fupremacy,  and  devoted  to  the  pope. 
He  determined,  therefore,  firft  to  difgrace  them, 
by  expofing  their  vices  and  impoftures,  and  then 
to  ruin  them,  and  enrich  the  crown  with  their 
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Ipoils.  In  order  to  this,  he  appointed  a  new  vifit- 
ation,  A.  D.  1537,  of  all  the  remaining  religious* 
houfes  in  the  kingdom ;  and  the  commiffioner* 
were  inftru&ed  to  make  ftrift  inquiry  into  the 
vices,  the  fuperftitious  pra&ices,  and  the  cheats  of 
the  religious  of  both  fexes,  by  which  they  deceived 
the  people  and  nourifhed  fuperftition  to  enrich  them- 
felves.  Many  of  the  monks  were  fo  much  alarmed 
at  the  report  of  this  vifitation,  that  they  furrendered 
their  houfes  and  poffeflions  to  the  king,  without 
waiting  the  arrival  of  the  vifitors.  Thefe  furren- 
ders  were  made  on  various  pretences ;  but  the  prin- 
cipal motives  that  influenced  the  forrenderers  were, 
to  prevent  the  publication  and  punifliment  of  their 
vices,  crimes,  and  impoftures,  and  to  procure  bet- 
ter treatment  and  more  liberal  penfions.  The  chief 
employment  of  the  vifitors,  in  this  and  the  two 
following  years,  feems  to  have  been  fettling  the 
furrenders  of  monafteries,  and  the  penfions  of  the 
abbots,  priors,  and  monks  j  making  furveys  of  their 
cftates ;  taking  pofleflion  of  their  relics,  jewels,  and 
plate  (which  in  fome  houfes  was  of  great  value) ; 
felling  their  furniture ;  pulling  down  their  churches, 
and  fuch  of  their  other  buildings  as  were  only  fuited 
and  ufeful  to  monaftics ;  difpofing  of  their  bells, 
lead,  and  other  materials.  It  is  almoft  incredible 
how  many  magnificent  churches,  cloifters,  dormi- 
tories, libraries,  and  other  buildings,  which  had 
been  eredted  at  an  immenfe  expence  of  money  and 
labour,  were  unroofed  and  ruined,  in  the  fliort 
fpace  of  three  or  four  years.  To  this  dreadful 
havoc  Henry  and  his  courtiers  were  prompted, 

partly 
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partly  by  their  avarice,  and  partly  to  prevent  the  c«jt.xvi* 
re-eftabli(htnent  of  the  monaftics f5.  w  ^ 

To  finifa  this  great  affair,  a  parliament  was  Monaf- 
called,  which  met  at  Weftminfter  April  28th,  A.  D.  JJftdT 
1540.    On  the  13th  of  May  a  bill  was  brought 
into  the  houfe  of  peers  for  granting  to  the  king,  and 
his  heirs  and  fucceffors,  aH  the  houfes,  lands,  and 
goods  of  all  the  abbies,  priories,  nunneries,  chant- 
ries, hofpitals,  and  religious  houfes,  that  had  al- 
ready been  furrendered  or  fuppreffed,  or  that  fliould 
hereafter  be  furrendered  or  fuppreffed.    The  jour- 
nals take  4io  notice  of  any  oppofition  to  this  bill  in 
the  houie  of  peers:  but  it  certainly  met  with  oppo- 
fition.   There  were  no  fewer  than  twenty  abbots 
in  that  houfe,  who  could  not  all  be  fllent  on  that 
occafion  M.    Befides,  we  are  informed  that  Cran- 
xner  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  Latimer  biftop  of 
Worcefter,  and  fevcral  other  prelates  that  favoured 
the  new  learning,  {as  the  reformation  was  then 
called,)  pleaded  earneftly  for  the  prcfervation  of 
three  or  four  houfes  in  every  county,  to  be  con- 
verted into  fchools  for  the  education  of  youth,  and 
hofpitals  for  the  relief  of  the  poor ;  and  that  by 
their  oppofition  to  his  favourite  bill,  they  incurred 
the  king's  difpleafure,  which  he  foon  after  made 
them  feel*7.    Great  art  was  ufed  to  perfuade  the 
temporal  peers  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  houfe  of 
commons  to  pafs  this  bill,  againft  which  they  had 
many  objeftions.    They  were  affured,  <c  That  if 
4C  the  monaftcries  were  fuppreffed,  and  their  houfes, 

*s  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  135,  &c.       86  Journal*,  Dugdale,  p.  501. 
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"  lands,  and  goods  granted  to  their  king,  there 
"  fhould  be  created  forty  earls,  Cxty  barons,  three 
"  thoufand  knights,  and  forty  thoufand  foldiers 
«  with  fkilful  captains,  and  competent  maintenance 
"  for  them  all;  and  that  no  more  loans  or  fubfidies 
«  fhould  ever  be  demanded  M."   This  bill  accord- 
ingly pafled  both  houfes  with  much  lefs  oppofirion 
than  might  have  been  expe&ed;  and  in  confe- 
quence  of  it,  all  the  poflcfllons  of  fix  hundred  and 
forty-five  convents,  ninety  colleges,  two  thoufand 
three  hundred  and  feventy-four  chantries  and  free 
chapels,  and  an  hundred  and  ten  hofpicals,  were 
annexed  to  the  crown.   The  yearly  rent  of  their 
lands  was  eftimatcd  at  160,000 1.;  which  (if  we 
may  rely  on  the  opinion  of  a  right  reverend  and 
well-informed  hiftorian)  was  not  one  tenth  of  their 
real  value19.    The  jewels,  plate,  furniture,  and 
other  goods,  which  had  belonged  to  all  thefe 
houfes,  muft  have  amounted  to  a  prodigious  fum, 
of  which  no  computation  can  now  be  made*  In 
many  of  the  richer  monafteries  their  veftments 
were  of  cloth  of  gold,  filk  and  velvet,  richly  em- 
broidered; their  crucifixes,  images,  candlefticks, 
and  other  utenfils,  and  ornaments  of  their  churches, 
were  of  gold,  Giver  gilt,  and  filver       The  gold 
taken  from  the  fhrine  of  Thomas  a  Becket  at  Can- 
terbury, filled,  it  is  faid,  two  chefts,  which  eight 
ftrong  men  could  hardly  carry.    Much  of  the  jew- 
els and  plate  in  fome  monafteries  was  conveyed 
away  before  their  diflblution,  and  fome  of  it  was 

**  Coke's  4  Inftitoie,  f,  44.  *9  Burnet,  p.  169. 
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probably  fccrctcd  by  thofc  who  had  it  in  charge ;  f**^ 
but  after  all,  immenfe  quantities  came  into  the 
trcafiny,  where  it  did  not  long  continue. 

The  abolition  of  all  the  monadic  orders  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  alienation  of  their  property,  was  a 
rcry  bold  meafurc,  and  affords  a  ftriking  proof  of 
the  great  power  and  awful  determined  character  of 
the  king,  and  of  the  fuperior  abilities,  courage,  and 
wifdom  of  his  miniftcr  and  vicegerent  Cromwell. 
It  contributed  greatly  to  promote  the  permanent 
profperity  of  the  kingdom  in  many  refpe&s,  as 
well  as  the  reformation  of  religion,  which  could  not 
have  been  accompliflied  while  thofe  nurferies  of 
idlenefs,  vice,  and  fuperftition  remained. 

Though  Henry  had  now  emancipated  himfclf  Lambert 
and  his  fubje&s  from  the  dominion  of  the  pope,  he  bwrnt* 
ftill  continued  as  much  attached  as  ever  to  fome  of 
the  moft  abfurd  tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome,  par- 
ticularly tranfubftantiation  s  and  perfecuted  thofe 
who  prefumed  to  call  that  do&rine  in  queftion  with 
the  moft  unrelenting  cruelty.  A  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  this  occurred  A.  D.  1538.  One  John 
Nicolfon,  who  taught  a  fchool  in  London,  and  to 
conceal  himfelf  from  his  former  perfecutors,  had 
aflumed  the  name  of  Lambert,  being  brought 
before  archbifhop  Cranmer,  and  accufed  of  herefy, 
for  denying  the  corporal  prefence  of  Chrift  in  the 
eucharift,  appealed  to  the  king,  as  fupreme  head 
of  the  church  of  England.  Henry,  vain  of  his 
theological  learning,  and  inftigated  by  Gardiner 
bifhop  of  Winchefter,  the  moft  artful  of  men  and 
the  grcatcft  of  flatterers,  determined  to  bring  Lam- 
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belt  to  a  folemn  trial  before  himfelf  in  Weftmin- 
fter-hall.  Letter*  were  written  to  all  the  prelates 
and  principal  nobility  to  attend  this  trial.  When 
the  appointed  day  arrived,  the  king  appeared  in 
great  ftate,  clothed  in  white,  and  feared  under  a 
canopy  of  the  fame  colour,  to  denote  the  purity  of 
his  faith.  The  fpiritual  lords  were  featcd  on  his 
right  hand,  and  the  temporal  peers  on  his  left;  and 
the  hall  was  crowded  with  fpe&ators,  attra&ed  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  by  the  jiews  of  this  extra- 
ordinary trial.  When  the  prifoner  wa&  brought 
into  the  court,  he  appeared  to  be  greatly  amazed 
and  difconcerted  at  the  fight  of  the  auguft  affembly, 
and  the  ftern  countenance  of  the  king,  who,  (land- 
ing, commanded  one  of  the  bifliops  to  declare  the 
occafion  of  the  meeting.  This  being  done,  the 
king,  after  railing  at  the  prifoner  with  great  vehe- 
mence for  having  changed  his  name,  afked  him, 
"  Doft  thou  believe  the  real  corporal  pre  fence  of 
€<  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift  in  the  facramcnt  of 
"  the  altar  ?"  "  I  believe,"  faid  Lambert,  "  with 
*'  St.  Auguftine,  the  prefence  of  Chrift  in  the  fa- 
*f  crament  in  a  certain  manner."  The  king,  in  a 
paflionate  tone,  commanded  him  to  give  a  direft 
anfwer  to  the  queftion.  Lambert  fell  upon  his 
knees,  aiyl  began  to  praife  the  king  for  his  good- 
nefs,  in  condefccnding  to  hear  one  of  the  humbleft 
of  hisfubje&s;  but  Henry  interrupted  him,  faying, 
he  c^pie  not  there  to  hear  his  own  praifes;  and 
commanded  him  inftantly  to  anfwer  his  queftion  i 
which  he  did,  by  acknowledging  that  he  did  not 
believe  the  corporal  prefence  of  Chrift  in  the 
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fccramcnt.  Ten  bifhops  had  been  appointed  to  tot,xvfr 
manage  this  debate,  of  which  Cranmer  was  the 
firft ;  who,  addreffing  the  prifoner  with  great  mild- 
nefe,  attempted  to  prove,  from  our  Saviour's  ap- 
pearing to  Paul  at  his  converfionrriiat  a  body  might 
be  in  more  places  than  one  at  the  fame  time  But 
Gardiner  thinking  that  he  ufed  too  much  gentle- 
nefs,  broke  in  and  urged  the  fame  argument  yrith 
*  great  afperity  of  language.  He  was  followed  by 
Tonftal  of  Durham,  Stoke fley  of  London,  and 
other  fix  prelates,  who  in  fucceffion  argued  for  the 
corporal  prefence  from  various  topics.  Lambert, 
who  was  a  man  of  good  fenfe  and  learning,  and  had 
made  this  controverfy  very  much  his  ftudy,  an- 
fwered  all  his  opponents  in  their  turns,  with  great 
acutenefs  and  ftrtngth  of  argument,  though  he  was 
often  interrupted,  infultcd,  and  ridiculed.  At 
length,  worn  out  with  the  fatigue  of  ftanding  five 
hours,  and  difputing  with  fo  many  antagonifts,  he 
remained  filent.  The  king  then  afked  him,  "  Will 
"  you  live,  or  die  ?"  "  I  commit  my  foul,"  faid 
he,  "  to  the  mercy  of  God,  and  my  body  to  the 
cc  mercy  of  your  majefty." — "  I  will  have  no 
"  mercy,"  faid  Henry,  "  on  heretics;"  and  com- 
manded Cromwell  to  read  the  fentence,  which  con- 
demned the  prifoner  to  be  burnt  as  an  obftinate 
heretic.  This  cruel  fentence  was  executed  with 
circumftances  of  uncommon  cruelty  9\  It  is  im- 
poflible  to  contemplate  this  pompous  difplay  of 
barbarous  inhuman  bigotry  without  furprife  and 
horror.    May  God  prefcrve  this  happy  ifland  from 
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f8^^1;  the  return  of  that  infernal  fpiric!     Some  have 
|J"  imagiped  that  Cranmer,  on  this  occafion,  argued 
againft  the  convidtion  of  his  own  mind.    But  this 
is  a  miftake  j  there  is  fufficicnt  evidence  that  at  this 
timt,  and  for  fome  years  after,  he  was  a  firm  bc- 
Kever  of  the  corporal  prefence  9\ 
MkUyt        While  Henry  was  thus  facrificing  his  innocent 
aboiiihed.   fubjedts  to  his  bigoted  attachment  to  the  tenets  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  he  was  doing  fome  things 
which  contributed  not  a  litde  to  reformation.  The 
Romifh  calendar  was  crowded  with  faints j  and  the 
prodigious  number  of  holidays  greatly  impeded 
induftry,  and  promoted  riot  and  debauchery.  He 
1  iflued  a  proclamation,  A.  D.  1 536,  aboiifhing  all 
the  holidays  in  harveft,  from  July  ift  to  Septem- 
ber 29th,  except  three,  commanding  the  fcafts  of 
the  dedication  of  all  the  churches  in  England,  com- 
monly called  wakes,  to  be  kept  on  one  day,  the 
firft  Sunday  in  Oftober,  and  prohibiting  the  obferv- 
ation  of  the  feafts  of  the  patrons  of  churches M. 
This  a&  and  proclamation  was  fent  to  all  the  bi- 
fhops,  with  a  letter  from  the  king,  commanding 
them  ftridtly  to'  fee  it  put  in  execution  in  their 
refpe&ive  diocefes;  and  it  was  enforced  in  fubie- 
quent  injunctions.    By  this,  many  days  were  re* 
fcued  from  riot,  to  be  employed  in  ufeful  labour. 
Bible  There  was  nothing  the  friends  of  the  old  learn- 

tnnflateO.  ^  ^  tcncts  Qf  popery  were  then  called)  more 
dreaded  and  deprecated,  than  the  tranflation  of  the 
fcriptures  into  Englilh,  and  granting  the  ufe  of 
them  to  the  people;  nor  was  there  any  thing  that 
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the  friends  of  reformation  more  ardently  laboured  * 
to  procure.    This  was  a  long  and  violent  druggie 
between  the  two  parties.    Archbifhop  Warhacn 
lent  a  paftoral  letter  to  all  the  prelates  of  his  pro- 
vince, A.  D.  1526)  acquainting  them  that  certain 
children  of  iniquity,  blinded  by  malice,  had  tranf- 
hted  the  New  Teftament  into  Englilh,  to  fpread 
hcrefy,  and  ruin  men's  fouls  j  and  that  fome  of 
thefe  pernicious  books  had  been  brought  into  Eng- 
land.  He  dire&ed  them,  therefore,  to  command 
all  perfons  within  their  diocefes,  who  had  any  of 
thefe  dangerous  books,  to  deliver  them  up  to  their 
bifhop,  or  his  commiffary,  within  thirty  days,  under 
the  pain  of  excommunication,  and  of  being  pu- 
nifhed  as  heretics       Four  years  after  this,  the  cry 
for  a  tranflation  of  the  Bible,  and  the  oppofition  to 
it  ftill  continuing,  the  king  publifhed  a  proclama- 
tion; in  which  he  told  his  fubjefts,  that  he  had 
confulted  the  two  primates,  and  feveral  othtr  bi- 
fhops  and  learned  men  ;  "  and  that,  by  all  thole 
u  virtuous,  difcreet,  and  well-learned  perfonages  in 
"  divinity,  it  is  thought  that  it  is  not  neceflary  the 
u  fcriprores  be  in  the  Englilh  tongue,  and  in  the 
"  hands  of  the  common  people.    And  that  having 
u  iefpe£l  to  the  malignity  of  this  prefent  time,  with 
"  the  inclinations  of  the  people  to  erroneous  opi- 
"  nions,  the  tranflation  of  the  New  Teftament  and 
u  the  Old  into  the  vulgar  tongue  of  the  Englifh, 
"  fliould  rather  be  the  occafion  of  continuance  or 
"  increafe  of  errors  among  the  faid  people,  than 
€t  any  benefice  or  commodity  towards  the  wcale  of 
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*vt  "  their  fouls  9S."    Such  were  the  fentiments  of  the 
king  and  prelates  of  England  on  this  fubjeft  at  that 
time.    But  after  Henry  began  to  quarrel  with  the 
pope,  and  Cranmer  was  advanced  to  the  primacy, 
he  changed  his  opinion,  and  began  to  liften  to  the 
opinions  of  his  fubje&s,  to  have  the  fcriptures  in  a 
language  they  underftood.    When  dodtor  Cranmer 
was  advanced  to  the  primacy,  he  ftood  in  the  higheft 
degree  of  favour  with  the  king,  which  was  the 
caufe  of  his  unexpefted  promotion.    This  gave 
him  fo  much  influence  and  authority  in  the  church, 
that  the  convocation  of  his  province,  December  9th, 
A.  D.  1534,  confented  and  agreed  that  he  (hould 
make  application  to  the  king,  to  name  and  appoint 
certain  honeft  and  learned  men  to  tranflate  the 
fcriptures  into  Englifh,  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  people,  for  their  inftru&ion       Cranmer  ap- 
plied to  the  king  accordingly,  and  obtained  a  com- 
million  to  himielf  and  fome  other  learned  men,  to 
prepare  a  tranflation  of  the  Bible,  for  the  inftrudtion 
of  his  fubjedts.    For  expedition  in  this  work,  which 
he  had  much  at  heart,  he  divided  the  Bible  into 
feveral  parts,  and  gave  one  to  each  tranflator. 
When  the  tranflation  was  finifbed,  the  printing  of 
it  was  committed  to  Richard  Grafton  and  Edward 
Whitchurch,  who  obtained  permiffion  from  Francis 
to  print  it  at  Paris       But  on  a  complaint  from 
the  French  clergy,  the  part  that  was  then  printed 
was  feized.    The  printers,  however,  were  permit- 
ted to  retire  with  their  types  and  preffes,  and 
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finifhed  their  work  in  London,  When  Cranmer  c«txvi. 
received  fome  copies  of  this  Bible,  he  faid  it  gave  ^  w  ~~* 
him  more  joy  than  if  he  had  received  a  prefent  oij 
10,000 L  The  king,  by  proclamation,  A.  D.  1535b 
commanded  one  of  thefe  Bibles,  at  the  equal  ex- 
pence  of  the  incumbent  and  the  parifliioners,  to  be 
depofited  in  every  parilh-church,  to  be  read  by  all 
who  pleafed ;  and  as  fome  towns  and  parifhes  did 
not  obey  this  firft  proclamation,  it  was  enforced  in 
a  fecond,  with  fevere  penalties 9*.  At  laft  Crom- 
well procured  permiffion,  A.  D.  1539,  to  all  the 
fubjeds,  to  purchafe  copies  of  this  Englifh  Bible 
for  the  ufe  of  themfelves  and  their  families  By 
fuch  flow  fteps,  the  people  of  England  obtained  the 
ineftimable  privilege  of  pending,  the  word  of  God 
in  their  own  language,  which  had  been  long  denied 
them.  This  privilege  was  not  obtained  without 
much  difficulty  and  oppofition  from  the  popifli 
party. 

Befides  this  tranflation  of  the  Bible,  fome  other  Other 
books  were  publiftied  about  this  time,  by  the  king's  book** 
authority,  for  the  inftru&ion  of  his  fubje&s;  as  the 
King's  Primer,  A.  D.  1535,  which  was  a  colle&ion 
of  twenty-nine  fmall  trafts,  confifting  of  explana- 
tions of  the  creed,  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  ten  com* 
mandments,  and  feveral  pialms  and  prayers  for 
different  occafionsj  the  Bi(hops'  Book,  A.D.  1537, 
or  the  godly  and  pious  inftitution  of  a  Chriftian 
Man,  which  was  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of 
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f"*3^1;  bifhops,  and  reviled  and  corrc&ed  by  the  king 
L  9  ^  Though  thefc  books  contained  too  many  of  the 
peculiar  tenets  and  fuperftirious  ceremonies  of  die 
church  of  Rome,  they  contributed  not  a  little  to 
difiufe  a  fpirit  of  inquiry  among  the  people,  and 
thereby  promoted  the  reformation.  The  Bifliops* 
Book,  or  the  Inftitution  of  a  Chriftian  Man,  was 
fubferibed  by  the  two  archbilhops  and  nineteen 
bifliops,  and  confirmed  by  an  aft  of  parliament. 
The  publication  of  the  Englifh  Bible,  and  of  thefe 
books,  gave  great  joy  to  the  friends  of  the  re- 
formation. 

^JJJJJJi  The  images  and  relics  of  feints  had  long  been 
the  chief  objeds  of  the  fuperftirious  veneration  of 
the  people  of  England,  and  of  all  the  other  nations 
of  Europe  in  communion  with  the  church  of  Rome. 
This  kind  of  devotion  was  very  much  encouraged 
by  the  clergy,  efpecially  by  the  monaftics,  who  had 
the  cuftody  of  thole  images  and  relics,  and  were 
enriched  by  the  offerings  of  their  deluded  worlhip- 
pers.  To  increafe  their  gains,  they  publiflied  ac-  ' 
counts  of  miraculous  cures  pretended  to  be  wrought 
by  certain  images,  and  were  guilty  of  many  other 
deceits  and  impofitions.  Some  of  thefe  were  dis- 
covered and  expofed  at  the  diffolution  of  the  mo* 
nafteries,  which  gave  a  check  to  that  ipecies  of 
fuperftition loa.   But  many  images  and  relics  ftill 

10#  Strype's  Mem.  ch.  31.  Cnmmer,  ch.  13.  I 
*°*  A  crucifix  at  Boxlty  in  Kent,  which  moved  its  head,  arms, 
and  legs,  by  fprings  and  wheels  concealed  in  the  body  of  it,  was  ma- 
naged by  a  prieft.  The  blood  of  Chrift  at  Hales  in  Gloucefterlfcire, 
as  it  was  pretended,  was  difcorcred  to  be  the  blood  of  a  dock  renewed 
weekly.  Burnet,  p.  94a. 
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remained  in  cathedrals  and  other  churches,  that 
were  the  objects  of  popular  veneration,  and  at- 
tracted crowds  of  pilgrims.    The  Icing  therefore 
fent  inftru&ions  to  all  the  bifhops,  A.  D.  1538,  di- 
rcfting  them  to  command  their  clergy  to  teach  the 
people  in  their  fermons,  "  not  to  repofe  their  truft 
"  and  affiance  on  works  deviled  by  men's  fantafies, 
u  as  in  wandering  to  pilgrimages,  offering  of  mo* 
"  ney,  candles,  or  tapers,  to  feigned  relics  or 
!     "  images,  or  luffing  or  licking  the  fame,  or  fuch 
fC  like  fuperftition."  They  were  further  inftrudted,  . 
that  if  they  knew  of  any  fuch  feigned  images  in  any 
of  their  diocefes,  that  were  abufed  with  pilgrimages 
or  offerings,  to  take  them  down  without  delay,  for 
avoiding  that  molt  deteftable  offence  of  idolatry  ,0\ 
Befides  thele  general  inftru&ions,  particular  injunc- 
tions were  given  for  pulling  down  fome  of  the  rich- 
eft  and  moft  frequented  ihrines,  as  that  of  St. 
Richard  at  Colchefter,  and  of  St.  Thomas  Becket 
at  Canterbury loS.    But  as  Becket  had  long  been 
efteemed  the  greateft  of  faints,  attra&ed  die  greateft 
crowds  of  pilgrims,  and  received  the  moft  valuable 
of  offerings,  he  was  treated  with  greater  ceremony. 
He  was  fokmnly  tried  before  the  king  in  council, 
and  found  to  be  neither  a  faint,  nor  a  martyr.  Not 
a  faint,  becaule  he  had  rebelled  againft  his  fove- 
reign ;  not  a  martyr,  becaufe  he  had  fallen  in  a  fray, 
in  which  he  was  the  aggreffor.   He  was  therefore 
1     .condemned  as  a  traitor,  all  the  rich  ornaments  of 
his  altar  and  flirine  confifcated,  his  feftival  abolifh- 
ed,  apd  all  his  images  thrown  down  l0\ 

"*  Pox,  p.  io».  Wilkin,  p.  840*  Ibid.  p.  835.  847- 
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Thus  far  had  the  reformation  of  the  church  of 
England  proceeded  before  the  meeting  of  the  par- 
liament in  April  1539,  when  an  effe&ual  flop  was 
put  to  its  further  progrefs,  though  much  remained 
to  be  reformed.   As  the  changes  that  had  been 
made  were  chiefly  owing  to  the  influence  of  arch- 
bilhop  Cranmer  and  lord  Cromwell  with  the  king, 
fo  the  (top  that  was  now  put  to  any  further  changes 
was  partly  owing  to  the  decline  of  that  influence, 
and  partly  to  the  infinuacing  arts  and  perfuafions  of 
the  popifli  party.    Gardiner,  bifliop  of  Winchefter, 
reprefented  to  the  king,  that  the  emperor  and  the 
kings  of  France  and  Scotland,  at  the  inftigation  of 
the  pope,  were  meditating  an  invafion  of  his  domi- 
nions ;  that  many  of  his  own  fubje&s  were  fo  much 
offended  with  the  late  innovations  in  religion,  and 
fo  much  difquieted  by  their  fears  of  greater  inno- 
vations, that  they  were  ripe  for  rebellion ;  and  that 
the  only  way  to  avert  all  thefe  dangers,  would  be 
to  convince  the  world  by  fome  fignal  aft,  that 
though  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  obedience  of 
the  pope,  he  had  not  renounced  the  catholic  faith. 
Some  of  the  reformers  alfo  contributed  not  a  little 
to  alienate  the  king's  mind  from  them,  by  declaim- 
ing with  too  much  vehemence  againft  certain  doc- 
trines of  the  church  of  Rome,  to  which  he  was  ftift 
attached. 

Influenced  by  thefe,  and  perhaps  by  other  mo- 
tives with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  Henry 
refolved  to  proceed  no  farther  in  the  road  of  re- 
formation, and  to  fecure  the  remaining  tenets  and 
5  ceremonies* 
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ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Rome  by  a  law,  with  p^* XVJ; 
the  mod  intimidating  fan&ions. 

The  parliament  met  April  28th,  and  the  lord  Parlia- 
chancellor  Audley  May  5th  prefented  the  following 
meflagc  from  the  king  to  the  houfe  of  peers: 
€€  That  it  was  his  majefty's  defire  above  all  things, 
u  that  the  diverfities  of  opinions  concerning  the 
u  chriftian  religion,  in  his  kingdom,  ftiould  be 
<c  with  all  pofiiblc  expedition  plucked  up  and  ex- 
€C  prpated:  and  therefore  fince  this  affair  was  of 
u  fo  extraordinary  a  nature,  that  it  could  not  well 
<c  be  determined  in  a  fhort  time,  confidering  their 
cc  various  fentiments,  by  the  whole  houfe,  the  king 
w  thought  it  neceflary,  if  it  fcemed  good  unto 
<c  them,  that  they  (hould  chufe  a  committee  of 
<c  themfelves  t&  examine  into  thefe  different  opU 
<c  nionss  and  whatever  they  decreed  concerning 
u  them,  might  be  with  all  convenient  fpeed,  com- 
"  municated  to  the  whole  parliament."  The  houfe 
complied'With  this  meffage,  and  chofe  a  committee 
of  ten  members,  five  of  the  old  and  five  of  the  new 
learning,  which  was  thought  to  be  mod  equi- 
table*05. But  it  did  not  contribute  to  expedition : 
for  after  eleven  meetings  arid  many  warm  debates, 
they  could  agree  upon  nothing ;  nor  was  there  any 
probability  that  they  ever  would  agree,  which  made 
it  neceflary  to  adopt  fome  other  method. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  popifti  party,  and  in  high  favour  with  the  king, 
acquainted  the  peers  May  16th,  that  their  com- 
mittee could  come  to  no  agreement.    He  there  • 

*°5  Parliament.  Hi  ft.  vol.  iii.  p.  14*; 
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laid  before  the  houle  the  fix  following  articles,  to 
be  examined  by  the  whole  parliament;  and  that 
their  determination  upon  them  fliould  be  formed 
into  a  law,  to  which  all  the  fubje&s  fhould  be  com- 
pelled to  conform  by  certain  penalties : 

1.  Whether  the  facramentof  the  altar  be  the 
real  body  of  our  Lord,  without  tranfubftantiation, 
ornot,c6? 

2.  Whether  that  (acrament  fliould  be  given  to 
the  laity  in  both  kinds,  or  not  ? 

3.  Whether  vows  of  chaftity  made  by  men  or 
women  ought  to  be  obferved  by  the  law  of  God,  or 
not? 

4.  Whether  private  mafles  ought  to  be  retained 
by  the  law  of  God,  or  not  ? 

5.  Whether  priefts  may  marry  by  the  law  of 
God,  or  not  ? 

6.  Whether  auricular  confeflion  to  a  pricft  be 
neceflary  by  the  law  of  God,  or  not  ? 

Thefe  were  the  queftions  that  were  the  great 
fubjedts  of  thofe  violent  difputes  between  the  friends 
and  enemies  of  the  reformation,  that  difturbed  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  it  was  to  put  an  end  to 
thefe  difputes,  by  giving  vi&ory  to  the  one  partyt 
and  impofing  filcnce  on  the  other,  that  a  parlia- 
mentary decifion  of  them  was  now  required.  The. 
popifli  party  poflcfled  decifive  advantages  in  the 
difcuffion  of  thefe  queftions  in  this  parliament. 
The  king  ardently  defired  them  to  be  determined 
in  favour  of  that  party,  and  his  influence  was  irrc- 

106  Provided  the  corporal  prefence  was  acknowledged,  the  popifli 
party  wa»  willing  to  give  up  UiU  word* 
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fiftible.  The  parliamentary  abbots  had  not  yet  rea- 
ligned their  feals,  and  twenty  of  them  were  actually 
prefcnt  in  the  houfe  of  peers10*.  The  other  party, 
however,  did  not  tamely  yield  the  vidtory;  but 
having  fcripture,  reafon,  and  the  mod  ancient  fa- 
thers oh  their  fide,  they  fupported  their  opinions 
with  great  fpirit,  and  protracted  their  proceedings 
to  a  great  length.  Archbilhop  Cranmer,  it  is  faid> 
maintained  the  tenets  of  the  reformers  no  lefs  than 
three  days,  with  fuch  dignity,  eloquence,  and 
learning,  as  compelled  the  admiration  of  his  great- 
eft  enemies  *°\  Numbers  at  length  prevailed.  All 
the  fix  queftions  were  determined  in  conformity  to 
the  do6trines  of  the  church  of  Rome;  and  the  lord 
chancellor  reported  to  the  houfe  May  30th,  "  that 
u  it  was  his  majefty's  pleafure,  that  fomc  penal 
"  ftatute  fliould  be  cna&ed,  to  compel  all  his  fub- 
u  jefts,  who  were  any  way  diflenters  or  contra- 
<c  di&ors  of  thefc  articles,  to  obey  them."  The 
houfe  appointed  the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  the 
bi(hops  of  Ely  and  St.  Afaph,  with  doftor  Petre, 
a  matter  in  chancery,  to  prepare  one  bill  j  and  the 
archbilhop  of  York,  the  bifhops  of  Durham  and 
Wincheftcr,  with  doftor  Trigonncll,  alfo  a  mafter 
in  chancery,  to  prepare  another.  Both  bills  were 
communicated  to  the  king  on  Sunday  June  ift,  and 
he  preferred  /that  prepared  by  the  archbilhop  of 
York  and  his  committee,  who  were  all  zealous  for 
the  old  learning ;  and  there  is  good  evidence,  that 
a  great  part  of  that  bill  was  drawn  by  the  king  him* 

s»7  Dugdale't  Summons  to  Pari.  p.  501 . 
10*  Herbert,  p.  119. 
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Cromwell,  by  the  king's  dire&ion,  laid  the  above 
fix  qucftions  before  the  lower  houfe  of  convocation 
June  2d,  and  obtained  anfwers  to  them  agreeable 
to  the  tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome,  exprefled  in 
very  ftrong  terms;  to  convince  parliament,  that 
thefe  were  thc  fentimcnts  of  the  clergy110.  At  laft 
this  famous  bill  was  brought  into  the  houfe  of  peers 
June  7th,  and  palled  June  ioth;  on  which  day  the 
king  fent  a  meffagc  to  archbifhop  Cranmer,  de- 
firing  him  not  to  come  to  the  houfe,  fince  he  could 
not  give  his  aflfent.  But  he  returned  for  an  anfwer, 
that  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  attend,  and  declare  . 
his  diffent"1.  A  very  bold  anfwer,  confidering  to 
whom  it  was  made*  This  bill  pafled  the  houfe  of 
commons  on  June  16th,  and  received  the  royal 
aflent  on  the  28th,  the  laft  day  of  the  feffion.  . 
Aa  of  the  By  this  a<5l,  commonly  called  the  bloody  aft,  if  j 
Sxarticies.  any  pcrfon  by  word,  writing,  printing,  or  any  other  ! 
way,  denied  or  difputed  the  real  prefence  of  the  na- 
tural body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  Jefus  Chrift, 
conceived  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  the  blefied  facra- 
ment  of  the  altar,  after  the  confecration,  under  the 
form  of  bread  and  wine ;  or  that  in  the  flelh  under 
the  form  of  bread,  is  not  the  very  blood  of  Chrift ; 
or  that  with  thc  blood  under  the  form  of  wine,  is 
not  the  very  flefh  of  Chrift,  he  was  to  be  adjudged 
an  heretic,  and  to  fuffer  death  by  burning;  and 
all  his  lands,  goods,  and  chattels,  were  to  be  for- 
feited to  the  king,  as  in  the  cafe  of  high  treafon. 
If  any  affirmed  or  taught  that  communion  in  both 

'°9  Wilkin,  p.  848.       «»  Ibid.  p.  845.  Fbx.  p.  1057. 
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kinds  was  neceflary;  or  that  priefts  might  mar- 
ry  j  or  that  vows  of  chaftity  were  not  perpetu- 
ally binding ;  or  that  private  mafies  were  not  law- 
ful and  laudable ;  or  that  auricular  confeffion  to  a 
prieft  was  not  neceffary  j  they  were  to  fuffcr  death 
as  felons  Commiffioners  were  appointed  in  eve* 
ry  county  to  difcover  and  apprehend  all  offenders 
againft  any  part  of  this  aft,  that  none  who  were 
guilty  might  efcape. 

The  atrocious  cruelty  of  this  aft  is  too  obvious  to  Cruelty  of 
need  any  i  11  u  ft  rat  ion.  Could  any  thing  be  mofe  thalaa# 
barbarous  than  to  confign  to  the  flames  all  who  had 
the  courage  and  honefty  to  acknowledge,  that  they  v 
could  not  renounce  their  reafon,  and  difbolieve  the 
united  teftimony  of  all  their  fenfes?  To  condemn 
the  clergy  to  celibacy,  was  fufficiently  cruel  but 
to  punifh  a  perfon  with  death  for  faying  fo,  was  the 
extreme  of  cruelty.  But  cruel  as  this  aft  was,  no- 
thing could  exceed  the  joy  and  exultation  of  the  po- 
pi(h  party  on  its  paffing,  except  the  terror  and  de- 
jedion  of  the  friends  of  the  reformation.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  houfe  of  peers  wrote  thus  in  a  letter  ftili 
extant:  <c  And  alfo  news  here,  I  aflure  you  never 
u  prince  fliewed  himfelf  fo  wife  a  man,  fo  well 
"  learned,  and  fo  catholic,  as  the  king  hath  done 
"  in  this  parliament.  With  my  pen  I  cannot  ex- 
fc  prefs  his  marvellous  goodnefs,  which  is  come  to 
"  fuch  effeft,  that  we  ihall  have  an  aft  of  parlia- 
,c  ment  fo  fpiritual,  that  I  think  none  fhall  dare  to 
"  fay,  in  the  bleflfed  facrament  of  the  altar  doth  re- 
,c  main  cither  bread  or  wine  after  the  confecratiom 


««*  Sutures,  31  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  I4< 
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cent  xvl  cc  nor  that  a  pricft  may  have  a  wife;  nor  that  it  is 
"  neceflary  to  receive  our  Maker  in  both  kinds; 
"  nor  that  private  maffes  fliould  not  be  faid  as  they 
€t  have  been;  nor  that  it  is  not  neceflary  to  have 
"  auricular  confeffion.    Finally,  all  in  England 
<c  have  caufe  to  thank  God,  and  moft  heartily  to  re- 
joice  of  the  king's  moft  godly  proceedings  BiV* 
On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  reformers  fled  to 
the  continent  to  fave  their  lives.    Shaxton  biftiop 
of  Salifbury,  and  Latimer  bilhop  of  Worcefter,  re- 
figned  their  fees  and  retired  to  a  private  ftation"4. 
Archbiihop  Cranmer  was  greatly  dejc&ed,  and  fent 
away  his  wife  to  her  friends  in  Germany.  The 
king,  however,  had  ftill  fo  great  a  regard  for  him, 
that  he  fent  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  lord  Crom- 
well to  dine  with  him,  and  to  allure  him  of  his  un^ 
changeable  efteem  and  favour115. 
Toa  cmel      The  king  and  the  friends  of  Rome  overa&ed 
cuitd.*1*    ^tlr  part  on  this  occafion,  by  making  this  aft  fo 
fanguinary  that  it  could  not  be  executed  without 
rendering  the  kingdom  a  fcene  of  unexampled  hor- 
ror and  bloodfhcd.    This  foon  appeared.  The 
commiflioners  appointed  to  put  it  in  execution  in 
London,  in  fourteen  days  committed  and  indided 
no  fewer  than  Ave  hundred  perfons;  among  whom 
were  Shaxton  and  Latimer,  and  all  the  reforming 
preachers.    The  lord  chancellor  Audley  waited 
upon  the  king,  and  reprefented  the  fatal  efle&s  of 
thefc  violent  proceedings  in  fuch  ftrong  colours, 
that  Henry  relented,  and  commanded  the  prifoncra 

"1  Strype's  Cranmer,  Append.  No.  xxvi. 

n*  Rytn.p,  641.  643.  "5  Strype't  Cranmer,  ch.  19. 
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to  be  liberated  "6.  Tins  gave  a  check  to  the  too  Q"*-*^ 
forward  zeal  of  the  commifiioners  in  London,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  while  the  lord 
Cromwell  retained  his  office  of  the  execution  of  this 
terrible  aft,  it  was  in  a  manner  fufpended.  Me- 
ian&hon,  one  of  the  mod  learned  and  moderate  of 
the  German  reformers,  who  was  much  refpefted 
by  the  king,  wrote  him  a  long  and  pathetic  letter, 
cxpoftulating  with  him  on  the  feverity  of  this  law, 
expoGng  the  artifices  of  Gardiner  its  chief  pro-  ¥ 
moter,  and  conjuring  him  to  purfue  milder  mea- 
furcs,  as  more  confident  with  the  fpirit  chriftU 
anity.  «  O  impudent  and  wicked  Winchelter! 
<c  (faid  he,)  who,  under  thefe  colourable  fetches, 
<c  thinketh  to  deceive  the  eyes  of  Chrift,  and  the 
w  judgments  of  all  the  godly  in  the  world.  Thefe 
"  things  have  I  written  that  you  may  iinderftand 
<c  the  crafty  flights,  and  fo  judge  of  the  purpofe 
"  and  policy  of  thefe  bifliops117."  This  letter,  it 
is  probable,  made  fome  impreffion  on  the  king's 
mind.  However  that  may  be,  the  ftorm  did  not 
fall  fo  fuddenly  on  the  reformers  as  they  dreaded, 
and  their  enemies  defired,  though  it  afterwards  fell 
very  heavy, 

As  the  greater  monafteries  were  furrendered  in  New 
this  and  the  following  year,  and  a  great  mafs  of  rict.°P" 
wealth  in  lands,  money,  and  goods,  had  already 
come  into  the  king's  hands,  it  was  now  thought  to 
be  time  to  perform  fome  of  the  pompous  promifes 
that  had  been  made  to  procure  the  diffolution  of 
the  religious  houfes.    The  lord  Cromwell  brought 

«*«  Hall,  f.  134*  "7  Fox,  p.  1070. 
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F"*'  *^  a  bill  into  the  houfc  of  peers!*May  23d,  to  empower 
the  king  to  ered  new  biftioprics,  deanries,  and  col- 
leges, by  letters  patent,  and  endow  them  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  fuppreffecf  monafteries.  This  bill 
was  fo  univerially  acceptable  that  it  pafled  that  houfe 
the  fame  day;  and  was  fentto  the  commons,  by  whom 
it  was  paflcd  with  the  fame  alacrity.  A  draught  of 
the  preamble  of  this  bill*  written  in  the  king's  own 
hand,  is  ft  ill  extant;  to  which  is  annexed,  in  the 
9  fame  hand,  a  fcheme  of  eighteen  new  bifhoprics,  as 
many  deanrics,  and  feveral  colleges,  the  places 
where  they  were  to  be  feated,  and  the  monafteries 
out  of  which  they  were  to  be  endowed11*.  This 
is  a  proof  that  Henry  intended  great  things.  But 
before  he  proceeded  to  execute  them,  he  fyad 
granted  away  fo  many  of  the  lands,  and  fquanderccj 
away  fo  much  of  the  money,  that  he  could  not  per- 
form what  he  had  projected.  In  virtue  of  the  above 
aft,  he  crefted  only  fix  new  bifhoprics,  at  the  fol- 
lowing places,  viz.  Weftminfter,  Oxford,  Peter- 
borough, Briftol,  Chefter,  and  Gloucefter.  Thefe 
fees  were  all  founded  in  the  courfe  of  the  years 
1540,  1541,  and  154a1'9.  This  was  one  of  the 
greateft  advantages  the  nation  •  derived  from  the 
fuppreflion  of  the  religious  houfes.  Before  this, 
feveral  of  the  diocefes  were  (and  perhaps  ftill  are} 
too  extenfive. 

Ptriia-         The  parliament,  after  two  prorogations,  met 
mcnt#       again  April  1 2th,  A.  D.  1 540.    The  king  had  been 
long  engaged  in  the  irrational  and  hopelefs  projedt 
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of  compelling  all  his  fubjefts  to  entertain  exa&ly  Cent  XVI# 
the  fame  religious  opinions,  and  to  change  thefe 
opinions  as  often  as  he  changed  his  own.  With 
this  view  the  cruel  aft  of  the  fix  articles  had  been 
lately  made,  to  burn  or  hang  all  who  difTented  from 
the  eftablifhed  fyftem.  The  title  of  that  aft  was : 
For  abolifliing  diverfity  of  opinions  concerning  the 
chriftian  religion.  But  with  all  its  terrors  it  did 
not  accomplifh  that  end.  Religious  controverfies 
and  diverfity  of  opinions  (till  continued.  The  lord 
Cromwell,  as  the  king's  vicegerent  in  fpirituals, 
made  a  long  fpeech  to  both  houfes,  in  which  he 
acquainted  them,  that  the  king  was  grieved  at  the 
difcord  and  difienfion  that  prevailed  among  his  fub- 
jefts  in  religion ;  and  that  he  carneftly  defired  to 
bring  them  all  to  a  perfeft  agreement  in  their  re- 
ligious principles,  and  a  perfect  uniformity  in  their 
religious  worlhip.  That  in  order  to  this,  he  had 
appointed  one  committee  of  bifhops  and  learned 
men  to  prepare  a  fyftem  of  the  chriftian  dodtrines, 
which  all  his  fubjefts  fhould  be  compelled  to  be- 
lieve and  another  committee  to  fettle  the  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies,  which  all  fhould  be  compel- 
led to  obferve  in  worfhip.  He  told  them  further, 
that  his  majefty ,  who  was  a  true  chriftian  and  a  moft 
learned  divine,  would  affift  both  thefe  committees. 
The  parliament  unanimoufly  approved  of  the  de* 
fjgn,  and  appointed  the  committees  to  meet  every 
Monday,  Wednefday,  and  Friday,  in  the  forenoon, 
and  every  day,  except  Sunday,  in  the  afternoon, 
on  that  bufinefs.  The  committees  laboured  with 
great  diligence  in  this  arduous,  or  rather  imprac-  ~ 
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c<nt.  xvi.  ticablc  work,  as  appears  from  many  of  their 
papers  that  are  (till  extant  "a.  But  as  they  were 
compofed  of  an  almoft  equal  number  of  members 
of  the  old  and  new  learning,  they  proceeded  very 
flowly,  and  could  not  finifli  their  work  in  time  to 
be  prefented  to  parliament  before  its  di Ablution. 
This  was  forefeen,  and  the  parliament  near  the  end 
of  the  feffion  made  a  very  extraordinary  law  to 
oblige  all  the  fubjefts  of  the  kingdom  to  believe  a 
fyftem  of  do&rines  that  was  not  yet  compofed,  and 
to  obferve  a  fyftem  of  ceremonies  that  was  not  yet 
prepared.  By  this  law  it  was  ena&ed,  "  That  what- 
"  foever  was  determined  by  the  archbifhops  and 
"  bifhops,  and  otherdivines  now  commiHionated  for 
"  that  effc&i  or  by  any  other  appointed  by  the  king, 
"  and  publifhed  by  the  king's  authority,  concerning 
"  the  chriftian  faith,  or  the  ceremonies  of  the  church, 
"  (hould  be  believed  and  obeyed  by  all  the  king's 
"  fubje&s,  as  well  as  if  the  particulars  fo  fet  forth 
«  had  been  enumerated  in  this  aft  This 
feems  to  be  the  utmoft  bounds  to  which  fubmiffion, 
not  to  lay  feverity,  could  be  carried. 
Perfecu-  Thomas  lord  Cromwell,  knight  of  the  garter, 
,,on'  lord  privy  feal,  lord  chamberlain,  and  lord  vice* 
gerent,  was  created  earl  of  Eifex  April  14th ;  and 
to  all  theie  honours  and  great  offices  he  had  been 
raifed  from  a  very  humble  ftation  by  the  king's 
favour.  But  his  fall  was  as  fudden  as  his  rife  was 
great.  When  he  was  fitting  in  council  June  10th, 
not  confeious  of  any  guilt,  or  apprehenfive  of  any 

>*>  Strype's  Mem.  Append.  No.  lxxxviii.    Burnet,  book  iii. 
Records.  No.  xxi. 
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danger,  he  was  feized  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  Cent,  x  vi. 
He  was  attainted  by  an  aft  of  parliament  for  herefy  ^ 
and  high  treafon,  without  being  heard,  and  behead- 
ed on  Tower-hill  July  28th.  The  friends  of  the 
reformation  fbon  found  that  they  had  fuftained  a 
mighty  lofs  by  the  fall  of  thw  great  man ;  for  he 
was  hardly  laid  in  his  grave,  when  three  of  the  mod 
learned  and  zealous  preachers  of  the  new  learning/ 
do&or  Robert  Barnes,  Thomas  Garret,  and  Wil- 
liam Hierome,  were  burnt  July  30th  in  Smithfield 
for  herefy,  on  the  aft  of  the  fix  articles  M\  Three 
papifts,  Powel,  Fatherftone,  and  Abell,  who  had 
been  found  guilty  of  treafon  for  denying  the  king's 
fupremacy,  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  at 
the  fame  time  and  place  ;  which  made  a  foreigner, 
who  was  a  fpeftator  of  this  horrid  fcene,  cry  out, 
"  Good  God  !  how  unhappy  are  the  people  of  this 
«  country,  who  arc  hanged  for  being  papifts,  or 
<c  burnt  for  being  enemies  to  popery  f*\" 

Doftor  Edmund  Bonar  had  been  a  moft  aftive 
agent  for  the  king  in  his  conteft  with  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  a  zealous  advocate  for  his  fupremacy, 
which  recommended  him  to  Cromwell  and  Cran- 
mer;  and  by  their  influence  he  was  promoted  to 
the  fee  of  Hereford,  and  foon  after  tranflated  to 
that  of  London.  But  they  were  deceived  by  ap- 
pearances, and  knew  not  his  real  character.  He 
was  a  bold,  ambitious,  unprincipled,  and  cruel  man. 
Perceiving  that  the  popifli  party  prevailed  at  court, 
and  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  commiffioners 
for  executing  the  aft  of  the  fix  articles  in  London, 

Fox,  p.  1095,  "I  Ibid,  p«  1*96. 
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he  ailed  with  great  violence  and  cruelty  in  that  ca- 
pacity. *  Of  his  cruelty  at  this  tijnc,  we  fhall  only 
give  one  example,  as  too  many  of  the  fame  kind 
will  afterwards  occur.    One  Richard  Mekins,  a 
young  man,  or  rather  a  boy,  not  above  fifteen  years 
of  age,  had  been  heard  to  fay,  that  the  facrament 
was  only  a  ceremony,  or  a  fignification.    For  this 
he  was  imprifoned  and  brought  to  trial.    Bonar,  in 
his  charge  to  the  grand  jury,  exhorted  them  to  have 
no  mercy  on  heretics  of  any  age  or  condition.  Two 
witneflcs  were  produced  *  the  one  declared  that  he 
heard  the  prifoner  fay,  that  the  facrament  was  only 
a  ceremony  :  and  the  other,  that  he  heard  him  lay, 
that  it  was  only  a  fignification.    The  jury  gave  in 
their  verdict,  that  they  found  nothing.   On  this 
Bonar  ftormed,  and  fent  them  back  to  reconfider 
the  matter.   They  gave  the  fame  vej-di&  a  fecond 
time,  which  threw  the  bifhop  into  a  violent  rage, 
and  made  him  pour  out  a  torrent  of  threats  and 
curfes.  The  jury  being  afked,  on  what  they  founded 
their  verdidt;  anfwered,  On  the  inconfiftency  of 
the  evidence.    Being  told  by  the  recorder,  that  as 
the  court  fuftained  the  evidence  of  thefe  witneflcs, 
that  was  a  fufficient  reafon  for  them  to  fuftain  it ; 
they  found  the  bill,  and  the  petty  jury  found  the 
prifoner  guilty  ,  of  (peaking  againft  the  corporal 
prefence  of  Chrift  in  the  facrament.  This  unhappy 
youth  was  quite  illiterate,  and  profeffed  his  willing- 
nefs  to  believe  any  thing  they  pleafed  to  diftate,  to 
lave  his  life ;  but  in  vain.    He  was  committed  to 
the  flames,  and  reduced  to  alhes  '*\   A  ftrain  of 

"4  Hall,  f.  144.    Fo»,  p.  1096. 
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cruelty  that  is  almoft  incredible,  but  is  too  well  cent,  x  vi. 
attefted  to  be  doubted.    Several  others  were  burnt      '  ^ 
in  different  parts  of  England :  and  multitudes  were 
impriibned,  and  involved  in  great  diftrefs,  by  the 
coromiffioners  for  executing  the  a£fc  of  the  fix 
articles. 

From  this  period  Henry  became  very  unftcady  Tiiekin^ 
and  fluctuating  in  his  lentiments  and  conduit  with  *nftcady# 
refpeft  to  religion,  fometimes  forwarding,  but  more 
frequently  reftraining  reformation,  and  even  re- 
ftoring  fome  of  the  fuperftitious  ceremonies  that 
had  been  abolithed.  He  renewed,  however,  this 
year,  1541,  May  6,  his  injunctions  to  the  clergy* 
to  provide  Englilh  Bibles  of  the  largeft  volume, 
and  depofit  them  in  their  churches,  for  the  ufe  of 
their  people  5  his  former  injun&ions  on  that  fub-  . 
jed  halving  been  generally  difobeyed  by  thofe  who 
were  enemies  to  reformation  "\-  He  alfo  repub- 
liftied  Oftober  4th,  his  injunctions  for  removing 
out  of  cathedrals  and  other  churches,  all  ihrines 
and  images  to  which  pilgrimages  had  been  made, 
and  offerings  had  been  prefented,  with  all  tables  re- 
cording pretended  miracles,  as  his  former  injunc- 
tions for  that  purpofe  had  been  very  imperfectly 
executed  But  about  the  fame  time  he  publilhed 
a  proclamation,  commanding  the  feftivals  of  feve- 
ral  faints  which  had  been «aboli (bed,  to  be  reftored 
and  obfcrved  ,17. 

He  had  been  prevailed  upon,  chiefly  by  the  im-  Englifo 
portunitics  of  Cromwell  and  Cranmer,  to  appoint  Blb1*' 
an  Englilh  tranflation  of  the  Bible  to  be  made,  and 

"f  Wilkin,  p,  856.       »*«  Ibid.  p.  fr57<      **7  Ibid.  p.  859. 
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a  copy  of  it  to  be  dcpofitcd  in  every  church  ;  and 
had  even  permitted  private  perfons  to  have  copies 
of  it  in  their  houfes  for  the  ufc  of  themfelves  and 
their  families.  This  was  exceedingly  difagrceable 
to  the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  who  were  enemies 
to  all  reformation.  They  made  loud  complaints, 
that  the  laity  abufed  this  privilege,  by  reading  aloud 
to  great  crowds  in  the  time  of  mafs,  by  comment- 
ing upon,  and  difputing  about  the  fcriptures,  which 
gave  rife  to  all  the  new  opinions  (which  they  called 
herefies)  that  prevailed.  They  complained  alfo, 
that  the  tranflation  was  faulty  in  many  places,  and 
calculated  to  countenance  herefy.  Thefe  com- 
plaints at  length  had  their,  effeft.  Henry  was  pro- 
voked that  any  of  his  fubjefts  dared  to  entertain 
opinions  different  from  thofe  he  had  didtated  to 
them  y  and  afcribing  this  to  the  ufe  of  the  fcriptures 
in  their  own  language,  he  determined  to  fet  limits 
to  that  liberty,  or  to  take  it  entirely  away.  A  con- 
vocation met  at  St.  Paul's  in  January,  A.  D.  1 542, 
and  archbifhop  Cranmer  declared  to  both  houfes, 
that  it  was  the  king's  intention  that  the  prelates  and 
clergy  fliould  confult  together  about  the  unfettled 
ftate  of  religion,  and  deliberate  about  the  moft  pro- 
per remedies,  and  corred  what  they  thought  flood 
in  need  of  correftion,  particularly  the  Englifh 
tranflation  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftamcnt.  The 
primate  dire&ed  the  lower  houfe  to  deliberate  on 
thefe  things,  and  report  the  refult  of  their  delibera- 
tions. In  the  third  feflion,  February  3d,  this  quef- 
tion  was  put,  Whether  the  great  Englifh  Bible 
ibould  continue  to  be  ufed  in  the  church  or  not  ? 

The 
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The  majority  were  of  opinion,  that  it  could  not  be 
continued  till  it  was  revifed  and  corrected.  In  a 
fubfequent  feffion,  one  committee  of  bifliops  and 
dodors  was  appointed  to  revife  and  correft  the 
Englifli  tranflation  of  the  New  Teftament,  and 
another  that  of  the  Old  Teftament.  The  majority 
of  both  thefe  committees  were  againft  any  Englifh 
tranQation  of  the  fcriptures,  and  determined  not  to 
be  in  haftc  to  execute  their  commiflion.  To  puzzle 
the  matter,  Gardiner,  bifliop  of  Winchefter,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  popifh  party,  and  one  of  the 
committee  for  reviling  the  New  Teftament,  pro- 
duced a  lift  of  one  hundred  Latin  and  Greek  words 
which  he  pretended  had  a  peculiar  majefty  and  fig- 
nificancy  in  them,  which  could  not  be  preferved  in 
Englifh,  and  therefore  propofed  that  they  fhould  be 
retained  in  the  tranflation.  This  abfurd  propofal 
was  evidently  defigned  to  rehder  the  tranflation 
almoft  ufelefi.  The  archbifliop,  perceiving  the 
refraftory  temper  of  the  clergy,  obtained  a  man- 
date from  the  king  to  the  convocation,  command- 
ing them  to  refer  the  revifal  of  the  Englifh  .Bible 
to  the  two  univerfities,  which  they  reluftantly, 
obeyed1**. 

The  popith  party,  under  the  influence  of  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  bifliop  of  Winchefter,  ftill 
prevailing  at  court,  the  reformation  rather  declined 
than  advanced.  An  aft  very  unfavourable  to  it 
was  made  in  the  next  feflion  of  parliament,  that 
began  January  22d,  A.  D.  1 543.  By  that  aft  the 
liberty  of  reading  the  Englifh  Bibles  in  the  churches 

"4  Wilkin,  p.  S61. 
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j3"*:3^;  was  taken  away,  and  they  were  removed.  None 
under  the  rank  of  gentlemen  were  to  have  Englifli 
Bibles  in  their  pofieflion,  or  to  read  them  in  pri- 
vate ;  and  the  fubje As  were  commanded  to  regulate 
their  faith  and  practice  by  the  injun&ions  publifhed, 
and  to  be  publiihed,  by  the  king*  Th£  penalties 
by  which  that  a£t  was  enforced,  breathed  that  bar- 
barous fpirit  with  which  the  fupporccrs  of  popery 
were  then  animated.  For  the  firft  offence,  they 
were  to  recant;  for  the  fecond,  to  bear  a  faggot; 
and  for  the  third,  they  were  to  be  burnt 
The  Henry  having  thus  deprived  his  fubje&s  of  the 

Book/  ufe  °f  the  fcriptures  in  their  own  language,  made 
haftc  to  furnifh  them  with  that  perfedt  fyftem  of  the 
chriftian  dodlrines  that  he  had  promifed.  The 
committee  of  bifhops  and  do&ors  appointed  to 
prepare  that  fyftem  had  applied  to  it  with  great  di- 
ligence for  a  confiderable  time,  and  it  was  publiflicd 
May  29th,  A,  D.  i543>  with  this  title:  "  A  necef- 
"  fary  Do£trinc  and  Erudition  for  any  Chriftian 
"  Man,  fet  forth  by  the  King's  Majefty."  It  had 
a  preface  written  by  the  king,  or  at  lead  in  his 
name,  commending  it  highly,  and  exhorting  and 
commanding  all  his  fubje&s  to  ftudy  it  diligently, 
and  to  make  it  the  rule  of  their  faith  and  manners, 
to  put  an  end  to  all  diverfity  of  opinions  in  religion. 
The  following  paragraph  in  the  preface  to  this 
once  famous  book,  defigned  to  fupply  the  place  of 
the  Bible,  gives  a  very  diftind  account  of  its 
method  and  contents:  <c  Fpr  knowledge  of  the 
"  order  of  the  matter  in  this  book  contained. 

***  Statu**,  34  Henry  VIII.  cap.  1. 
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*  Forafmuch  as  wc  know  not  perfectly  God,  but  0t*» xvt- 
u  by  faith,  the  declaration  of  faith  oCcupieth  in  ^  9  ltJ 
"  this  treatiie  the  firft  place.    Whcreunto  is  next 

*  adjoining,  the  declaration  of  the  articles  of  our 
"  creed,  concerning  what  we  Ihould  believe.  And 
"  incontinently  after  them  folloWeth  the  eXplica- 
"  tion  of  the  feven  facrattients.   Then  followcth 

*  conveniently  the  declaration  of  the  ten  com- 

*  mandments,  being  by  God  Ordained  the  highway 
"  wherein  each  man  Ihould  walk  in  this  life ;  to 
"  finifh  fruitly  his  journey  here,  and  afterwards  to 
"  reft  eternally  in  joy  with  him  j  Which  beCaufe  we 
"  cannot  do  of  ourfelves,  but  have  need  always  Of 
"  die  grace  of  God,  as  without  whom  we  can 
"  neither  continue  in  this  life,  nor  without  his 
"  fpecial  grace  do  any  thing  to  his  pleafure,  where* 

*  by  to  attain  the  life  to  come,  We  have,  after  the 
l   "  declaration  of  the  ten  Commandments,  cxpound- 

"  ed  the  feven  petitions  of  our  Pater  Nofter, 
"  wherein  be  contained  requefts  and  fuits  for  all 
1   "  things  necefiary  to  a  chriftian  man  In  this  pre* 
j   "  lent  life  ;  with  declaration  of  the  Ave  Maria,  as 
t   "  a  prayer  containing  a  joyful  fehearfal  and  mag- 

*  nifying  God  in  the  Work  of  the  incarnation  of 
'*  thrift,  which  is  the  ground  of  our  falvation, 
"  wherein  the  blcfled  Virgin  our  Lady,  for  the 
"  abundance  of  grace  wherewith  God  endowed  her, 

*  is  alfo  with  *is  remembrance  honoured  and 

*  worflripped.  And  forafmuch  as  the  heads  and 
"  fenfes  of  our  people  have  been  iixlbufied,  and  in 
"  thefc  days  travailed  with  the  underftanding  of 

*  free  will,  juftification,  good  works,  and  praying 
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;_*VI;  cc  for  fouls  departed ;  we  have,  by  the  advice  of 
"  our  clergy,  for  the  purgation  of  erroneous  doc- 
"  trines,  declared  arid  fet  forth  openly,  and  with- 
€€  out  ambiguity  of  fpeech,  the  mere  and  certain 
"  truth  in  them ;  fo  as  we  verily  truft,  that  to  know 
«c  God,  and  how  to  live  after  his  plcafure,  to  the 
"  attaining  everlafting  life  in  the  end,  this  book 
"  containeth  a  perfect  and  fufficient  dodrine, 
"  grounded  and  eftablithed  in  holy  fcripture  ,s°." 
Such  were  the  contents  of  this  royal  publication, 
the  cftabliflied  ftandard  of  truth  and  orthodoxy,  by 
which  all  the  people  of  England  were  to  regulate 
their  faith  and  pradice,  till  the  king  thought  pro* 
per  to  change  his  opinion ;  and  then  all  his  fubje&s 
were  bound,  by  an  ad  of  parliament,  to  make  a 
.  fimilar  change  in  their  opinions.    It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  tyranny  in  the  king,  and  fervility  in 
the  parliament,  could  be  carried  further. 
2j|^f         Henry  laboured  this  point  of  uniformity  with 
Primer.     uncommon  ardour,  and  feems  to  have  determined 
that  none  of  his  fubjeds  fhould  think,  fpeak,  or  ad, 
in  public  or  in  private,  in  matters  of  religion,  but 
as  he  direded  them.    Not  contented  with  dic- 
tating a  fyftem  of  dodrines  which  they  were  to 
believe,  and  of  the  ceremonies  they  were  to  prac- 
tifc  in  the  church,  he  publiflied  a  manual  of  prayers, 
which  he  ftridly  commanded  all  his  fubjed  to  ufc 
in  their  private  devotions,  prohibiting  the  ufe  of  any 
other  prayers  in  their  clofcts.    This  was  called  the 
King's  Primer  Book  5  and  in  his  preface  to  it,  he 
acquaints  his  loving  fubjeds,  "  That  forafmuch  as 
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we  have  bcftowcd  right  great  labour  and  difi- 
€t  gence,  about  fettling  a  perfeft  ftay  in  the  other 

parts  of  our  religion,  we  have  thought  good  to 
*'  beftow  our  earned  labour  in  this  part  alfo,  being 
"  a  thing  as  fruitful  as  the  beft,  that  men*  may 

know  both  what  they  pray,  and  alfo  with  what 
sc  words,  left  things  fpecial  good  and  principal,  being 

inwrapped  in  ignorance  of  the  words,  fhould  not 

perfc&ly  come  to  the  mind  and  to  the  intelfi- 
*  gence  of  men  j  or  elfe  things  being  nothing  to 
**  die  purpofe,  nor  very  meet  to  be  offered  unto 
*c  God,  fhould  have  the  lefseffeft  with  God,  being 
€€  the  diftributor  of  all  gifts 11 V  In  a  word,  Henry 
was  determined  to  reduce  all  his  fubjeds  to  a  mod 
corrcft  and  perfeft  uniformity  in  all  things,  even 
the  moft  trivial,  that  related  to  religion.  Some  of 
them,  for  example,  kept  St.  Mark's  day  as  a  faft, 
and  others  of  them  kept  it  as  a  feaft.  He  Was 
much  offended  at  this,  and  publifhed  a  royal  in- 
junftion  to  all  his  loving  fubje&s,  to  eat  flefh  on 
St.  Mark's  day  ts\  This  was  not  one  of  his  moft 
diiagreeable  injun&ions. 

After  the  fall  of  Cromwell  earl  of  EfTex,  arch-  Cranmer 
bilhop  Cranmer  was  in  a  dangerous  fituation,  and  lndaDger# 
had  a  difficult  part  to  aft.  As  he  knew  the  animo- 
fity  of  the  popifh  party  agaioft  htm,  and  their  great 
influence  at  court,  he  was  not  ignorant  of  his  dan- 
ger, and  endeavoured  to  guard  againft  it,  by  adting 
with* the  greateft  caution,  and  by  living  as.privateJy 
as  his  flatten  would  permit.  But  all  his  caudon 
and  privacy  would  not  have  preferved  him, x  if  the 
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king  had  not  entertained  fuch  a  ftrong  convifiioa 
of  his  integrity,  and  fo  grateful  a  fenfe  of  his  fer- 
vices,  as  could  not  be  fbaken  by  all  the  efforts  of 
his  enemies.  Of  this  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
ghre  one  example.  After  feveral  plots,  equally 
artful  and  iniquitous  againft  the  archbilhop,  had 
mifcarried,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  bifhop  of 
Wincheftcr,  and  the  other  popifh  members  of  die 
privy  council,  waited  upon  the  king,  and  made  a 
heavy  complaint  againft  the  archbilhop,  "  That  he 
"  and  his  learned  men  had  fo  infe&ed  the  whole 
".  realm  with  their  unfavoury  dodrine,  that  three 
"  parts  of  the  land  were  become  abominable  here- 
"  tics  i  therefore  they  defired  that  the  archbilhop 
"  might  be  commited  to  the  Tower  until  this 
f<  might  be  examined."  When  the  king  feemed 
unwilling  to  grant  their  defire,  they  reprcfented, 
€C  That  the  archbilhop  being  one  of  the  privy 
"  council,  no  man  dared  to  objeft  matter  againft 
u  him,  unlefs  he  were  firft  committed  to  durance; 
"  which  being  done,  men  would  be  bold  to  tell  die 
"  truth,  and  fay  their  confeiences.  The  king  at 
"  length  confented  that  they  might  bring  the  arch- 
"  bilhop  before  the  council  next  morning,  and 
<(  examine  him*  and  if  they  found  cattle,  they 
"  might  commit  him  to  the  Tower/'  Henry, 
probably  repenting  of  what  he  had  done,  fent  a 
meffenger  to  the  archbilhop  about  midnight,  de- 
firing  him  to  come  and  fpeak  with  him  imme- 
diately. On  his  arriving,  the  king  told  him  of  the 
complaint  that  had  been  made,  and  the  confent 
that  he  had  givea,  and  alked  him,  "  What  lay  you, 
4  €€  my 
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«  my  lord  j  have  I  done  well  or  ill  ?"   The  pri-  P*^™- 
mate  humbly  thanked  the  king  for  giving  him  this 
[    warning,  and  declared  he  was  content  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  for  the  trial  of  his  do&rine,  if 
I    he  might  have  a  (air  trial,  and  hoped  that  his  mav 
I    jefty  would  take  care  to  have  him  fairly  tried.   "  O 
u  Lord  God  !  (cried  the  king;)  what  fond  fim- 
"  plicity  have  you  to  permit  yourfelf  to  be  impri- 

*  foncd,  that  every  enemy  of  yours  may  take  ad- 
,    "  vantage  againft  you  ?  Do  you  not  know,  that 

*  when  they  have  you  once  in  prifon,  three  or  four 

*  falfe  knaves  will  foon  be  procured  to  witnels 

*  againft  you,  and  condemn  you  f  No,  not  lis 
u  my  lord  $  I  have  a  better  regard  to  you  than  to 
u  fhffer  your  enemies  to  overthrow  you*  Appear 

\  "  before  the  council ;  require  them  to  produce  your 
|  41  accufers ;  and  if  they  refufc,  fliew  them  this 
\  *  ring,  (giving  him  a  ring,)  whith  they  well  know 
«  chat  I  trie  for  no  other  purpofc,  but  to  call  mat- 
"  ters  from  the  council  into  mine  own  hands*" 
He  was  lent  for  by  the  council  early  next  mornings 
and  when  he  arrived,  he  was  not  admitted  into  the 
council  chamber,  but  obliged  to  ftand  about  an 
hour  in  the  anti-chamber  among  iervants.  The 
king  being  informed  of  this  by  the  phyfician,  doc- 
tor Bulls,  was  much  offended.  "  Have  they  ferved 
"  my  lord  lb  ?  (laid  he.)  It  is  well  enough ;  I 
"  Ihall  talk  with  them  by  and  by."  When  the 
archbtlhop  was  called  in  to  the  council,  he  was  told, 
that  complaints  had  been  exhibited  to  the  king  and 
diem,  that  he,  and  others  by  his  permiffion,  had 
infefted  the  whole  realm  with  hereiy,  and  that  it 
H  3  was 
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ct»t.xvi.  was  the  king's  plcafure  that  he  fliould  be  committed 
L  '  . '  to  the  Tower  in  order  to  his  trial  When  Cranmer 
had  required  to  fee  his  accufcrs  face  to  face  before 
he  was  committed,  and  was  refufed,  he  laid,  «  I 
"  am  forry,  my  lords,  that  you  have  compelled  me 
"  to  appeal  from  you  to  the  king,  who  by  this 
"  token  (prefenting  the  ring)  hath  taken  this  mat- 
"  ter  into  his  own  hands."    This  put  a  flop  to 
their  career.   They  waited  in  a  body  on  the  king 
to  reftore  his  ring,  and  refign  the  caufe  into  his 
hands.    He  received  them  wkh  a  ftern  counte- 
nance, reproved  them  feverely  for  their  concemp- 
tuous  treatment  of  the  archhiihop,  and  then  added, 
w  I  would  you  Ihoukl  well  underftand,  that  I  ac~ 
«<  count  my  lord  of  Canterbury  as  faithful  a  maa 
«  towards  me,  as  ever  was  prelate  in  this  realm, 
«  and  one  to  whom  I  am  many  ways  beholden  by 
«  the  faith  I  owe  unto  God  •>  (laying  his  hand  on 
«  his  heart ;)  and  whoever  loveth  me,  will  regard 
"  bim  on  that  account."    This  gave  fuch  a  check 
to  Cranmer's  enemies,  that  they  made  no  more  afr» 
tempts  againft  him  during  this  reign 
pftyer*  i»      xhis  fttiking  proof  of  the  fteadinefs  of  the  king's 
Engiflh.     friendfhip  encouraged  Cranmer  to  attempt  the  re- 
formation  of  fome  of  the  many  ahfurd  fuperftirions 
that  ftill  remained.    He  proceeded,  however,  with 
great  prudence  and  caution,  and  never  attempted 
any  change  till  he  had  fir  ft  convinced  the  king  of 
its  propriety,  and  obtained  his  pcrmiffion  and  com- 
mand.   He  had  long  wiihed  to  fee  the  prayers  of 
(he  church  in  Englifb,  that  the  people  might  pray 
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to  God  in  language  they  underftood,  and  might 
\    know  for  what  they  prayed,    The  king  was  pre- 
paring to  invade  France  in  perfon,  A.  D.  1544,  and 
payers  and  proceflions  were  to  be  made  as  ufual 
for  his  fuccefs ;  and  the  archbiftiop  embraced  this 
opportunity  to  convince  him,  that  the  people  would 
join  in  theft  prayers  with  much  greater  fervency  if 
I    they  were  in  Englifli,  than  they  could  do  if  they 
!    were  in  an  unknown  tongue.    By  the  king's  per- 
I    million,  he  compofed  a  number  of  prayers  in  Eng- 
'    lifh,  which  he  delivered  to  his  majefty  for  his 
perufal,  who,  having  approved  of  them,  fcnt  them 
back  to  the  primate,  commanding  him  to  caufc 
them  to  be  ufed  in  all  the  churches  of  his  diocefe, 
and  to  fend  copies  of  them  to  all  the  bifhopsof  his 
'    province  with  a  Cmilar  command.    This  royal  in- 
I    jun&ion  was  probably  compofed  by  Cranmcr,  and 
is  couched  in  very  ftrong  expreffive  language.  One 
Teafon  affigned  for  this  great  innovation,  of  praying 
in  their  native  tongue,  is  thus  expreffed :  cc  That 
Cf  the  people  might  feel  the  godly  tafte  thereof 
u  and  godly  and  joyoufly  with  thanks  receive,  em- 
<c  brace,  and  frequent  the  fame."    This  injunflion 
was  dated  June  nth.    About  two  months  after, 
when  the  navy  was  ready  to  fail,  the  council  fent  a 
fimilar  injunction  to  the  archbifhop,  commanding 
Wm  to  order  prayers  and  proceflions  twice  a  week 
in  all  the  churches  of  his  province  for  fuccefs  and 
viftory  to  his  iqajefty's  arms,  and  that  the  prayers 
lhotild  be  in  Englifh  IS\    Thefe  injun&ions  gave 
great  joy  to  the  friends  of  the  reformation,  whd 
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began  to  hope,  that  they  would  foon  fee  the  whole 
fcrvice  of  the  church  in  Englifli. 

The  king  was  prevailed  upon  at  the  fame  time  to 
?bolifh  fome  of  the  fuperftirious  ceremonies  which 
ftill  remained;  fuch  as  watching  and  ringing  bells 
all  night  on  the  vigil  of  All- hallows;  that  the 
images  in  churches,  and  the  crofs,  fhould  not  be 
covered  with  vails  in  the  time  of  Lent,  as  they  had 
been  formerly :  that  none  fhould  kneel  or  creep  to 
the  crofs  on  Palm  Sunday,  or  any  other  time.  The 
royal  injunction  for  abolifhing  thefe  ceremonies 
was  procured  by  the  application  of  the  archbifliop, 
with  the  bifhops  of  Worccftcr  and  Chichefter,  and 
the  execution  of  it,  as  ufiial,  was  committed  to  the 
archbifliop 

Cranmer  had  for  fome  time  been  engaged  in 
another  work  for  promoting  the  reformation  and 
fettlement  of  the  church*  This  was  the  rcvifal  of 
the  canon  law,  or  rather  forming  a  new  code  of 
ecclefiaftical  laws,  for  the  government  of  the  church 
of  England.  The  canon  law  had  long  been  cfteem- 
ed  almpft  of  divine  authority,  and  far  more  excel* 
lent  and  obligatory  than  any  other  human  laws.  In 
that  law,  the  authority  and  power  of  the  pope  wa$ 
carried  to  a  mod:  extravagant  and  impious  height ; 
and  the  laws  of  kings  and  princes,  that  were  con- 
trary to  the  decrees  and  canons  of  the  biftiop  of 
Rome,  were  of  no  force.  After  the  abrogation, 
therefore,  of  the  papal  power,  and  the  many  other 
changes  that  had  been  made  contrary  to  the  canons, 
(he  authority  of  the  canon  law  could  not  be  acknow- 
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kdged  in  England  *  and  it  was  not  proper  that  the  C"*-  xvi. 
church  fhould  remain  long  without  a  fyftem  of  laws 
ftiited  to  her  circumftances.  Accordingly  the  king 
gave  a  commiffion  to  thirty-two  perfons,  (A.  D. 
1543,)  Cxtcen  of  the  fpirituality,  and  fixteen  of  the 
temporality,  to  examine  all  canons,  conftitutions, 
and  ordinances;  and  to  eftablifh  all  fuch  laws  eccle- 
fiaftical  as  fhall  by  the  king  and  them  be  thought 
convenient  to  be  ufed  in  all  fpiritual  courts;  and 
this  commiflion  was  confirmed  by  parliament ,s*. 
This  work  was  not  finilhed  nil  A.  D.  1545,  when 
it  was  prefented  to  the  king  for  his  confirmation. 
But  he  either  refufed  or  negle&ed  to  confirm  it; 
and  this  fyftem  of  laws  was  not  eftablifhed  till 
the  fucceeding  reign.  Various  reafons  have  been 
affigned  for  this;  but  they  are  only  conjeftures. 

No  further  progrefs  was  made  in  the  reformation  Perfect 
of  the  church  in  the  (hort  remainder  of  this  reign.  tion* 
On  the  contrary,  the  perfections  on  the  cruel  aft 
of  the  fix  articles  were  renewed,  and  feveral  perfons 
were  burnt,  A.  D.  1 546,  for  denying  the  corporal 
prefence  of  Chrift  in  the  facrament  The  moft  re- 
markable of  theft  fufferers  was  Mrs.  Anne  Afkew, 
a  lady  of  an  opulent  and  ancient  family  in  Lincoln- 
fcire,  and,  which  was  much  more  to  her  honour, 
of  very  uncommon  ingenuity*  learning,  piety,  and 
virtue.  She  was  unhappily  married  to  a  Mr, 
Kyme,  againft  her  own  inclination,  by  her  father's 
authority.  Her  hulband,  who  was  a  zealous  papift, 
treated  her  fo  ill,  that  (he  was  obliged  to  leave  his 
fcoufe,  9nd  went  to  i-ondon.  Having  expreffed 
«J«  Statutes,  4}  Hen.  VIII*  cap.  %$• 

her 
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cent,  rvj.  j,cr  difbelief  of  the  corporal  prcfcncc,  flic  ^ 
n    1  J  apprehended,  imprifoned,  and  examined  by  the 
council.   At  her  examination  fhe  anfwered  many 
queftions  with  fuch  acutenefs,  as  furprifed  her  per- 
secutors. Sir  Martin  Bowes,  lord  Mayor  of  London, 
thus  addrefled  her :  "  Foolifli  woman,  fayeft  thou 
«  that  the  priefts  cannot  make  the  body  of  Chrtft  ?** 
— <ff  I  have  read/'  faid  (he,  <c  that  God  made  man, 
<c  but  I  never  read  that  man  made  God." — "  If  a 
Cff  moufe,"  aflced  his  lordfhip,  "  eat  the  bread  after 
*c  it  was  confecrated,  what  fhall  become  of  the 
€€  moufe  ?  What  feyeft  thou,  foolifli  woman 
€<  What  fhall  become  of  her  fay  you,  my  lord 
€€  I  lay,"  replied  he,  "  that  that  moufe  is  damned/* 
«  —Alas !"  faid  (he,  «  Alas,  poor  moufe  !"  His 
lordfhip  did  not  think  fit  to  afk  her  any  more  quef- 
tions.   She  was  tried  by  the  commiflioners  for 
executing  the  ad  of  the  fix  articles,  found  guilty, 
and  condemned  to  the  flames.    After  her  con- 
demnation it  was  difcovered  that  (he  had  converted 
with  the  duchefs  of  Suffolk,  the  countefs  of  Hert- 
ford, and  fomc  other  ladies,  who  were  fufpefted  of 
favouring  the  reformation,  and  againft  whom  they 
wiflied  for  evidence.    She  was  therefore  removed 
from  Newgate  to  the  tower,  and  there  interro- 
gated concerning  thefe  ladies,  but  would  difcover 
nothing.    She  was  then  laid  on  the  rack  and  tor* 
tured,  in  the  prefence,  and,  as  it  is  faid,  by  the 
hands  of  the  chancellor,  lord  Wriothefley,  with  fo 
mueh  fe  verity,  that  it  deprived  her  of  the  ufe  of  her 
limbs,  but  extorted  no  difcovery.    She  was  car- 
ried to  Smithficld  and  placed  at  the  ftake  in  a  chair, 

and 
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and  there  reduced  to  a(bes.    She  fullered  with  Cent 


amazing  cheerfulnefs ;  and  one  who  was  prefent  at 
her  execution  fays,  {he  had  an  angel's  countenance 
and  a  fmiling  face.    John  Laffcls,  a  gentleman  of 
a  good  family  and  fortune,  who  had  a  place  at 
court;  Nicholas  Bellcnian  a  pricft,  and  John  Adams 
a  tailor,  were  burnt  at  the  fame  place  and  time* 
The  imaginary  crime  for  which  all  thefc  perfona 
fu&red  this  cruel  death,  was  denying  the  corporal 
grefence  of  Chrift  in  the  facrament  of  the  altar  i  a 
doftrine  for  which  Henry  continued  to  be  a  flaming 
zealot  to  his  laft  moments,  which  were  now  ap- 
proaching.    He  died  January  6th,  A.  D.  1547.*** 
The  reformation  of  the  church  of  England  hath 
00  concern  with  the  perfonal  chara&er  of  this 
prince,  or  the  motives  of  his  conduit.    It  muft 
ftand  or  fall  by  its  own  merits.   It  was  left  by 
Henry  in  a  very  imperfedt  ftate,  but  was  happily 
carried  much  farther  in  the  fhort  reign  of  h& 
amiable  and  virtuous  fon  Edward  VL 

CHAP.  IL      SECT.  m. 

The  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  of  Scotland  from  the  Accej* 
fion  of  James  IV.  A.  D.  1488,  to  the  Death  of 
James  V.  A-  D.  1542. 

THE  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  of  Scodand  in  the  c«txv. 


x  reign  of  James  IV,  contains  very  few  events 
that  merit  a  place  in  hiftory,  or  at  leaft  very  few 
fuch  events  have  come  to  our  knowledge.  The 
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Oat,  xv,  a^rth      tj,at  materials  for  a  complete  hiftory  of 
the  church  of  Scotland  before  the  reformation,  ei- 
ther do  not  exift,  or  are  fo  fcattered  and  fecreted 
that  it  is  impoffible  to  collcft  them.   Nor  have 
we  much  reafon  to  regret  this.   The  hiftory  of 
this  church  in  thofe  benighted  rimes,  when  igno- 
ranee,  credulity,  and  fupcrftirion,  with  an  abjeft 
fubmiflion  to  the  imperious  diltates  of  the  bifhop 
of  Rome,  prevailed,  could  afford  us  but  little  ra- 
tional inftruAion  or  entertainment.   It  will  not  be 
neceffary,  therefore,  to  divide  this  period  into  two 
fe&ions,  as  the  whole  may  be  comprehended  with* 
in  moderate  limits. 
Shcmpri*     William  Shevez  was  archbifliop  of  St.  Andrew's 
m***      and  primate  of  Scotland  at  the  acceffion  of  James 
IV.   He  appears  to  have  aftcd  a  very  bad  part  in 
the  profecution  of  his  predeceffor  Patrick  Graham, 
who  had  the  merit  to  procure  the  creftion  of  his 
fee  into  an  archbifliopric,  and  thereby  put  an  end 
to  the  pretenfions  of  the  archbifhops  of  York  to 
the  primacy  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  which  had 
been  very  troublefome.    As  the  arts  by  which 
Shevez  obtained  his  promotion  were  not  very  ho- 
nourable,  fo  we  hear  of  no  good  that  he  did  after 
he  had  obtained  it.    His  pride  engaged  him  in  a 
violent  cpnteft  with  Walter  Blackater,  the  firft 
archbifliop  of  Glafgow,  by  his  refuting  to  ac- 
knowledge him  in  that  character.    This  conteft, 
after  having  difturbed  the  peace  of  the  country  for 
fc)me  time,  was  at  length  compromifed.  Glafgow 
was  acknowledged  to  be  an  archbifliopric;  the 
bifhoprics  of  Galloway,  Argyle,  and  the  iflcs,  af- 
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figned  for  its  province,  and  the  primacy  referred 
to  St.  Andrew's.  Archbilhop  Shevez  died,  and 
was  buried  at  St.  Andrew's,  A.  D.  1496  u\ 

The  opinions  of  Wickliff  were  early  introduced 
into  Scotland,  and  in  fome  places  they  took  deep 
foot  and  continued  long.  To  eradicate  thefe 
noxious  weeds,  (as  they  were  then  efteemcd,) 
archbilhop  Blackater  held  a  provincial  fynod  at 
Glafgow,  A.  D.  i494>  at  which  the  king  and 
council  were  prefent.  Before  this  fynod,  George 
Campbell  of  Celhock,  Adam  Read  of  Barlkining^ 
John  Campbell  of  Newmills,  Andrew  Shaw  of 
Polkemac,  Helen  Chambers,  lady  Pokelly,  Ifabel 
Chalmers,  lady  Stairs,  with  about  twenty  others  of 
inferior  rank,  in  the  counties  of  Kyle  and  Cunning- 
ham, were  arraigned  for'  hcrefy.  The  heretics  of 
which  thefe  pcrfons,  who  were  commonly  called 
the  Lollards  of  Kyle,  were  accufed,  were  the  fame 
with  the  do&rines  of  Wickliff,  and  nearly  the  fame 
with  thole  of  all  the  proteftant  churches,  intermixed 
with  a  few  abfurd  opinions,  which  they  had  ralhly 
adopted,  or  which  were  falfely  imputed  to  them  by 
their  enemies.  Adam  Read  made  a  bold  and  fpU 
rited  defence  for  himfelf  and  the  others  accufed, 
which  expofed  the  malice  and  ignorance  of  their 
accufers,  and  rendered  them  equally  odious  and 
ridiculous.  This,  however,  would  not  have  laved 
them,  if  the  king,  who  had  a  friendlhip  for  fome 
of  the  gentlemen,  had  not  interpofed,  and  put  a 
flop  to  the  profecution It  is  much  to  the  ho- 
nour of  James  IV.  that  he  was  an  enemy  to  perle- 
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i^l**!?  cutl0n>  afl(*  *at  not  f°  much  &  onc  pcrlbn  fuflfcrcd 

for  his  religious  opinions  in  his.  reign 
ftlpiof st  Archbifliop  Shfcvez  was  fucceeded  in  the  fee  of 
Andrew's!  St.  Andrew's  by  the  king's  brother,  James  Stewart,  * 
duke  of  Rofs,  marquis  of  Ormond,  earl  of  Aid- 
ttrannak,  lord  of  Brechen  and  Nevcrs,  commen- 
dator  of  Dumfcrmline,  and  chancellor  of  the  king- 
dom.  ,  Of  this  high-born  prelate,  who  was  loaded 
with  fo  many  honours,  we  know  nothing,  but  that  he 
died  young,  A.  D.  1503.  He  was  fucceeded  in  hi* 
archbifhopric  by  Alexander  Stewart,  the  king's  na- 
tural fon,  a  boy  of  about  eight  years  of  age.  Though 
this  nomination  was  contrary  to  fcveral  canons, 
the  pope,  for  political  reafons,  confirmed  it;  for 
which  the  king  wrote  him  a  letter  of  thanks,  full 
of  the  warmeft  expreffions  of  gratitude ;  in  which, 
among  many  other  flattering  things,  he  fays,  u  We 
c<  have  often  fent  our  letters  to  you,  moft  bleffcd 
€€  father,  but  never  in  vain.  It  was  one  ftrong 
€c  proof  of  your  paternal  affeftion  to  me,  that  fdDn 
€c  after  your  exaltation  to  the  apoftlcfhip,  you  fent 
«  me  a  full  remiffion  of  all  my  fins ;  which  was  the 
"  more  valuable,  becaufe  the  falvation  of  the  foul 
"  was  more  precious  than  all  other  things.  But 
"  to  that  ineftimable  favour  you  have  now  added 
«  another,  by  committing  the  charge  of  the  famous 
tc  archbifhopric  of  St.  Andrew's  to  my  fon,  though 
u  he  is  but  a  child  ,4\"  This  was  certainly  intend- 
ed for  a  compliment,  though  it  was  really  a  re- 
proach. This  youthful  prelate,  the  pupil  and  fa* 
vourite  of  Erafmus,  fell,  with  his  royal  father,  in 

«4*  Calderwood't  Hift.  MSS.  *ol.i.  p.  41. 
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the  fetal  battle  of  Flddden,  in  the  eighteenth  year  Cent,  xvt 
of  his  age.  V  ~riLj 

Robert  Blackater,  the  firft  archbifhop  of  Glaf-  0f  Giafc 
gow,  died  as  he  was  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Je-  fiow# 
rufalcm,  A.  D.  1509,  and  was  fucceeded  in  that  lee 
by  James  Beaton,  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Bea* 
tons  of  Balfour  in  Fife.  This  prelate  rofe  rapidly 
in  the  church,  was  deeply  engaged  in  all  affairs  of 
the  ftate,  and  ihared  in  the  good  and  bad  fortune 
of  the  parties  with  whom  he  was  conneftcd  ,4\ 

Another  prelate  flourifhed  in  this  and  the  pre-  Bifliop  Bl- 
eeding reign,  who  is  well  entitled  to  a  place  in  hif-  Phin*ftoni 
tory,  on  account  of  his  talents,  his  virtues,  and  his 
fervicea  and  benefadtfons  to  his  country.  This 
was  William  Elphingfton  bifliop  of  Aberdeen.  He 
was  of  an  opulent  mercantile  family  in  Glafgow, 
and  one  of  the  firft  eleves  of  the  univcrfity  of  that 
city.    From  thence  he  went  to  Paris,  where,  after 
he  had  ftudied  feveral  years,  he  read  ledtures  on 
the  civil  and  canon  law  to  crowded  audiences  with 
great  applaufe.    On  his  return  to  his  native  coun- 
try he  was  promoted  in  the  church,  and  employed 
in  feveral  embaflies  both  by  James  III.  and  James 
IV.  j  in  which  he  acquitted  himfelf  with  ability 
and  fuccefs.    His  firft  bifhopric  was,  that  of  Rofe, 
from  whence  he  was  tranflated  to  Aberdeen,  In 
this  city  he  founded  an  univerfity,  in  which  he 
built,  furniflied,  and  endowed  the  firft  college* 
He  alfi)  built  the  bridge  over  the  river  Dee  f**. 
Thefc  were  great,  cxpenfive,  and  ufeful  works, 

14*  See  Biograph.  Britan.  art,  James  Beaton* 
14*  Spottifwooid,  p.  ioj. 
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cent.  xvi.  from  which  his  country  derived  great  and  perma- 
nent advantages.   He  lived  admired  and  beloved 
for  his  charity,  hofpkality,  public  fpirit,  and  other 
virtues,  to  a  very  advanced  age*   He  was  fo  deeply 
affe&ed  with  the  deplorable  di&fter  at  Floddefi, 
that  he  never  recovered  his  wonted  checrfulnefs, 
and  died  the  year  after,  A.  D.  15 14.   To  embalm 
the  memory  of  great  and  good  men,  the  benefo&ors 
and  ornaments  of  their  country,  is  the  moft  pica- 
fant  and  ufeful  province  of  the  hiftorian. 
Arembly      The  popes,  in  the  times  we  are  now  delineating* 
*  Aecier-  confi(jcrcd  allthe  clergy  in  the  Chriftian  world  as 
their  immediate  fubjeds,  and  claimed  and  exer- 
cifed  the  right  of  taxing  them  at  their  pleafure.  At 
this  the  clergy  fometimes  murmured  and  rcmon- 
^         ftratcd,  but  were  compelled  to  fubmit  and  pay 
thefe  papal  taxes.   The  pope  fent  a  legate,  named 
Bajomanus,  into  Scotland,  A.  D.  1512,  who  held  a 
fynod  of  the  clergy,  both  regular  and  fecular,  in 
die  Dominican  convent  at  Edinburgh,  and  de- 
manded an  annual  tax  of  two  (hillings  in  the  pound 
on  every  benefice  of  forty  pounds  a  year  and  up- 
wards.  To  this  demand  the  fynod  confentcd,  but 
with  much  relu&ance ;  and  it  continued  to  be  le- 
vied  till  the  reformation  by  the  name  of  Bajo- 
manus's  tax ,44. 

C«m^*      By  the  great  (laughter  of  the  nobility  at  Plodden* 
cficcs.      many  of  the  principal  offices,  both  in  church  and 
ftate,  became  vacant,  and  the  futviving  clergy  and 
nobles,  inftead  of  uniting  together  for  the  defence 
of  their  country,  engaged  in  the  moft  violent  com- 
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petitions  for  thcfc  vacant  offices.    For  the  arch-  Ceflt* XVI- 
bifliopric  of  St.  Andrew's  three  powerful  compe- 
titors appeared  ;  Gavin  Douglas,  uncle  to  the  earl 
of  Angus,  and  afterwards  bifliop  of  Dunkeld,  was 
nominated  by  the  queen  regent,  and  fupported  by 
the  Douglafies,  who  put  him  in  poffeffion  of  the 
caftle  of  St.  Andrew's I4S.    John  Hepburn,  prior 
of  Sc.  Andrew's,  was  elefted  by  the  convent,  and 
fupported  by  the  Hepburns,  a  numerous  and  pow- 
erful clan.    By  his  office  of  prior  he  was  admini- 
ftrator  oFthe  fee,  and  colle&ed  the  rents  of  it  dur* 
ing  the  vacancy ;  and  by  the  affiftance  of  the  clergy 
and  people  he  expelled  the  fervants  of  his  rival,  the 
bifliop  of  Dunkeld,  and  got  poffeffion  of  the  caftle 
of  St.  Andrew's,  in  which  he  placed  a  garrifon. 
The  third  competitor  was  Andrew  Foreman,  bi- 
ihop  of  Moray  in  Scotland,  archbifhop  of  Bourgcs 
in  France,  and  commendator  of  fcveral  rich  abbies. 
Foreman  was  in  fuch  high  favour  with  King  James 
IV.  that  he  obtained  letters  from  him  under  the 
privy  feal,  permitting  him  to  folicit  the  pope  for 
any  benefice  that  became  vacant  in  Scotland,  any 
law  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding Of  this 
pertniflion  he  now  availed  himfelf,  and  folicited  fo 
effectually  at  the  court  of  Rome  that  the  pope 
Leo  X.  promoted  him  to  the  vacant  archbifhopric, 
and  to  all  the  abbies  the  late  archbiihop  had  pof- 
feficd;  and  alfo  appointed  him  his  legatus  a  latere 
in  Scotland.    He  was  then  on  an  embaffy  at  the 
court  of  France  s  but  as  foon  as  he  had  received 
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^q>-*VIr  his  bulls  from  Rome  he  returned  to  Scotland  to 
profecute  his  claims.  It  appears  from  an  authen- 
tic letter  of  the  queen  regent  to  the  pope,  that  (he 
had  firft  nominated  that  excellent  prelate  William 
Elphingfton,  bilhop  of  Aberdeen  to  the  archbi- 
(hopric,  and  that  he  had  confented  to  accept  of  it ; 
but  his  death  prevented  his  promotion ,4T.  In  ano- 
ther letter  the  arrangement  that  was  firft  intended 
by  the  court  is  thus  delineated  :  "  That  William 
"  bifhop  of  Aberdeen  fhould  be  tranflat^  to  St. 
<c  Andrew's;  that  George  abbot  of  Holyrood- 
<c  houfe  fhould  be  bilhop  of  Aberdeen ;  Patrick 
"  abbot  of  Cambufkenneth  fhould  be  abbot  of 
"  Holyrood-houfe  ;  that  the  abbey  of  Cambufken- 
fC  neth  (hould  be  given  in  commendam  to  Andrew 
"  bifhop  of  Caithnefs ;  the  abbey  of  Arbroath  to 
cc  Gavin  Douglas;  Dumfermlin  to  James  Hcp- 
"  burn :  Inchefferay  to  Alexander  Stewart  >  Glen- 
"  luce  to  the  bifhop  of  Lifmore;  and  Coldingham 
"  to  David  Hume  ,4\"  But  this  arrangement  was 
difconcerted  by  the  death  of  the  bifhop  of  Aber- 
deen, and  the  fubfequent  contcft  for  the  primacy. 

tetten  to  The  queen  regent  and  nobility  were  greatly  inte- 
rcftcd  in  ^  difpofal  of  thefe  benefices.  This 
appears  from  feveral  letters  written  by  them  to  the 
pope  and  cardinals  with  uncommon  warmth.  Ia 
thefe  letters  they  put  the  pope  in  mind,  <c  that  fe- 
"  vcral  of  his  predeceffors  had  granted  this  privi- 
"  lege  to  the  kings  of  Scotland  by  their  bulls  5 
*€  that  they  and  their  fucceflbrs  would  never  grant 
"  any  vacant  prelacies  in  Scotland,  till  they  had 

U7  Eptftolae  Rcgum  Scotorum,  vol.  i.  p.  184.      *4*  Ibid.  p.  199. 
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"  waited  eight  months  for  the  royal  nomination,  pent- xvy* 
u  which  they  would  confirm."  They  declare  in 
!  the  ftrongeft  terms,  "  that  they  would  not  fuffer 
f<  their  infant  king  to  be  deprived  of  that  privilege. 
u  They  Ipeak  of  bilhop  Foreman  with  great  afpe- 
u  rity,  as  an  upftart,  and  enemy  to  his  king  and 
"  country,  for  which  the  parliament  had  juftly  de- 
"  prived  him  of  all  his  offices,  banilhed  him  the 
c<  kingdom,  and  would  nevcf  fuffer  him  to  re- 
"  turn  B4V'  But  the  pope  paid  no  regard  to  all 
this  warmth  and  threatening. 

If  the  learned,  virtuous,  and  amiable  Gavin  •Accom- 
Dcuglas  was  ever  a  competitor  for  the  primacy,  as  mjdail<>0* 
our  hiftorians  affirm,  he  foon  quitted  the  field  to  the 
other  two  competitors.  When  bifhop  Foreman 
arrived  in  Scotland,  both  the  court  and  the  country 
were  lb  much  incenfed  againft  him,  that  he  could 
hardly  find  any  of  the  nobles  willing  to  efpoufe  his 
caufe  and  publifh  his  bulls.  He  was  of  the  family 
of  the  Foremans  of  Hutton  in  the  Mcrfe,  who  had 
long  been  partifans  of  the  Humes.  He  applied 
therefore  to  the  lord,  then  one  of  the  moft  power- 
ful noblemen  in  the  kingdom,  and  prevailed  on  him 
to  publifh  his  bulls  at  the  crofs  of  Edinburgh.  This 
produced  a  great  change  in  his  favour ;  and  many, 
both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  who  had  a  high  vene- 
ration for  the  authority  of  the  pope,  favoured  his 
caule.  Things  were  in  this  date,  when  John  duke 
of  Albany  arrived  in  Scotland  in  June,  A.  D.  15 15. 
He  found  the  nation  divided  into  two  parties,  and 
(0  warmly  engaged,  that  he  dreaded  a  civil  war. 
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To  prevent  this,  he  propofed  an  accommodation, 
which  he  at  length  accomplifhed.  Bilhop  Fore- 
man, who  was  very  rich,  and  fonder  of  power  than 
of  money,  made  great  facrifices  to  his  rival  to  refign 
his  pretenfions  to  the  primacy.  He  refigncd  the 
bifhopric  of  Moray,  the  abbies  of  Arbroath, 
Drybrough,  and  Kilwinning,  which  were  diyided 
among  Hepburn's  friends :  he  allowed  Hepburn  to 
retain  all  the  rents  of  the  archbiOiopric  which  he 
had  collected,  and  gave  him  a  penfion,  it  is  laid,  of 
three  thoufand  crowns  a  year ,f0.  To  himlelf  he 
referved  only  the  archbifhopric  and  the  abbey  of 
Dumfermline.  The  duke  of  Albany  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  this  accommodation  to  the  pope  j  in  which 
he  beftowed  the  higheft  praifes  on  archbilhop  Fore- 
man, for  the  generous  facrifices  he  had  made  to 
prcferve  the  peace  of  his  country,  and  earoeftly  in- 
treated  his  holinefs  to  make  him  a  cardinal,  which 
Julius  il.  his  predecefTor  had  promifed  to  do,  in  a 
letter  to  James  IV, ,M 

The  encroachments  of  the  popes  of  thofe  times 
on  the  rights  both  of  private  and  of  royal  patrons, 
were  productive  of  many  inconveniencies  ami  quar- 
rels. The  conteft  about  the  archbifhopric  was 
hardly  ended,  when  another  of  the  fame  kind  com- 
menced, on  the  death  of  George  Brown,  bilhop  of 
Dunkeld.  The  chapter  chofe  Andrew  Stewart, 
fbn  to  the  earl  of  Athole,  and  put  him  in  poffeffion 
of  the  caftles,  houfes,  and  lands  belonging  to  the 
fee.  But  Gavin  Douglas,  uncle  to  the  earl  of  An* 
gus,  was  appointed  bilhop  by  the  pope.  Stewart, 

v*°  Epiftolx  Regum  Scotonim,  roU  L  p.  **7«         * 5 1  Ibid. 
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fupported  by  his  father,  kept  poffefiion  of  the  lands 
andcaftles.  The  regent  iaterpofed,  and  with  much 
difficulty  brought  about  an  accommodation.  Doug- 
las refigned  two  benefices  to  Stewart,  and  obtained 
the  bifhopric.  The  duke  of  Albany  gave  an  ac- 
count of  this  tranlaftion  to  the  pope,  by  a  letter 
dated  at  Edinburgh  September  8th,  A.D.  15 165 
defiring  him  to  ratify  the  contradt  of  agreement,  to 
prevent  all  doubts*  of  its  validity  ,5\  In  all  thefc 
contefts  the  papal  candidate  prevailed. 

Archbilhop  Foreman  enjoyed  the  high  ftation 
for  which  he  had  ftruggled  fo  hard  and  paid  fo 
dear,  only  about  feven  years.  He  was  a  prelate 
who  pofleffed  very  uncommon  talents  for  and  dex- 
terity in  bufinefs,  which  gained  him  a  high  degree 
of  favour  with  two  fucceffive  kings  of  Scotland, 
James  III.  and  IV. ;  with  two  fucceffive  popes, 
Julius  II.  and  Lea  X. ;  and  with  that  wife  prince, 
Lewis XII.  of  France;  who  all  loaded  him  with 
benefices.  Julius  II.  gave  him  the  following  cha- 
racter, in  a  letter  to  James  IV. :  "  Your  ambaf- 
u,  fador,  Andrew  bilhop  of  Moray,  hath  afted,  and 
€C  ftill  continues  to  aft,  with  fo  much  fidelity,  pru- 
"  dence,  diligence,  and  dexterity,  that  he  hath  given 

*  me  the  higheft  fatisfa&ion ;  and  I  think  him 

*  worthy  of  a  more  eminent  ftation  in  the  church. 
«  For  this  reafon,  and  to  gratify  your  majefty,  I 
u  have  requcfted  the  pope  to  make  him  a  cardinal 
"  at  the  next  nomination  of  cardinals  MV  The 
death  of  the  pope  prevented  his  obtaining  that  dig- 
nity.   Like  his  royal  matter  James  IV.  he  was  an 
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enemy  to  perfecution,  and  none  fufferetf  for  reli- 
gion during  his  incumbency. 

Almoft  every  vacancy  of  the  fee  of  St.  Andrew's 
produced  a  conteft  between  the  courts  of  Scotland 
and  of  Rome.  The  kings  of  Scotland  claimed  a 
right  to  prefent  to  all  the  vacant  prelacies  in  their 
dominions  within  eight  months,  and  that  the  popes 
fliould  grant  to  their  prefentees  the  bulls  neccflary 
to  their  inftalment.  But  the  popes  frequently  filled 
up  the  vacancies  without  waiting  for  the  royal  pre- 
sentation. This  was  a  direct  violation  of  the  privi- 
lege of  preferring  within  eight  months,  that  had 
been  granted  and  confirmed  to  the  kings  of  Scot* 
laced  by  many  bulls.  But  the  popes  were  now 
become  fo  arbitrary,  that  they  broke  through 
every  barrier  that  limited  their  power.  On  this 
occafion  two  competitors  for  the  primacy  took  the 
field :  James  Beaton  archbifhop  of  Glafgow,  chan- 
cellor of  the  kingdom,  prefented  by  the  regent; 
and  Gavin  Douglas  bifhop  of  Dunkeld,  who  foli- 
cited  and  cxpe&ed  the  papal  appointment,  by  the 
great  influence  of  Henry  VIII.  at  the  court  of 
Rome.  To  counteract  that  influence  great  efforts 
were  made.  A  letter  was  fent  to  the  pope,  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  the  regent,  and  the  three  eftates 
of  the  kingdom;  acquainting  him,  that  Gavin 
Douglas  bifhop  of  Dunkeld  had  fled  to  their  enemy 
the  king  of  England ;  for  which  they  had  banifhed 
him  by  an  z&  of  parliament,  and  carneftly  intreat- 
ing  his  holinefs  not  to  liften  to  any  application  that 
plight  be  made  for  appointing  him  archbifhop  of 

St.  An- 
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St.  Andrew's'54.  His  rival  Beaton,  in  his  capa-  c^txvi. 
city  of  chancellor,  wrote  a  letter  in  the  name  of  the  '  ^ 
privy  council  to  Chriftiern  king  of  Denmark ;  re- 
queuing him  to  give  directions  to  his  ambafiador  at 
the  court  of  Rome,  to  oppofe  the  elevation  of  the 
bifliop  of  Dunkeld  to  the  archbifhopric  of  St.  An* 
drew's  and  abbey  of  Dumfermline  How  this 
conteft  would  have  ended  \s  uncertain ;  if  both  com- 
petitors had  lived  to  profecute  their  claims.  But 
it  was  terminated  by  the  death  of  the  bifliop  of 
Dunkeld  :  and  Beaton  was  tranflated  from  Glafgow 
to  St.  Andrew's,  A.  D.  1523,  without  any  further 
oppofition. 

Soon  after  this,  the  cruel  fpirit  of  perfecution,  Pcrfecu- 
which  had  been  long  reftrained,  revived,  and  raged  U0D# 
with  no  litdc  violence.  The  firft  who  fell  a  facri- 
fice  to  this  infernal  fpirit,  was  Mr.  Patrick  Hamil- 
ton, a  youth  of  noble  birth,  and  nearly  related  to 
the  royal  family,  being  nephew  to  the  earl  of  Arran 
by  his  father,  and  to  the  duke  of  Albany  by  his 
mother.  Having  early  difcovered  a  tafte  for  learn- 
ing, the  abbey  of  Feme,  and  fome  other  benefices, 
were  given  him,  to  enable  him  to  profecute  his 
ftodies.  With  this  view  he  went  to  the  univerfity 
of  Marpurg  in  Germany,  where  he  converted  with 
Francis  Lambert,  and  became  acquainted  with  the 
dodrines  of  Luther,  which  he  cordially  embraced, 
and  haftcned  home  to  communicate  the  knowledge 
of  them  to  his  countrymen.  On  his  arrival  the 
warmth  of  his  zeal  made  him  declaim  with  vehe- 
mence againft  the  corruptions  and  errors  of  the 

W  EpiAola  Regain  Scotorum,  ?ol.  i.  p.  3*8,     >f '  Ibid.  p.  333. 
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f*"!'  *  church.  His  eloquence,  his  youth,  and  noble 
birth,  attradted  crowded  audiences,  who  heard  him 
with  admiration,  and  greedily  imbibed  his  princi- 
ples. This  alarmed  the  fears,  and  inflamed  the 
rage  of  the  clergy.  Archbilhop  Beaton  invited  him 
to  a  friendly  conference  in  St.  Andrew's.  At  his 
arrival  there  he  was  committed  to  the  care  of  a  friar 
Campbell,  for  his  inftrudtion  and  convcrfion.  He 
was  much  an  overmatch  for  his  inftru&or,  whole 
real  objelt  was  to  difcover  and  inform  his  enemies 
of  his  opinions.  When  this  was  accompliflicd,  and 
the  young  king  was  fent  on  a  pilgrimage  to  St. 
Dulhacks  in  Rofs,  they  feized  Mr.  Hamilton  in 
his  bed  at  midnight,  and  carried  him  to  the  caftle, 
i  Next  forenoon,  February  a8th,  A.  D.  1527,  he 

was  brought  before  the  primate,  the  archbifhop  of 
Glafgow,  three  other  biihops,  many  abbots,  priors, 
do Aors,  lawyers,  profeffors  of  the  univcrfity,  and  a 
prodigious  crowd  of  fpe&ators,  in  the  cathedral, 
and  accufed  of  holding  and  propagating  the  damn* 
able  herefies  of  Martin  Luther.  He  did  not  deny 
the  charge,  but  defended  the  do&rincs  he  had  taught 
with  many  arguments,  which  ferved  only  to  render 
his  condemnation  more  certain.  He  was  accord- 
ingly condemned  as  an  obftinatc  heretic,  delivered 
to  the  fecular  magiftrate,  carried  from  the  bar  to 
the  ftake,  and  burnt  with  circumftances  of  peculiar 
cruelty,  Thus  perifhed  this  learned,  virtuous,  and 
noble  youth,  in  the  twenty- third  year  of  his  age. 
The  feverity  of  his  fufferings,  and  the  fortitude 
with  which  he  bore  them,  excited  the  pity  and  ad- 
miration of  the  great  body  of  the  fpe&ators  j  but 

bigotry 
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bigotry  and  felf-intereft  had  fo  hardened  the  hearts  y1; 
of  many  of  the  clergy,  that  they  applauded  this  _w  l^ 
barbarous  deed  as  a  moft  meritorious  difplay  of 
chriftian  zeal.  The  univcrfity  of  Louvain  alfo 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  archbifhop  of  St.  Andrew's 
and  his  affeflurs,  in  which  they  loaded  them  with 
praifes  for  burning  fo  great  a  heretic;  and  exhorted 
them  to  perfevere,  till  they  had  extirpated  all  the 
heretics  in  their  country uc. 

font  urn  religio  potuit Juadere  malorum. 

To  fuch  black  deeds  doth  fuperftition  prompt* 
The  clergy  foon  found  that  they  had  no  reafbn 
to  boaft  of  the  good  policy,  or  good  effefts,  of 
their  feverity.  The  propofitions  for  which  Mr. 
Hamilton  had  been  condemned  to  the  flames  be- 
came public,  awakened  curiofity,  and  were  exa- 
mined by  many  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  by  the 
youth  at  the  univcrfity,  and  even  by  the  monks  in 
their  cells,  who  had  never  heard  or  thought  of 
them  before.  The  general  refult  of  this  examina- 
tion was,  that  they  appeared  neither  fo  abfurd,  nor 
fo  pernicious,  as  to  merit  fo  fevere  a  punifhment, 
and  not  a  few  were  fully  convinced  of  their  truth, 
and  cordially  embraced  them.  This  foon  appeared 
even  in  the  city  of  St.  Andrew's.  Friar  Alexander 
Seaton,  confeffor  to  the  king,  preached  feveral 
fermons  in  that  city  in  the  Lent  after  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's execution.  In  thefe  fermons  he  infifted  only 
on  the  neceflity  of  repentance,  faith,  and  holinefs  of 
life,  without  ever  mentioning  purgatory,  pilgrim- 
ages, miracles,  worfhip  of  faints  and  images,  the 

»5*  Fox,  p.  88$, 
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ufual  fubje&s  of  the  fermons  of  thofc  times.  He 
alfo  ufed  fome  expreflions  which  feemed  to  refledk 
on  the  negligence  and  vices  of  the  clergy.  The 
uncommon  drain  of  theft  fermons  raifed  a  fufpicion 
that  he  inclined  to  herefy ;  and  afcer  he  had  left  the 
city,  another  friar  was  fet  up  to  preach  againft  his 
dodtrines.  When  he  heard  this  he  returned,  and  in 
fome  other  fermons  confirmed  all  he  had  advanced. 
He  was  then  brought  before  the  archbiihop,  who 
charged  him  with  having  faid,  that  bifhops  ought 
to  preach,  and  that  thofe  who  did  not  preach  were 
dumb  dogs.  <c  Your  informers,  my  lord,  (laid 
"  Seaton,)  muft  have  been  very  ignorant  perfons* 
"  who  could  not  diftinguifh  between  the  apoftle 
"  Paul,  and  the  prophet  Ifaiah,  and  friar  Seaton. 
"  I  faid,  indeed,  that  Paul  exhorted  bifhops  to 
"  preach,  and  that  Ifaiah  called  thofe  who  did  not 
"  preach  dumb  dogs.  But  of  mylelf,  I  faid  no- 
"  thing.  If  that  is  herefy,  Paul  and  Ifaiah  are  the 
w  heretics."  The  primate  was  nettled  at  this 
fmart  reply;  but  he  concealed  his  refentment  till 
he  had  alienated  the  king  from  his  confeilbr,  which 
was  not  a  difficult  tafk.  That  young  prince  had 
been  debauched  by  thofe  who  had  the  charge  of  his 
education,  and  unhappily  indulged  himfelf  in  vague 
amours;  for  which  his  confeflbr  had  reproved  him 
fliarply.  Father  Seaton  obferving  a  change  in  the 
king's  manner  of  receiving  him,  took  the  alarm, 
and  made  his  efcape  f  Berwick.  From  thence  he 
wrote  a  long  expoftulatory  letter  to  the  king,  in 
which  he  offered  to  return  and  vindicate  his  doc- 
trines, if  he  might  have  a  fair  trial  before  impartial 

judges. 
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judges.   Having  received  an  anfwer  to  this  letter,  c^t.  xvt 
he  proceeded  to  London,  where  he  found  an  afylum  ~*r 
in  the  family  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk157. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  the  flight  of 
friar  Seaton,  did  not  deter  others  from  adopting 
their  opinions,  and  expofing  themfclves  to  the  fame 
dangers  and  fuflferings:  on  the  contrary,  it  fo  much 
increafed  the  number  and  boldnefs  of  their  follow- 
ers, that  the  church  hiftory  of  Scotland  in  the  re- 
mainder of  this  reign  confifts  of  little  elfe  but  the 
trials  and  burnings  of  heretics.  To  give  a  minute 
detail  of  all  thofe  fcenes  of  horror,  would  be  very 
painful  to  the  writer,  and  could  not  be  very  plea- 
fint  to  the  reader.  It  may  be  fufEcient  therefore 
to  fay,  that  many,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  were 
committed  to  the  flames  for  hcrefy;  that  many 
others,  eminent  for  their  virtue  and  learning,  aban- 
doned, their  country  to  avoid  the  fame  fate;  and 
that  not  a  few  wounded  their  consciences  by  recant- 
ing their  opinions,  to  prcferve  their  lives  §,\ 

James  Beaton,  archbifhop  of  St.  Andrew's,  had  Cardinal 
paid  great  attention  to  the  education  and  promotion  Bcaton' 
of  his  nephew  David  Beaton.  Befides  feveral  be- 
nefices which  he  procured  for  him  while  he  was 
ftill  a  young  man,  he  refigned  the  rich  abbey  of 
Aberbrothock  in  his  favour;  and  the  pope,  at  the 
requifition  of  the  king,  confirmed  the  tranfaftion*5*. 
He  was  a  great  favourite  of  the  duke  of  Albany 
during  his  regency,  and  afterwards  a  greater  fa- 
vourite of  the  young  king,  who  appointed  him 

«57  Spottifwood,  p.  65.  «*«  Ibid.   Knox,  p.  16,  &c. 
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*vl;  lord  privy  feal  A.D.  1528,  from  which  rime  he 
'  LJ"  was  his  chief  confident  and  prime  minifter.  He 
was  fent  upon  feveral  embaflics  to  the  court  of 
France,  where  he  negotiated  both  the  kings  mar- 
riages, and  ingratiated  himfelf  fo  much  with  Francis, 
thut  he  granted  him  fome  lingular  favours,  and 
among  others  the  rich  biihopric  of  Mcrepoix.  His 
uncle  becoming  infirm  in  his  old  age,  he  appointed 
him  his  co-adjutor,  and  devolved  upon  him  all  his 
power;  the  pope  created  him  a  cardinal  December 
acth,  A,  D.  1 539.  The  old  archbifhop  died  A.  D.  , 
1539,  and  difpofed  of  all  his  benefices  by  his  tefta- 
ment,  and  particularly  of  his  archbiihopric,  to  his 
nephew  and  co-adjutor.  This  deftination  in  other 
circumftances  would  have  been  difregarded;  but 
being  perfe&ly  agreeable  both  to  the  king  and 
th«  pope,  it  was  confirmed1*0.  Such  was  the  rife 
of  this  afpiring  prelate  to  a  power  almoft  unlimited, 
which  he  employed  to  the  mod  pernicious  pur* 
pofes. 

Pewfccn-  The  pope  had  fixed  his  eyts  on  the  younger 
Beaton  fome  time  before  this,  as  a  proper  inftru- 
ment  to  cruQi  all  heretics  and  herefies  in  Scotland, 
and  with  that  view  had  favoured  his  promotion.  A 
more  proper  inftrument  could  not  have  been  chofen 
for  fuch  a  work.  His  uncle,  the  late  primate,  had 
been  a  cruel  perfecutor;  but  it  was  fufpetted  that 
he  felt  fome  little  reluctance  to  that  horrid  bufinefs.  ' 
But  the  cardinal  was  liable  to  no  fuch  weaknefs. 
He  was  a  cool,  deliberate,  unrelenting  tyrant,  who 
took  a  pride  and  pleafure  in  the  molt  atrocious 

***  Sec  Biograph.  Brittn.  art.  D»  Beaton. 
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afis  of  cruelty.  To  render  him  ftill  more  formt-  ***-  *v^ 
dable,  pope  Paul  III.  appointed  him  his  legatus  a  U  ^  Y 
latere  in  Scotland.  Being  now  armed  with  all  the 
powers  he  was  capable  of  receiving,  he  made  hade 
to  apply  them  to  the  purpofe  for  which  they  were 
defigned;  and  He  rcfolvcd  to  do  this  in  a  way  that 
would  ftrike  thofe  who  knew  they  were  fufpedted 
or  obnoxious  with  the  greatefl  terror.  In  May, 
A.D.  1540,  he  went  from  Edinburgh  to  St.  An- 
drew's with  a  more  numerous  and  fplendid  retinue 
than  any  former  primate,  attended  by  the  arch- 
bifliop  of  Glafgow,  by  five  other  bifliops,  by  leve- 
ral abbots,  priors,  and  principal  clergymen;  by  the 
caris  of  Arran,  Huntley,  Marfhal,  and  Montrofe  ; 
and  by  many  other  lords  and  gentlemen.  To  all 
the  great  men  of  the  clergy  and  laity  affembled  in 
the  cathedral  May  a 8th,  the  cardinal  delivered  an 
oration,  in  which  he  complained  of  the  great  in* 
creafe  of  herefy  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
even  in  the  king's  court;  rcprefented  the  fatal  con- 
ferences with  which  this  would  be  attended,  and 
the  neceffity  of  inflifting  the  fevered  punifhments 
on  all  who  were  found  guilty  of  that  greatefl:  of  all 
crimes  l6\ 

The  cardinal  having  thus  publiihed  his  fcheme 
for  the  extirpation  of  herefy,  by  burning  all  here* 
tics,  immediately  proceeded  to  put  it  in  execution. 
I&  the  fame  affembly,  fir  John  Borthwick  was  ac- 
cufed  of  entertaining  and  propagating  feveral  here- 
tical opinions,  and  difperfing  heretical  books.  The 
heretical  opinions  of  which  he  was  accufed,  were 

f6i  Buchin.  lib.  xiv.    SpottilVood,  p.  p.  69. 
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^"-l*^  the  fame  with  thofc  that  were  profeffed  by  the  other 
reformers  of  thofc  times,  which  are  well  known, 
and  need  not  be  here  enumerated.  Among  the 
heretical  books,  for  the  difperfing  of  which  he  was 
accufed,  the  New  Tcftament  in  Engfifh  *was  the 
firft.  Sir  John,  who  was  commonly  called  captain 
Borthwick,  had  concealed  himfelf  fo  carefully,  that 
his  enemies  could  not  difcover  the  place  of  his 
retreat ;  and  as  he  did  not  appear  in  court  to  an- 
fwer  to  the  accufation  brought  again  ft  him,  he  was 
declared  an  obftinate  heretic,  and  fentenced  to  be 
burnt  as  foon  as  he  could  be  apprehended ;  and  all 
perfons  were  prohibited  to  entertain  him,  under  the 
pain  of  excommunication.  He  was  burnt  in  effigy 
in  St.  Andrew's  the  fame  day,  and  in  Edinburgh 
about  a  week  after.  Thinking  himfelf  no  longer 
fafe  in  Scotland,  he  made  his  efcape  into  England, 
where  he  publiflied  a  defence  of  the  doftrines  for 
which  he  had  been  condemned,  in  which  he  ex- 
pofed  the  cruelty  and  other  vices  of  the  cardinal 
and  clergy  of  Scodand  with  great  freedom  He 
was  well  received  by  Henry  VIII.  and  employed  in 
his  negotiations  with  the  proteftant  princes  of  Ger- 
many. 

jBjjjJ?,  The  cardinal  was  more  fuccefsful  in  his  next  at- 
FontSt.  tempt  to  burn  heretics.  Dean  Thomas  Forreft, 
canon  of  St.  Columbs,  and  vicar  of  Dollar,  preached 
every  Sunday  on  the  epiltle  or  gofpel  of  the  day; 
for  which,  and  fome  other  Angularities,  he  wa* 
accufed  of  herefy  to  his  ordinary  George  Chrichton, 
biihop  of  Dunkeld.    The  bifhop,  when  the  dean 
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appeared  before  him,  addrefled  him  in  this  manner:  Cent- XV1; 

u  My  joy  dean  Thomas,  I  am  informed  that  you  U  '  L  _r 

u  preach  the  epiftle  and  gofpel  every  Sunday  to 

"  your  parifhioners,  and  that  you  do  npt  take  the 

"  beft  cow  and  the  beft  cloth  from  them,  which  is 

"  very  prejudicial  to  other  churchmen ;  and  there- 

w  fore,  my  joy  dean  Thomas,  I  would  you  to  take 

«  your  cow  and  your  cloth  as  other  churchmen  do. 

w  It  is  too  much  to  preach  every  Sunday  j  for  in 

<c  fo  doing  you  may  make  the  people  think  that 

"  we  Ihould  preach  likewife:  it  is  enough  for  you, 

"  when  you  find  any  good  epiftle,  or  good  gofpel, 

u  that  fetteth  forth  the  liberties  of  holy  church,  to 

u  preach  that,  and  let  the  reft  alone."    To  this 

fege  admonition  of  his  biihop,  dean  Thomas  made 

this  anfwer :  "  I  think,  my  lord,  that  none  of  my 

*  parilhioners  will  complain  that  I  do  not  take  the 
"  cow  and  the  cloth ;  but  I  know  that  they  will 
"  gladly  give  me  any  thing  that  they  have ;  and 
"  they  know  that  I  will  gladly  give  them  any  thing 
<c  that  I  have.  There  is  no  difcord  amongft  us. 
"  Your  lord  (hip  fayeth,  it  is  too  much  to  preach 
<c  every  Sunday:  I  think  it  is  too  little;  and  I  wilh 
"  that  your  lordflhip  did  the  like."  "  Nay,  nay, 
"  dean  Thomas,  (faid  the  bi(hop,)  we  were  not 
"  ordained  to  preach."  "  Your  lordfhip  (faid  the 
"  dean)  diredts  me,  when  I  meet  with  a  good 
"  epiftle,  or  a  good  gofpel,  to  preach  upon  it.  I 

*  have  read  both  the  Old  and  New  Teftamcnt, 
Cl  and  I  have  never  met  with  a  bad  epiftle,  or  a  bad 
M  gofpel:  but  if  your  lordfhip  will  (hew  me  which 
<f  arc  the  good  and  which  are  the  bad,  I  will  preach 

"  on 
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Cent.  xvi.  €€  on  tijC  good,  and  let  the  bad  alone."  «  I  thank 
^  '  r  «  my  God,  (faid  the  bifliop,)  I  kiow  nothing  of 
cc  cither  the  Old  or  New  Teftament;  therefore, 
cc  dean  Thomas,  I  will  know  nothing  but  my  por- 
"  tafs  and  my  pontifical.  Go^away,  and  lay  afide 
"  all  thefe  fantafies,  or  you  will  repent  it  when  too 
€€  late/'  Dean  Thomas  did  not  take  the  advice  of 
his  bifhop,  but  continued  to  preach  every  Sunday. 
He  was  Toon  after  brought  before  the  cardinal,  to- 
gether with  two  friars,  Duncan  Simpfon  a  pricft, 
and  Robert  Fofter  a  gentlenfah,  in  Stifling.  They 
were  all  condemned  >  as  obftinate  heretics,  and 
burnt  on.  the  caftle-hill  of  Edinburgh ,6S. 
Lift  of  All  'this  was  only  a  prelude  to  the  horrors  that 
*actic,#  were  intended.  A  lift  of  three  hundred  and  fixty 
perfons,  who  were  to  be  tried  for  herefy,  was 
found  in  the  king's  pocket  after  his  death.  In  this 
lift  were  the  names  of  about  one  hundred  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  of  fortune ;  and  at  the  head  of  them! 
the  earl  of  Arran,  prefumptive  heir  to  the  crown. 
But  the  troubles  in  which  the  kingdom  was  in- 
voled  in  the  two  laft  years  of  James  V.  prevented 
the  execution  of  this  execrable  fcheme,  by  which 
the  clergy  propofed  to  fecure  their  own  power  and 
pofieftions,  and  enrich  the  crown,  at  the  cxpencc 
of  fo  much  innocent  blood1*4. 

Cardinal  Beaton  had  gained  fo  great  an  afcend- 
ant  over  the  mind  of  James  V.  that  he  devolved 
upon  him  the  adminiftration  of  all  the  affairs 
both  in  church  and  ftate.  .This  we  learn  from  the 
cardinal  himfelf  in  his  letters  to  the  pope,  and  his 

aOi  Fox,  p.  1153.         «•*  Sadler's  Letters,  p.  101. 
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other  friends  at  Rome,  in  which  he  acquaints  them,  G"*  xv*- 
that  he  was  overwhelmed  with  bufinefs ;  that  the  u  J  ~* 
king  bad  laid  the  whole  weight  of  his  government 
upon  him  alone,  and  would  not  fuffer  him  to  de- 
part from  court  one  moment I<$.    Thefe  letters 
were  dated  May  4th,  A,  D*  1540.    Great  efforts 
were  made  by  Henry  VIII.  to  weaken  the  attach- 
ment of  the  infatuated  prince  to  his  dangerous  fa- 
vourite ,i§,  but  without  efftft.    We  may  therefore, 
without  hefitation,  afcribe  all  the  calamities  that  ^ 
befell  the  king  and  kingdom  of  Scotland  in  the 
laft  years  of  this  reign,  to  the  pernicious  councils 
of  cardinal  Beaton.    The  obje&s  of  thefe  councils 
were— to  keep  king  James  at  a  diftance  from,  and 
at  variance  with,  his  uncle  the  king  of  England, 
who  courtdd  his  friendfhip  with  great  earneftnefs ; 
to  cxtioguifh  that  fpirit  of  reformation  that  had 
fpread  from  England  into  Scotland;  and  to  pre- 
fervc  himfelf  and  the  reft  of  the  clergy  from  being 
deprived  of  their  honours,  their  power,  and  their 
pofleflions.    In  purfuing  thefe  obje&s,  he  involved 
the  nation  in  a  War  with  England ;  the  events  of 
which  proved  fo  difaftrous,  that  they  deprived  the 
unhappy  mifguided  king,  firft  of  his  reafon,  and 
foon  after  of  his  life. 

All  thefe  difafters  did  not  difcourage  this  bold 
and  hardened  politician.  He  attended  the  prince 
whom  he  had  ruined,  and  dictated  a  will  for  him 
in  his  laft  moments,  when  he  was  incapable  of  do- 
ing any  deed  that  required  the  ufe  of  reafon.  By 


t65  Epiflol*  Regain  Scotomro,  vol.  ii.  p.  46. 
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that  will  a  council  of  regency  was  appointed,  con- 
lifting  of  himfelf,  the  earls  of  Arran,  Argyle,  and 
Huntley.  He  brought  this  will  from  Faulkland  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  proclaimed  it  at  the  market 
crofs,  and  immediately  took  the  reins  of  govern* 
merit  into  his  hands  l6y. 

The  cardinal  did  not  long  retain  his  ill-gotten 
power.   A  convention  met  December  28th,  A.  D. 
1 542,  only  eight  days  after  the  king's  death.  In 
this  convention  no  regard  was  paid  to  the  pretend- 
ed will,  as  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  fabri- 
cated was  not  unknown.    The  cardinal,  irritated 
at  this,  made  a  mod  violent  declamation  againft 
appointing  any  fingle  perfon,  and  particularly  any 
of  the  name  of  Hamilton,  regent.   In  this  oration 
he  gave  the  Hamiltons  all  the  opprobrious  names 
that  language  furnifhed.    The  earl  of  Arran,  wh» 
was  prefumptive  heir  to  the  crown  after  the  infant 
queen  and  her  iflfue,  flood  up  and  faid:  "  My  lords, 
"  call  me  what  names  you  pleafe,  but  deny  me 
"  not  my  right  to  the  regency.    Whatever  faults 
«  any  of  my  name  may  have  committed,  none  of 
' "  you  can  fay  I  have  done  him  any  injury.  Nci- 
"  ther  am  I  minded  to  flatter  any  of  my  friends  ki 
"  their  evil  doing ;  but  by  God's  grace  fhall  be  as 
"  forward  to  correal  their  enormities,  as  any  with- 
"  in  the  realm  £an  reafonably  require  me.  There- 
<c  fore  yet  again,  my  lords,  in  God's  name  I  crave, 
"  that  ye  do  me  no  wrong,  nor  defraud  me  of  my 
<c  juft  title,  before  you  have  experience  of  my  go- 
"  vcrnmcnt."    The  whole  aflembly,  the  cardinal 

»*7  Buchan.  lib.  xt. 
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and  a  few  of  the  clergy  excepted,  cried  out,  that  the  Cent- 
earl  of  Arran's  claim  was  moft  juft,  and  could  not . 
be  difputed.  He  was  accordingly  appointed  guar- 
dian to  the  queen,  and  governor  of  the  kingdom, 
and  inverted  with  all  the  powers,  prerogatives,  and 
poflcflions  of  the  crown  ,w.  In  a  letter  to  the  pope, 
dated  at  Edinburgh  May  14th,  A.D.  1543,  the  earl 
of  Arran  informed  his  holinefs,  that  by  his  proxi- 
mity of  blood,  and  the  law  of  nature,  he  had  been 
raifed  to  the  regency,  as  well  as  by  the  aflent  of  the 
people  of  Scotland  l6y.  He  was  at  the  fame  time 
declared  to  be  the  fecond  perfon  in  the  kingdom, 
and  next  heir  to  the  crown,  after  the  infant  queen 
and  her  iffue. 

The  earl  of  Arran  was  very  unfit  for  the  ftation  Two 
to  which  he  was  raifed,  and  the  difficult  part  he  had  ,ei* 
to  ad.  Scotland  was  at  this  time  divided  into  two 
parties,  which  might  be  called  the  French  and  the 
Englifli  partief .  The  firft  of  thefe  confifted  of  all 
the  clergy,  and  fuch  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and 
commons  as  adhered  to  France  and  Rome,  and 
were  enemies  to  the  reformation  and  to  England. 
This  party  had  the  ancient  prejudices  of  the  nation 
in  their  favour,  and  cardinal  Beaton  at  their  head, 
than  whom  they  could  not  have  had  a  more  able 
and  artful  leaden  The  other  party  confifted  of  all 
the  nobles,  gentlemen,  and  common  people,  who 
wilhed  for  the  reformation  of  the  church,  and  an 
intimate  union  with  England,  by  the  marriage  of 
the  young  queen  to  the  prince  of  Wales.  This 

lW  Knox,  p.  36. 
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f^g^  party  gained  a  great  acceffion  of  ftrength  by  the 
return  of  the  earl  of  Angus,  and  his  brother  fir 
George  Douglas,  who  had  long  been  exiles ;  and 
of  the  earls  of  Glencairn  and  Caflilis ;  (the  lords 
Maxwell,  Somerville,  and  Fleming;  with  fevcral 
gentlemen,  who  had  been  prifoners  in  England. 
All  thefe,  gained  by  Henry,  were  fent  into  Scotland 
to  promote  his  views.  This  party  alfo  derived 
great  advantages  from  the  vicinity,  power,  and 
wealth  of  England,  and  the  extreme  cagernefs  of 
Henry  to  accomplifh  the  marriage.  But  the  moft 
powerful  party,  without  a  proper  head,  is  a  rope  of 
land.  The  regent  Arran  was  at  the  head  of  this 
party,  and  by  his  weak  unfteady  conduit  ruined  his 
party,  brought  difgrace  upon  himfclf,  and  many 
great  calamities  on  his  country  ,jo. 

The  imprifonment  of  the  cardinal,  the  arts  by 
which  he  recovered  his  liberty,  brought  over  the 
governor  to  his  party,  attained  as  great  a  degree  of 
power  as  he  had  ever  poffefled,  and  defeated  all  the 
fchemes  of  Henry  VIII.,  have  been  already  relat- 
ed %1\  We  (hall  now  therefore  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  the  events  which  have  an  immediate  relation 
to  religion. 

As  foon  as  the  cardinal  had  recovered  his  former 
power,  he  difcovered  that  his  pride,  ambition,  and 
cruelty  were  not  in  the  lead  diminifhed.  The  great 
feal  was  taken  from  the  archbilhop  of  Glafgow,  and 
delivered  in  full  parliament  December  1 5th,  A.  D. 
1  S43>  to  the  cardinal  ,7\   The  fame  day  the  go- 

»7o  See  Sadler*$  Letters. 

>7i  See  ch.  i.  ft&.  *.  towards  the  end* 
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I  vcrnor,  who  had  abandoned  his  principles  as  well  0cnt  xv** 
;  a*  his  party,  and  was  entirely  under  the  dire&ion  ' 
j  of  the  cardinal,  complained  in  parliament  of  the 
great  incrcafe  of  herefy  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom* 
when  an  aft  was  made  for  its  extirpation,  com* 
I   manding  all  bilhops  and  their  officials  to  apprehend 
and  bring  to  trial  all  who  were  fufpc&ed  of  herefy, 
and  promifing  them  the  fupport  and  fecular  arm 
in  that  pious  work 

This  ad:  was  not  fuffcrcd  to  lie  long  dormant.  Perfecu. 
In  January,  A.D.  1544,  the  cardinal  vifited  fome  tIon* 
parts  of  his  province  in  great  date,  accompanied  by 
I  the  governor,  the  earl  of  Argyle,  juftice-gencral, 
three  bilhops,  and  fcvcral  other  lords  and  gentle- 
men*  Many  pcrfons  fufpeded  of  herefy  had  been  * 
imprifbned  in  Perth,  and  were  now  tried  and  found 
guilty.    Some  of  them  [were  baniflied,  five  men 
were  hanged,  and  one  woman  was  drowned474. 
Thefe  five  men  and  the  woman  were  reipe&able 
burgeflcs  of  Perth,  and  much  beloved  by  their 
neighbours,  who  earncftly  interceded  with  the 
j   governor  and  cardinal  to  fpare  their  lives.  The 
I   governor,  it  is  faid,  would  willingly  have  granted 
the  requeft 5  but  the  cardinal,  who  ruled  all,  was 
inflexible.    This  intcrceffion,  however,  was  pro- 
bably the  caufc  that  they!  were  not  committed  to 
]   the  flames,  the  ufual  punifhment  of  heretics. 
I      The  governor  and  cardinal  were  prevented  from 
proceeding  in  their  progrefs  for  the  extirpation  of 
herefy,  by  receiving  intelligence  of  the  great  pre- 
parations that  were  making  in  England  for  a  for- 

Rtgift.  Pari.  f.  i»3w        >M  Calderwood's  MSS.  Hid* 
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midable  invafion  of  Scotland  in  the  ipring.  That 
invafion  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  May  this 
year  i544>  and  was  mod  ruinous  to  the  capital  of 
Scotland,  and  the  country  between  that  and  Ber- 
wick. The  war  between  the  two  nations  being 
thus  kindled,  it  continued  to  rage  with  great  vio- 
lence all  this  and  a  great  part  of  the  next  year ; 
during  which  time  the  preachers  and  profefTors  of 
the  new  learning  met  with  little  or  no  molcftation, 
and  the  number  of  both  greatly  increafed. 

The  firft  preachers  of  the  do&rines  of  the 
reformation  in  Scotland,  two  or  three  excepted, 
were  more  eminent  for  their  zeal  and  piety,  than 
for  their  learning.    But  one  no  left  fincere  and 
pious  than  his  predeceffors,  but  more  diftinguifhed 
for  his  abilities  and  learning,  made  his  appearance 
in  this  interval.    This  was  the  famous  Mr.  George 
Wifliart,  a  fon  of  the  family  of  Pitarrow  in  the % 
Merns.    Having  paflfed  through  a  courfe  of  edu- 
cation in  his  native  country,  he  ftudied  fome  time 
at  Cambridge,  and  vifited  feveral  countries  on  the 
continent  for  his  further  improvement.    When  he 
was  in  Germany,  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
dodtrines  of  the  reformed,  which  he  ftudied  mod 
carefully,  and  embraced  mod  cordially.    He  then 
refolvcd  to  return  home,  to  communicate  to  his 
countrymen  the  knowledge  he  had  obtained. 
Pafling  through  England,  he  arrived  in  Scotland 
A.  D.  1544;  and  having  vifited  his  family  he  im- 
mediately began  to  preach  with  the  mod  undaunted 
boldnefs  againft  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  and 
the  vice*  of  the  clergy.   He  met  with  a  molt 

favourable 
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favourable  reception  wherever  he  appeared,  parti* 
cularly  in  Dundee,  where  he  refided  a  confiderable 
I  time,  and  preached  in  the  principal  church  to 
crowded  audiences,  till, he  was  prohibited  by  the 
I  magiftrates,  at  the  command  of  the  cardinal.  He 
then  vifited  Montrofe,  Perth,  and  feveral  other 
towns  in  thofe  parts,  preaching  every  where  to  ad- 
miring multitudes,  who  were  equally  charmed  with 
the  novelty  of  his  dottrine,  and  manner  of  preach- 
ing. Being  invited  into  the  wefl^,  .where  the  rc- 
|  formation  had  made  the  greateft  progrefs,  he 
preached  at  the  market  crofs,  in  the  town  of  Ayr, 
to  a  prodigious  crowd  of  people,  while  the  ach- 
bifhop  of  Glalgow  preached  in  the  church  to  a  few 
old  women.  In  a  word,  the  ftrcngth  of  his  argu- 
ments convinced  the  more  intelligent  of  the  truth 
1  of  his  doctrines,  while  thofe  who  -were  not  capable 
of  judging  of  his  arguments  were  greatly  affefted 
by  the  eloquence,  warmth,  and  fervour  of  his  dif- 
courfes.  His  converts  were  almoft  innumerable 
and  among  thefe  were  not  a  few  of  the  nobility  and 
principal  gentlemen  of  the  kingdom i7$. 

The  cardinal  and  the  clergy  in  general  were 
greatly  incenfed  againft  this  bold  and  dangerous 
adverfary ;  and  a  rcfolution  was  formed  to  put  an 
end  to  his  attacks  upon  the  church,  by  taking  away 
his  life  by  fome  means  or  other.  Two  attempts 
were  made,  to  cut  him  off  by  aflaffination ;  but  he 
defeated  the  firft  by  his  courage,  and  the  fecond  by 
his  caution.    On  the  firft  of  thefe  attempts  he  be- 

>7f  Knox,  g.  48,  &c.  Edit.  1644.     SpottHWaod,  p.  76,  &c. 
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haved  in  fuch  a  noble  and  generous  manner  as 
fhould  have  foftened  the  hearts  of  his  enemies,  if 
that  had  been  poflible.  A  friar  named  Weighton, 
who  had  undertaken  to  kill  him  when  he  was  in 
Dundee,  knowing  that  it  was  his  cuftom  to  remain 
in  the  pulpit  after  fermon  till  the  church  was  empty, 
fkulked  at  the  bottom  of  the  ftairs  with  a  dagger 
in  his  right  hand  under  his  gown.  Mr.  Wifhart, 
(who  was  remarkably  quick-fighted,)  as  he  came 
down  from  the  pulpit,  obferving  the  friar's  counte- 
nance, and  his  hand  With  fomething  in  it  under  his 
gown,  fufpe&ed  his  defign,  fprung  forward,  feized 
his  hand,  and  wrenched  the  dagger  from  him. 
At  the  noife  which  this  fcuffle  occafioned,  a 
crowd  of  people  rufhed  into  the  church,  and  would 
have  torn  the  friar  in  pieces ;  but  Mr.  Wifhart 
clafped  him  in  his  arms,  and  declared  that  none 
fhould  touch  him  but  through  his  body.  "  He 
€C  hath  done  me  no  hurt,  (faid  he,)  my  friends ;  he 
"  hath  done  me  much  good ;  he  hath  taught  me 
"  what  I  have  to  fear,  and  put  me  upon  my  guard." 
With  thefe  and  other  fpeeches  he  appeafed  the 
people,  and  fent  home  the  afiaflin  in  fafety  If 
he  difcovered  much  courage  and  prefence  of  mind 
on  this  occafion,  he  difcovered  no  lefs  caution  and 
fagacity  on  the  next  When  he  was  at  Montrofe, 
a  mefienger  came  to  him  with  a  letter  from  the 
laird  of  Kineer,  acquainting  him,  that  he  had  been 
fuddenly  taken  ill,  and  earneftly  intreating  him  to 
come  to  him  without  delay.  He  immediately  let 
out,  accompanied  by  two  or  three  friends ;  but 

17*  Knox,  p.  50. 
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when  they  were  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  P*****1: 
he  flopped,  laying,  "  I  fufpeft  there  is  treafon  in 
«  this  matter.  Go  you  (faid  he  to  one  of  his 
"  friends)  op  yonder,  and  tell  me  what  you  ob- 
<'  ferve."  He  came  back  and  told  him,  that  he 
had  ften  a  company  of  fpearmen  lying  in  ambufh 
near  the  road.  They  then  returned  to  the  town, 
and  on  the  way  he  faid  to  his  friends :  "  I  know  I 
"  lhall  one  day  fall  by  the  hands  of  that  blood- 
"  thirfty  man  (meaning  the  cardinal);  but  I  truft 
u  it  fhall  not  be  in  this  manner iT7." 

Thefe  two  plots  having  mifcarried,  and  Mr.  Synod. 
Wifhart  ftill  continuing  to  preach  with  his  ufual 
boldnefs  and  fuccefs,  the  cardinal  fummoned  a 
fynod  of  the  clergy  to  meet  January  i  ith,  A.  D. 
1546,  in  the  blackfriars  church  Edinburgh,  to 
confider  what  was  proper  to  be  done  to  put  a  ftop 
to  the  progrefs  of  herefy,  and  to  that  torrent  of 
defeftion  from  the  church  that  threatened  her  ruin. 
Some  propofals  were  made  for  reforming  the  lives 
of  the  clergy,  and  obliging  them  to  be  more  dili- 
gent in  the  duties  of  their  office,  particularly  in 
preaching ;  but  nothing  was  determined. 

When  the  cardinal  was  thus  employed,  he  re-  Mr.  wi- 
ceived  information  that  the  great  enemy  of  the  j^j^^ 
church,  Mr.  George  Wifhart,  was  in  the  houfe  of 
Ormifton,  only  about  eight  miles  from  Edinburgh. 
He  did  not  negledt  this  information,  but  imme- 
diately applied  to  the  governor,  and  with  fome  dif- 
ficulty, it  is  faid,  procured  a  fufficient  force,  with 
which  he  fet  out  in  the  night,  and  arrived  at  El- 
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phirigfton,  about  a  mile  from  Ormifton.  Here 
the  cardinal  halted,  and  fent  the  earl  of  BothweU 
with  a  party  of  armed  men  to  Ormifton  to  ieize 
Mr.  Wifhart.  Having  furrounded  the  houfe  that 
none  might  efcape,  they  awaked  the  family,  and 
demanded  admittance.  This  Mr.  Cockburn,  the 
owner  of  the  houfe,  at  firft  refufed ;  but  finding  it 
in  vain  to  refill,  the  earl  and  a  few  of  his  followers 
were  admitted.  After  fome  cxpoftulations,  the  earl 
of  Bothwell  gave  a  promife,  confirmed  by  an  oath, 
that  he  would  protect  Mr.  Wifhart  from  the  malice 
of  the  cardinal,  and  procure  him  a  fair  trial,  or 
would  fct  him  at  liberty.  On  this  fccurity,  Mr. 
Wifhart  was  produced,  and  put  into  his  hands  ,7\ 
Deliver*]  The  earl  carried  his  prifoner  to  his  own  caftle  of 
governor.  Hails,  and  feemed  at  firft  to  have  fome  intention  to 
perform  his  promife.  But  if  he  ever  had  fuch  an 
intention,  it  was  foon  fhaken,  by  the  perfuaGon,  it 
is  faid,  of  the  queen  dowager,  with  whom  he  was 
in  love.  To  give  him  an  excule  for  violating  his 
oath  and  promife,  he  was  brought  before  the  go- 
venor  and  council  January  19th,  and  commanded, 
under  the  higheft  penalties,  to  deliver  his  prifoner 
to  the  governor  before  the  end  of  that  month* 
He  complied  with  that  command,  and  conduced 
Mr.  Wifhart  to  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  from 
whence  he  was  foon  after  carried  to  the  caftle  of 
St.  Andrew's. 

ril(™Z       The  cardinal  having  got  this  capital  enemy  of  the 
aitecd  hit    church  into  his  hands,  loaded  him  with  irons,  and 
rcfolved  that  he  fhould  not  efcape.    He  fummoned 
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an  affcmbly  of  the  bifhops  and  principal  clergy  to  p^* 


meet  at  St.  Andrew's  February  17th  for  his  trial, 
and  invited  the  governor  to  be  prefent  on  that 
occafion.  With  this  invitation  the  obfequious  go- 
vernor would  have  complied,  if  he  had  not  been 
diflbaded  by  his  friends,  particularly  David  Hamil- 
ton of  Prefton,  a  wife  and  good  man,  who  con- 
vinced him  by  many  arguments  of  the  folly  of 
drawing  upon  himfelf  the  guilt  and  odium  that 
would  attend  the  condemnation  and  execution  of  a 
man  fo  innocent  and  fo  much  admired.  He  wrote 
therefore  to  the  cardinal,  that  he  could  not  come  to 
St.  Andrew's  at  the  time  propofed,  and  defircd  him 
to  delay  Mr.  Wifhart's  trial  to  a  more  convenient 
feafon.  The  haughty  prelate  ftormed  at  this  refu- 
fal,  returned  an  infulting  anfwer  to  the  governor, 
and  determined  to  proceed  without  delay  ,79. 

A  convocation  of  the  prelates  and  clergy  af-  Execution 
lembled  in  great  ftate  in  the  cathedral  March  ift,  withon. 
for  the  trial  of  Mr.  Wilhart,  who  was  brought  to 
the  place  prepared  for  him  by  a  guard  of  a  'hundred 
armed  men.  In  this  pretended  trial,  all  the  rules  of 
law,  juftice,  equity,  and  even  decency,  were  mod 
grofsly  violated;  the  prifoner  was  loaded  with- the 
opprobrious  names  of  heretic,  runnagate,  thief, 
traitor,  &c.  at  the  reading  of  each  of  the  eighteen 
articles  of  the  charge  againft  him,  which  he  bore 
with  inimitable  patience.  When  he  attempted  to 
*nfwer  thefc  articles,  he  was  filenced  when  he  had 
only  uttered  a  few  fentenccs.  But  thefe.fentences 
were  diredly  to  the  point,  and  re^Jly  unanfwerablc. 
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xvi\  He  carncftly  begged  leave  to  explain  the  do&rines 
1  he  had  preached,  and  to  Ihcw  their  conformity  to 

the  word  of  God ;  but  this  was  denied  him.  After 
fome  hours  were  (pent  in  infulting  rather  than  try- 
ing the  prifoner,  the  predetermined  fentence  was 
pronounced,  condemning  him  to  be  burnt  as  an 
obftinate  heretic ,i0.    This  cruel  fentence  was  exe- 
cuted the  next  day  on  the  green  before  the  caftte. 
Thus  perilhcd  Mr.  George  Wifliart,  one  of  the 
mod  pious  and  learned  of  the  firft  preachers  of  the 
do&rines  of  the  reformers  in  Scotland.    His  death 
was  a  lofs  to  his  pcriecutors,  as  well  as  to  his  friends. 
If  he  had  lived  a  few  years  longer,  the/eformation, 
it  is  probable,  would  have  been  carried  on  with 
more  regularity  and  lefs  devaluation.    He  had  ac- 
quired an  aftonifliing  power  over  the  minds  of  the 
people ;  and  he  always  employed  it  in  reftraining 
them  from  ads  of  violence,  infpiring  them  with 
love  to  one  another,  and  with  gentlenefs  and  hu- 
manity to  their  enemies. 

•f  the tm  ^C  cxu*u"on  °f  ^c  clergy  at  the  execution  of 
ckrtf.  Mr.  Wifliart  was  exceflivc,  and  they  loaded  the 
cardinal  with  prailes  as  the  mod  glorious  champion 
of  the  church.  They  now  imagined  that  they 
would  enjoy  their  power,  their  honours,  and  riches, 
in  tranquillity,  and  that  none  would  dare  to  open 
their  mouths  againft  the  church  or  clergy.  But 
in  this  they  were  miftaken.  The  death  of  Mr. 
Wifliart  made  a  very  different  imprefiion  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  in  general ;  it  excited  their 
companion  for  the  meek  and  patient  fuffercr,  and 
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Aeir  indignation  againft  the  authors  of  his  fuffer-  p"** XYI- 
ings.    The  effe&s  of  thcfe.  paflions  very  foon 
appeared. 

The  cardinal  was  not  a  little  elated  with  this  Marriage, 
bold  atchievement,  the  praifes  he  received,  and  the 
advantages  he  expe&ed  to  derive  from  it.  Soon 
after,  he  fpent  fome  time  at  Finhaven  in  Angus, 
the  earl  of  Crawford's  feat,  in  fettling  the  prelimi- 
naries of  a  marriage  between  that  earl's  eldeft  fon, 
and  one  of  his  natural  daughters,  named  Margaret, 
with  whom  he  gave  a  very  great  fortune  ;  and  in 
celebrating  that  marriage.  Wlieq  the  festivities  on 
that  occafion  were  ended,  he  returned  to  his  caftic 
of  St.  Andrew's,  where  a  great  number  of  artificers 
of  different  kinds  were  employed  in  adding  to  its 
beauty,  conveniency,  and  ftrength. 

The  cardinal  had  many  enemies,  fome  on  a  civil 
or  political,  and  others  on  a  religious  account;  and 
the  late  execution  of  Mr.  Wifhart  had  greatly 
increafed  their  number  and  inflamed  their  anger. 
John  Lefly,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Rothes,  had 
been  long  at  variance  with  him;  and  Norman 
Lefly,  that  earl's  eldeft  fon,  had  lately  quarrelled 
with  him  for  denying  him  an  eftate,  to  which  he 
thought  he  had  a  claim.  Thefe  two,  by  often  con- 
vtrfmg  together,  heated  one  another,  till  at  length 
they  refolved  to  put  him  to  death.  They  admitted 
into  their  fecret  and  fociety  William  Kirkaldy  of 
Grange,  (who  was  incenfed  againft  the  cardinal  for 
depriving  his  father  of  the  trcafurer's  office,)  Peter 
Carmichael,  and  James  Melville,  who  were  zealous 
promoters  of  the  reformation,  and  admirers  of  Mr. 

Wilhart. 
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P^g**  Wifliart  Thcfc  five,  after  feveral  confutations* 
V  "riJ  determined  to  deftroy  the  objeft  of  their  refentment 
in  his  own  caftle.  In  order  to  this,  they  agreed  to 
meet  at  St.  Andrew's,  in  the  evening  of  May  28th, 
with  a  few  of  their  followers,  on  whofe  fccrecy  and 
courage  they  could  rely.  They  met  accordingly  ; 
and  having  fetded  their  plan  of  proceeding  that 
evening,  they  aflemblcd  next  morning  early,  in 
number  only  fixteen,  in  the  church-yard  of  the 
cathedra],  near  the  caftle,  and  waited  till  the  gates 
were  opened,  and  the  draw-bridge  down,  Kirk- 
caldy of  Grange,  with  other  fix  of  his  accomplices, 
then  walked  down  to  the  gate,  were  admitted 
without  fufpicion,  and  entered  into  convention 
with  the  porter,  afking  him,  when  they  would  have 
an  opportunity  of  waiting  on  the  cardinal;  and 
other  queftions.  By  and  by  Norman  Lefly,  with 
three  or  four  others,  came  and  joined  the  company. 
At  laft  John  Lefly,  with  the  reft  of  the  confpi- 
rators,  approached.  When  the  porter  faw  John 
Lefly,  knowing' him  to  be  an  enemy  to  his  matter, 
he  began  to  fufpeft  fome  ill  defign,  and  attempted 
to  draw  up  the  bridge  :  but  thofe  who  were  already 
admitted  feized  him,  took  all  his  keys  from  him, 
and  threw  him  into  the  dicch.  Being  now  matters 
of  the  caftle,  they  placed  four  of  their  number  near 
the  cardinal's  chamber,  to  prevent  his  receiving  any 
intelligence.  They  then  turned  out  at  the  poftcrn, 
about  one  hundred  artificers  and  labourers,  and 
about  fifty  of  the  houfehold,  retaining  only  the  go- 
vernor's eldeft  fon  as  a  hoftage.  All  this  was  done 
without  any  refiftance,  and  with  fo  little  noife,  that 
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Ac  cardinal  was  not  alarmed  till  they  knocked  at  Cent# 


the  door  of  his  chamber.  Being  afked  who  was 
there?  they  anfwered,  a  Lefly.  Knowing  the 
voice  of  his  enemy  John  Lefly,  he  apprehended 
his  danger,  and,  with  the  afliftance  of  his  chamber- 
bin,  barricaded  the  door,  which  was  very  ftrong. 
After  fome  unfuccefsful  attempts  to  break  it  open, 
they  brought  a  grate  with  live  coals,  and  threatened 
to  fct  it  on  fire.  The  door  was  then  opened, 
moft  probably  by  the  chamberlain,  and  they  rufhed 
in  with  their  fwords  drawn.  They  found  the  car- 
dinal (eated  in  an  elbow  chair,  who  cried,  "  I  am 
"  a  prieft,  I  am  a  prieft  you  will  not  kill  me  !" 
After  a  fliort  and  angry  expoftulation  they  dis- 
patched him  with  many  wounds.  His  laft  words 
were,  «  Fy  !  fy !  all  is  loft,  all  is  loft 1,1 !" 

Thus  fell,  in  his  fifty-fecond  year,  cardinal 
Beaton,  the  moft  opulent  and  powerful"  churchman 
that  ever  was  in  Scotland.  That  he  was  a  man  of 
great  abilities  his  hiftory.  proves,  and  his  enemies 
did  not  deny  5  but  his  virtues  were  not  equal  to 
his  abilities.  The  general  tenor  of  his  life  was 
very  unfuitable  to  his  *  profeflion  and  his  vows. 
He  had  many  natural  children  whom  he  publicly 
acknowledged,  aud  on  whom  he  bellowed  confi- 
derable  fortunes.  He  was  a  moft  confummatc 
diffembler.  It  coft  him  nothing  to  make  the 
ftrongeft  profeffions  of  love  to  thole  he  hated,  of 
eftcem  to  thofe  he  defpifed,  and  of  friendfhip  to 
thofe  he  defigned  to  ruin.  His  political  ichemes 
were  deep  and  artful,  but  indirect  and  crooked, 
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c»tjtvi.  carried  into  execution  by  deception  and  fraud, 
1  ^  ~  when  he  had  not  power  to  employ  force.  •  He 
was- proud  and  ambitious,  cruel  and  unrelenting, 
efpecially  to  thofe  who  were  zealous  for  the  re- 
formation of  the  church,  which  he  knew  would 
endanger  his  own  greatnefs,  and  the  power  and 
pofleflions  of  the  clergy.  His  death  made  a  mighty 
noife,  and  produced  very  important  conlequences. 
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BOOK  VI. 

CHAPTER  HI. 

Hiftory  of  the  Conftitution,  Government, 
and  Laws  of  Great  Britain,  from  A.  D. 
1485  to  A.D.  1547. 

AS  the  civil,  military,  and  ecclefiaftical  hiftory 
of  Britain  in  this  bufy  period,  hath  unavoid- 
ably fwelled  to  an  uncommon  fize,  it  is  neceffary 
to  comprefs  the  materials  of  the  following  chapters 
!  of  this  book,  by  exprcfling  every  thing  in  as  few 

words  as  poffible. 
I      The  conftitution  of  Great  Britain,  the  envy  and  changet 
i  admiration  of  furrounding  nations,  hath  been  the 
work  of  ages  s  in  the  courfe  of  which  it  hath  been 
cxpofed  to  various  dangers,  and  undergone  various 
changes,  before  it  reached  that  degree  of  excel- 
Vol.  XII.  L  knee. 
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lence,  precifion,  and  (lability,  to  which  it  hath  now 
^ttained.  Many  of  thefe  changes  have  been  re- 
lated in  the  third  chapters  of  the  former  books  of 
this  work ;  and  fiich  of  the  changes  in  the  govern- 
ment and  laws  of  England  in  the  prefent  period,  as  < 
feem  to  merit  a  place  in  general  hiftory,  will  be 
related  in  the  firft  fe&ion;  and  thofe  in  the  go- 
vernment and  laws  of  Scotland,  in  the  fecond 
fe&ion  of  this  chapter. 

SECT.  I. 

Hiftory  of  the  Conftitution,  Government,  and  Laws  of 
England,  from  A.  D.  1485  to  A.  D.  1547. 

,  Nobilitj.  npHE  people  of >.  England  were  arranged  in  the 
fame  ranks  and  orders  in  fociety  in  this  as  in 
the  former  period ;  but  a  very  confiderable  change 
was  now  made  in  the  numbers  and  circumftanccs  of 
the  people  in  fome  of  thofe  ranks,  particularly  the 
higheft  and  loweft. 

So  many  noblemen  had  been  killed,  executed, 
and  attainted,  in  the  cruel  conteft  between  the 
houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter,  that  only  twenty- 
eight  temporal  peers  were  fummoned  to  the  firft 
parliament  of  Henry  VII.18*:  a  very  fmall  number 
in  fo  great  a  kingdom*  This  diminution  of  the 
number  of  peers  diminiflied  their  weight  in  the 
fcale  of  government;  and  as  that  was  one  objedl  of 
the  policy  of  Henry  VII.  he  raifed  very  few  to  the 
peerage.  Only  thirty-fix  temporal  peers  were  fum- 

i<»  Dugdale's  Summons  to  Pari. 
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moned  to  the  firft  parliament  of  Henry.  VIII.1" 
Though  that  prince  was  more  profufe  of  his  money, 
he  was  no  lefs  frugal  of  his  honours  than  his  father, 
and  no  more  than  forty-feven  peers  were  fum- 
moned  to  the  firft  parliament  of  his  fon  Edward 
VL,i4  Some  other  things  contributed  to  diminifli 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  peerage  in  this 
period :  the  facility  of  alienating  their  eftates ;  the 
ftrift  execution  of  chc  laws  againft  retaining  great 
numbers  of  idle  people  in  their  iervice,  by  giving 
them  liveries,  and  by  that  fplendid  exjpenfive  mode 
of  living  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
In  a  word,  the  baronage  of  England  was  no  longer 
that  coo  powerful  preponderating  body  they  had 
long  been;  equally  formidable  to  their  fovereigns 
and  their  feHow-fubje&s. 

The  numbers  of  the  people  in  the  loweft  rank  in 
fociety,  that  of  flaves,  were  alfo  greatly  diminifhed 
in  this  period.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  flourifhed 
in  thofe  times,  and  was  fecretary  of  ftate  to  Ed- 
ward VI.,  in  his  Treatife  on  the  Republic  of  Eng- 
land, mentions  two  kinds  of  flaves,  viz.  villains  in 
grofs,  the  abfolute  property  of  their  matters  and 
their  heirs;  and  villains  regardant,  who  were  an- 
nexed to  a  particular  eftate,  and  transferred  with  it 
from  one  proprietor  to  another.  <c  Neither  of  the 
"  one  fort  nor  of  the  other,",  fays  he,  "  have  we 
"  any  number  in  England;  and  of  the  firft  I  never 
"  knew  any  in  the  realm  in  my  time:  of  the  fecond 
c<  fo  few  there  be,  that  it  is  not  almoft  worth  the 
"  fpeaking  about.    But  law  doth  acknowledge 
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"  them  in  both  thcfc  kinds**."   That  is,  no  law 
had  been  made  for  abolifhing  thefe  kinds  of  flavery. 
Other  caufes  had  produced  that  effeft.  Several 
caufes  of  the  gradual  decline  of  flavcry  in  England 
have  been  already  mentioned  f,\   Another  caufe 
now  contributed  to  produce  that  efledt.    It  came 
to  be  a  prevailing  opinion  among  people  of  all 
ranks,  that  flavery  was  inconfiftent  with  the  fpirit 
ofChriftianity  and  the  rights  of  humanity,  offenfive 
to  God,  and  injurious  to  man.    Wickliff  and  his 
followers  inculcated  this  do&rine  with  great  warmth, 
and  their  declamations  had  a  great  effeft.  Henry 
VIII.  granted  a  manumiffion  A.  D.  15 14,  to  two 
of  his  flaves  and  their  families;  for  which  he  aflign- 
ed  this  reafon  in  the  preamble:  "  That  God  had  at 
"  firft  created  all  men  equally  free  by  nature,  but 
u  that  many  had  been  reduced  to  flavcry  by  the 
u  laws  of  men.    We  believe  it,  therefore,  to  be  a 
"  pious  aft,  and  meritorious  in  the  fight  of  God,  to 
<c  let  certain  of  our  flaves  at  liberty  from  their 
u  bondage  B,V     As  thefe  lentiments  prevailed, 
flavery  declined,  and  was  at  length  extinguiflied, 
without  any  pofitivc  law.    An  attempt  was  made 
to  procure  a  law  for  the  general  manumiffion  of 
the  bondmen  in  England;  and  a  bill  for  that  pur- 
pofe  was  brought  into  the  houfe  of  lords  A.  D. 
1526,  read  three  times  in  one  day  and  rejedked. 
But  what  could  not  be  effected  at  once  by  a  law, 
was  gradually  accompliflied  by  humanity  B,\ 

««f  Smith's  Republic,  p.  160.  See  to!,  v.  p.  359. 
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A  new  race  of  people,  differing  in  their  origin,  Egyptim. 
complexion,  language,  and  manners,  from  the  other 
inhabitants,  appeared  in  England  about  this  time, 
tnd  foon  became  fo  numerous,  and  committed  fo 
many  crimes,  that  a  law  was  made,  22  Henry  VIII. 
for  their  expulfion.  Thefe  people,  were  called  Gyp- 
fies,  or  Egyptians;  becaufe  they  laid,  and  it  was 
generally  believed,  that  they  came  originally  from 
Egypt.  The  charafters  and  pra&ices  of  thefe  re* 
markable  wanderers  are  thus  defcribed  in  the  pre- 
amble to  the  aft  of  parliament  for  their  expulfion: 
a  Forafmuch  as  before  this  time  divers  and  many 
"  outlandifh  people,  calling  themfelves  Egyptians, 
"  ufing  no  craft  nor  feat  of  merchandife,  have  come 
"  into  this  realm,  and  gone  from  Ihire  to  (hire, 
"  and  place  to  place  in  great  company,  and  ufed 
"  great,  fubtile,  and  crafty  means  to  deceive  the 
"  people ;  bearing  them  in  hand,  that  by  palmiftry 
"  they  could  tell  men's  and  women's  fortunes;  and 
ff  fo  many  times  by  craft  and  fubtilty  have  decciv- 
u  cd  the  people  of  their  money,  and  alfo  have 
"  committed  many  heinous  felonies  and  robberies, 
"  to  the  great  hurt  and  deceit  of  the  people  that 
rt  they  have  come  among1*9."  For  thefe  reafons 
the  parliament  enafted,  that  no  more  Egyptians 
ihould  be  admitted  into  the  realm  ;  and  that  if  any 
of  them  landed,  they  fhould  be  immediately  feized 
and  commanded  to  depart.  It  was  further  enaftcd, 
That  a  proclamation  fhould  be  publifhed,  com- 
manding all  the  Egyptians  in  England  to  baniih 
themfelves  out  of  the  kingdom  in  fixteen  days,  un- 

i»9  Stat,  is  Hen.  VIII,  cap.  *?. 
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dcr  the  penalty  of  imprifonmcnt  and  the  confifca- 
tion  6f  their  goods.  But  neither  this  law,  nor  fc- 
veral  fubfequent  laws  dill  more  fevcre,  produced 
the  defired  effeft.  Many  thoufands  of  thofe  per- 
nicious inmates  remained  in  England  long  afterthis 
time ;  and  conGderable  numbers  of  their  pofterity 
are  flill  remaining. 

So  full  an  account  hath  been  given  of  the  confti- 
tution,  powers,  privileges,  forms  of  proceeding, 
and  other  circumftances,  of  the  two  houfes  of  par- 
liament, in  the  third  chapter  of  the  fifth  book  of 
this  work,  that  it  will  not  be  neceffary  to  fay  much 
on  thefe  fubjeds  in  this  chapter  >9°.  The  changes 
that  took  place  in  parliament  in  this  period  were 
not  many,  and  few  of  them  were  of  great  im- 
portance. 

For  feveral  centuries  the  fpiritual  peers  had  been 
more  in  number  than  the  temporal  peers  in  the 
houfe  of  lords.  But  a  great  revolution  happened 
in  that  particular  in  this  period.  By  the  diffolution 
of  the  monafteries  and  other  religious  houfes,  more 
than  one  half  of  the  fpiritual  peers  were  cutoff  from 
the  houfe  of  lords  at  one  blow.  No  fewer  than 
twenty-fix  parliamentary  abbots  and  two  parlia- 
mentary priors  loft  their  baronies  and  their  (eats  in 
the  houfe  of  lords  at  the  fame  time.  When  the 
parliament  met  after  this  great  revolution,  April 
13th,  A.  D.  1539,  the  houfe  of  peers  made  a  very 
different  appearance  from  what  it  had  done  on  all 
former  occafions,  from  the  time  that  the  parlia- 
ment had  been  divided  into  two  houfes.  Forty- 

"9°  Sec  vol.  v.  p.  160—371. 
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one  temporal,  and  only  twenty  fpiritual  peers  were 
prefent  in  that  fefiion ap\  This  revolution  was  very 
favourable  to  the  caufe,  and  had  been  promoted 
by  the  friends  of  the  reformation :  but  it  was  fatal 
to  the  caufe  of  popery,  which  thereby  loft  a  great 
number  of  its  ftrongeft  pillars,  and  foon  fell  to  the 
ground. 

The  forms  of  condu&ing  bufinefs  in  parliament  Forms  ©f 
were  Qot  very  firmly  fixed,  in  the  times  we  are  ingsinpar- 
now  confidering;  at  leaft  fome  forms  were  then  l,amcnt# 
ufed  which  have  long  fince  been  difcontinued> 
which  were  very  different  from  thofe  that  are  now 
eftabliihed.  At  the  opening  of  every  parliament 
the  king  was  prefent  feated  on  his  throne,  but  made 
no  fpeech  to  the  two  houfes.  The  fptech  was 
made  by  the  lord  chancellor  and  as  the  chancel- 
lors in  thole  times  were  generally  prelates,  thofe 
fpeeches  were  a  kind  of  fermqns  on  a  text  of  fcrip- 
ture,  ancj  abounded  in'  the  molt  fulfome  flattery  of 
his  majefty,  whofe  glorious  perfe&ions  the  humble 
prelate  acknowledged  himfelf  incapable  of  defcrib- 
iog.  The  chancellor  then  named  fcveral.  com- 
mittees, confiding  of  lords  and  commons,  for  the 
quicker  difpatch  of  bufinefe ;  viz.  one  committee 
for  receiving  petitions  from  England,  Ireland, 
Wales,  and  Scotland  j  another  for  receiving  pe- 
titions from  Gafcony,  and  the  Englilh  territories 
on  the  continent;  one  committee  for  trying  the 
petitions  from  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Scot- 
land; and  another  for  trying  the  petitions  from  Gaf- 
cony, and  the  continent.    This  was  a  very  ancient 
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form ;  but  in  thole  times  it  was  far  from  being  a 
mere  unmeaning  form,  as  it  is  at  prefent.  The 
triers  of  petitions  had  a  great  deal  of  power,  and 
did  a  great  deal  of  bufinefs.  In  particular,  they 
had  the  lame  dangerous  power  with  the  lords  of 
the  articles  in  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  to  lele& 
fuch  petitions  as  they  thought  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  parliament,  to  form  them  into  bills  to  be 
laid  before  the  houfes,  and  to  rejeft  others.  This 
gave  the  king  and  his  minifters  a  great  advantage ; 
as  it  put  it  into  their  power  to  prevent  any  thing 
that  was  difagreeable  to  them  from  being  intro- 
duced into  parliament,  except  incidentally  by  the 
members  in  their  fpeeches19*.  The  forms  of  read- 
ing and  palling  bills  were  in  fomc  refpe&s  different 
from  what  they  are  at  prefent.  Bills  were  pre- 
pared and  brought  into  the  houfe  by  the  triers  of 
petitions,  Written  upon  paper,  and  after  a  firft  and 
iecond  reading,  were  commonly  delivered  to  the 
king's  attorney  and  folicitor,  to  be  examined,  cor- 
rected, and  put  into  legal  parliamentary  form'*1. 
No  certain  number  of  times  was  fixed  for  read- 
ing bills  before  they  were  paflcd.  In  the  Journals 
of  the  houfe  of  lords  we  find  fome  bills  were  palled 
on  the  firft  reading  with  the  unanimous  confent  of  all 
the  members,  and  that  others  were  twice  read  on  one 
day,  palled,  and  fent  to  the  commons*94.  Many 
were  pafled  on  the  third  reading,  but  fome  were 
read  four  times,  fome  five  times,  fome  fix  times, 
fome  fcven  times,  and  fome  even  eight  times195. 

'**  Journals,  paffim.  W  Ibid.  p.  n.  &  paffim. 
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It  feems  to  have  been  the  intention  of  parliament 
in  thofe  times  to  pafs  thofe  "bills  immediately  on 
the  firft  or  fecond  reading  on  which  all  were  agreed; 
and  to  read  thofe  bills  on  which  different  opinions 
were  entertained,  till  all,  or  a  great  majority  of  the 
members,  came  to  be  of  the  fame  fentiments.  This 
however,  is  only  a  conjefture,  and  may  be  a  mif- 
take.  Several  other  peculiarities  in  the  modes  of 
conducing  bufinefs  in  parliament  might  be  coll^dl- 
ed  from  the  Journals  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  if  it  were 
necefiary. 

The  feffions  of  parliament  in  this  period  were  fcl- 
dom  longer  than  five  or  fix  weeks,  fometimes  much 
fliortcr;  but  in  thefe  fhort  feffions,  both  houfes 
applied  to  bufinefs  with  great  affiduity.  They  had 
often  two  meetings  in  the  days  one  at  eight  or  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  breakfaft ;  the  other 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  after  dinner If*. 
Great  pains  were  taken  to  fecure  a  full  attendance 
of  all  the  members  at  every  meeting.  None  could 
be  abfent  without  leave  from  the  king,  and  with- 
out naming  one  or  two  who  were  prefent  as  prox- 
ies, to  a&  in  his  name.  Such  as  were  abfenc 
without  leave,  and  without  proxies,  were  liable  to 
a  heavy  fine.  The  names  of  all  the  members  pre- 
fent at  every  meeting  are  carefully  marked  in  the 
Journals,  and  from  thence  we  find  that  there  wa$ 
conftandy  a  very  full  attendance  w. 

Some  of  the  parliaments  of  this  period  were  of  Long  ptr- 
longer  duration,  and  had  a  greater  number  of  fef-  ,iamcnu 
Cons,  than  thofe  of  former  times.   The  parliament 
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that  met  at  Wcftminftcr  21  Henry  VIII.  Novem- 
ber 3d,  A.  D.  1529,  had  feveo  feffions,  each  of 
them  uncommonly  long  and  ifull  of  bufinefs,  and 
was  not  diflbivecl  till  April  4th,  A.  D.  1535,  after 
having  continued  fix  years  and  four  months  ,9\ 
Unammity  Though  many  of  the  laws  that  were  made  by  the 
JjM^trha-    parliament  of  England  in  the  rergn  of  Henry  VIII.; 

as  the  laws  for  abolifhing  the  power  of  die  pope  * 
for  in  veiling  the  king,  a  layman,  with  the  fupre- 
macy  of  the  church  s  and  for  the  diflblution  of  re- 
ligious houfes,  could  not  but  be  very  dilagreeable 
to  many  of  •  the  members,  and  particularly  to  the 
fpiritual  peers  in  the  houfe  of  lords  ;  it  is  aftonifh- 
ing  how  little  oppofition  they  encountered,  and 
with  what  facility  arid  rapidity  they  paffed  through 
both  houfes.  The  bill  empowering  the  king,  as 
fopreme  head  of  the  church,  to  conftitute  biibops 
by  his  own  authority,  was  brought  into  the  houfe 
of  lords,  read  three  times,  pafled,  lent  to  the 
commons,  read  three  times  by  them,  pafied,  and 
returned  to  the  lords  all  in  the  fame  day  w.  At 
the  end  of  the  third  and  lad  feffion  of  that  parlia- 
ment, which  finiftied  the  diflblution  of  the  snonaftic 
orders,  granted  their  houfes,  lands,  and  goods  to 
the  king,  and  made  many  other  fevere  laws  againft 
the  pope  and  church  of  Rome,  it  is  recorded  in  the 
Journals,  "  That  the  lords  gave  their  fuffrages 
"  and  delivered  their  ientiments  concerning  all 
"  thefe  afts ;  and  fucti  was  their  unanimity,  that 
u  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  about  any 
m  one  of  them         So  great  an  afcendant  had  this 

>9»  Stat,  ai  Hen.  Till.  >9»  Journals,  p.  us. 
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awful  prince  gained  over  the  minds  of  his  greateft 
fubjefts.  We  meet  with  no  protefts  or  diffents  in 
the  Journals  of  thfc  houfe  of  lords  in  this  reign. 
That  was  a  meafure  too  dangerous  to  be  attempted. 
So  great  was  the  authority,  and  fo  dreadful  the  dif- 
pleafure  of  this  prince,  that  the  boldeft  of  his  fub- 
je&s  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  oppofition. 

The  forms  of  cle&ing  the  members  of  the  houfe 
t>f  commons,  and  the  laws  for  preventing  undue 
ele&ions  and  falfe  returns,  were  the  fame  in  this 
as  in  the  former  period.    Great  pains  were  taken * 
to  fecure  the  conftant  attendance  of  all  the  mem- 
bers from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  every  lefiion. 
At  the  beginning  of  a  parliament  a  lift  of  the  mem- 
bers returned  was  made  out  and  called  over  at  the 
firft  meeting,  and  all  who  were  not  prefent  to  an- 
fwer  to  their  names  were  fined.    A  very  diftinft 
account  is  preferved  in  the  Journals  of  the  houfe  of 
lords,  of  the  opening  of  the  parliament  that  met  at 
Weftminfter  on  Monday  January  i6th,A.D.  1542. 
On  that  day  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  attended  by  many 
other  lords  in  their  robes,  came  into  the  parlia- 
ment chamber,  and  commanded  the  clerk  of  the 
parliament  to  call  the  names  of  all  the  knights, 
citizens,  and  burgefles,  who  were  (landing  without 
the  bar,  and  every  one  anfwered  to  his  name.  The 
duke  and  the  other  lords  then  took  their  feats, 
waiting  for  the  entry  of  the  king,  the  commons  ftill 
ftanding  without  the  bar  *°\  No  lefs  care  was  taken 
to  fecure  the  attendance  of  all  the  members  to  the 
end,  than  their  appearance  at  the  beginning,  of 

»qi  Journals,  p.  164. 
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every  feffion.  By  an  a&  of  parliament,  A.  D.  1541, 
it  was  declared,  that  if  any  member  left  the  houfe 
without  the  leave  of  the  fpeaker  before  the  end  of 
the  feffion,  he  fhould  have  no  claim  for  wages  from 
his  conftitucnts  *°\ 

Though  both  houfes  of  the  parliament  of  England 
in  this  period  on  many  occafions  ailed  a  very  mean 
part,  and  fhamefully  facrificed  their  own  undoubt- 
ed rights  and  liberties,  and  thofe  of  the  people,  by 
complying  with  the  imperious  mandates-  and  impe- 
tuous paflions  of  their  fovereigns  and  their  minis- 
ters, there  is  fufficient  evidence  that  the  commons 
now  began  to  acquire  a  greater  degree  of  weight  in 
the  fcale  of  government,  than  they  had  formerly 
pofleflcd  or  exercifed.  Of  this  it  would  be  cafy 
to  produce  many  proofs,  but  a  few  will  be  fuf- 
ficient. 

We  have  already  feen,  that  in  former  periods 
the  commons  did  not  take  the  lead  in  granting 
fupplies  to  the  crown,  but  contented  themfelves 
with  granting  their  own  fupplies  and  thofe  of  their 
conftituents,  while  the  peers  in  the  houfe  of  lords, 
and  the  clergy  in  convocation,  granted  each  their 
own  aids,  fometimes  of  a  different  kind  from  thole 
granted  by  the  commons  *°\  It  plainly  appears, 
however,  that  greater  attention  was  now  paid  to 
the  commons  in  this  important  bufinefs,  and  that 
their  aflent  was  neceffary^to  every  grant,  though 
fome  of  the  money-bills  ft  ill  originated  in  the  houfe 
of  lords.  Of  this  it  will  be  proper  to  give  one  ex- 
ample out  of  feveral  that  might  be  given,    A  bill 

?**  Statutes.  ***  Vol.  i*.  p.  391. 
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was  brought  into  the  houfe  of  lords  February  nd, 
A.  D.  1515,  for  granting  the  king  tonnage  and 
poundage  during  his  life,  was  read  a  firft  time,  and 
delivered  to  the  king's  attorney  to  be  Vritten  out 
fair.    It  was  read  a  fecond  time  on  Friday  the  23d* 
a  third  time  on  Monday  the  26th,  a  fourth  time  on 
Tuefday  the  27  th,  and  pafled.  It  was  fent  with  eight 
other  bills  to  the  houfe  of  commons  March  10th, 
where  it  was  pafled  and  returned  to  the  lords 
March  28th*04.    On  fome  occafions,  when  the 
king,  by  his  minifters,  had  applied  firft  to  the 
lords  for  a  fupply,  and  they  had  agreed  to  grant 
it  y  inftead  of  bringing  in  a  bill  for  that  purpofe, 
they  appointed  a  committee  of  the  principal  lords 
in  their  houfe  to  wait  upon  the  commons,  to  com- 
municate to  them  the  requifition  and  the  confent 
of  the  lords,  and  to  requcft  them  to  take  that  bu- 
finefs  into  their  confiderarion,  and  then  retire 
This  was  a  degree  of  attention  and  refpeft  that  had 
not  been  paid  to  the  commons  in  any  former  pe- 
riod.    The  fteadinefs  with  which  the  commons 
fometimes  declined  complying  with  the  king's  de- 
mands, enforced  by  the  confent  of  the  lords,  and 
the  mod:  earned  folicitations  of  the  great  cardinal 
Wolfey  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  is  another  proof 
of  the  rifing  fpirit  of  the  houfe  of  commons 
Both  the  king  and  the  cardinal  were  fo  much  dif- 
guftcd  with  the  oppofition  they  met  with  in  the 
houfe  of  commons  to  their  exorbitant  demands,  that 
they  formed  the  refolution  of  ruling  without  parlia- 

Journals,  p.  15,16,  31.  3S. 
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ments  *  to  which  they  adhered  almoft  feven  years, 
and  from  which  they  did  not  depart  till  they  had 
exhaufted  all  the  illegal  arts  of  extorting  money. 
Some  of  thcfe  arts  were  fuch,  that  if  they  had  been 
fuccefsful  they  would  have  put  an  end  to  parlia- 
ments, and  to  all  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people  of  England.  Commiflions  were  lent  into 
every  county  in  England,  A.  D.  1525,  empowering 
and  commanding  the  commiffioners  to  levy  from 
the  laity  the  fixth,  and  from  the  clergy  the  fourth 
part  of  their  goods.  But  thefe  commiflions  ex- 
cited fuch  an  univerfal  alarm,  and  threatened  fo 
great  a  ftorm,  that  the  king  thought  proper  to  dis- 
avow and  recal  them  by  proclamation  *°7. 

In  former  periods,  it  hath  been  oblerved  that 
when  the  privileges  of  the  commons  were  invaded, 
they  applied  to  the  king  or  to  the  houfe  of  lords 
for  redrefs*01 :  but  in  this  period  they  took  the 
prote&ion  of  their  privileges,  and  the  punilhment 
of  thofe  who  invaded  them,  into  their  own  hands ;  . 
which  is  another  proof  of  their  increafing  power 
and  confequence.  A  remarkable  example  of  this 
occurred  in  the  parliament  that  met  at  Weftminfter 
1 6th  January,  A.  D.  1543 :  George  Ferrers,  mem- 
ber for  Plymouth,  was  arretted  for  debt,  and  im- 
prifoned  in  the  Counter,  Bread-ftreet ;  of  which 
the  fpeaker  having  acquainted  the  houle,  they  feat 
their  ferjeant  to  demand  the  prifoner.  But  the 
clerks  of  the  Counter  were  fo  far  from  complying 
with  this  demand,  that  they  gave  him  very  ill  lan- 
guage, broke  his  mace,  and  knocked  down  his 

*°7  Herbert,  p.  66,  *«•  See  vol.  v.  p.  366. 
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fervant.  In  rhe  midft  of  this  fcuffle  the  two  fheriffs 
of  London  arrived,  to  whom  the  ferjeant  applied ; 
but  they  treated  him  with  great  contempt,  and  re- 
fiifed  to  deliver  the  prifuner.    On  his  return  to 
Weftminfter,  his  relation  of  the  treatment  he  had 
received  threw' the  houfe  into  a  violent  ferment. 
They  declared  unanimoufly,  that  they  would  do  no 
bufinefs  till  they  had  recovered  their  member; 
went  in  a  body  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  (according  to 
an  eftabliftied  cuftom  of  the  twoJioufcs,  communi- 
cating to  each  other  any  extraordinary  emergency,) 
and  by  their  fpeaker  reprefented  the  indignity  that 
had  been  offered  them.    The  lords,  Veer  a  fliott 
deliberation,  replied  by  the  chancellor,  that  the 
indignity  was  very  great,  but  referred  the  redrefg 
of  it,  and  the  punifhmcnt  of  the  offenders,  entirely 
to  the  commons.    The  chancellor,  at  the  fame  * 
rime,  offered  them  his  warrant  for  the  liberation  of 
their  member,  which  they  refufed.  The  commons, 
on  their  return  to  their  own  houfe,  font  their  fer- 
jeant with  his  mace  again,  to  demand  their  mem- 
ber.   It  being  now  known  to  the  fheriffs  how  much 
their  late  treatment  of  the  ferjeant  had  been  refent- 
ed,  they  received  hirn  with  the  greeted  relpcdi:, 
and  immediately  fet  the  prifoner  at  liberty*  But 
the  ferjeant,  agreeably  to  the  orders  he  had  re- 
ceived, fummoned  the  two  Iheriffs  to  appear  at  the 
bar  of  the  houfe  of  commons  next  morning  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  to  bring  with  them  all  who  had  been 
concerned  in  ;he  late  riot,  and  one  Mr.  White,  at 
whofe  fuit  the  member  had  been  arretted.  They 
appeared  accordingly,  and  after  a  fevere  reprimand 

from 
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from  the  fpcakcr,  the  two  (heriffs,  with  White  the 
profecutor,  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  and 
three  of  their  officers  to  Newgate ;  but  on  a  peti- 
tion from  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  they  were 
liberated  in  a  few  days  This  fpirited  conduit 
of  the  commons  was  applauded  by  the  king. 
Servility  But  though  it  is  certain  that  the  houfe  of  com* 
inent!*,a"  mons  acquired  additional  power  and  influence  in  the 
courfe  of  this  period,  it  is  no  lefs  certain,  that  both 
the  houfes  of  the  parliament  of  England,  on  many 
occafions,  difcovered  a  fpirit  of  fervile  fubmiffion 
to  the  imperious  mandates  and  impetuous  paffions 
of  their  foifcreigns,  particularly  of  Henry  VIII,  * 
very  diflionourable  to  themfelves,  and  very  perni- 
cious to  their  country.  Nothing  but  a  fervile  un- 
manly dread  of  the  frowns  of  royalty  (which  were 
indeed  very  terrible)  could  have  induced  them  to 
give  their  afient  to  the  many  unconditional,  un- 
juft,  abfurd,  contradi&ory,  oppreflive,  and  cruel 
laws  that  were  enafted  in  the  reign  of  that  ftern 
imperious  tyrant.  That  many  laws  were  made  in 
that  reign  which  merited  the  above  epithets  is  un- 
deniable. Could  any  thing  be  more  fubverfive  of 
the  conftitution  than  the  law  which  gave  royal  pro- 
clamations the  fame  authority  with  ads  of  parlia- 
ment*10 ?  What  could  be  more  contrary  to  the 
plaineft  principles  of  juftice  and  common  honefty, 
than  the  law  which  abfolved  the  king  from  the  ob- 
ligation of  paying  his  debts,  for  which  he  had  given 
fecurity  under  his  privy  feal,  and^even  obliged 

*<*  Hollingthed,  p.  95$,  Mifcellania  Parliamentarian  p.  1—10; 
*">  Stat.  31  Hen.  VIII. 
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thofe  who  had  received  payment  to  refund  the 
money  they  had  received*"?    How  abfurd  and 
indelicate  was  that  law  which  enafted,  "  That  if 
ff  the  king  or  his  fucceflbrs  fhould  intend  to  marry 
<c  any  woman  whom  they  took  to  be  a  pure  and 
ff  clean  maid,  if  (he,  not  being  fo,  did  not  declare 
"  the  fame  to  the  king,  it  (hould  be  high  treafon, 
"  and  all  who  knew  it  and  did  not  reveal  it  were 
u  guilty  of  mifprifion  of  treafon     !"    By  aft  of 
parliament  28  Henry  VIIL  it  was  declared  to  be 
high  treafon  to  aflfert  the  validity  of  the  king's 
marriage  with  his  firft  queen  Catherine  of  Spain, 
or  his  fecond  queen  Anne  Boleyn;  and  whoever 
refilled  to  anfwer  upon  oath  to  every  thing  con- 
tained in  that  aft  was  declared  to  be  a  traitor 
By  another  aft,  about  feven  years  after,  (which  did 
not  repeal  but  confirm  the  former  aft,)  it  was 
made  treafon  to  fay  any  thing  to  the  difparagement 
or  flander  of  the  princefs  Mary  or  Elizabeth  %t\ 
How  captious,  contradiftory,  and  cruel  were  thefe 
laws !   If  they  had  both  been  put  in  execution,  any 
man  in  England  might  have  been  convicted  of 
treafon  by  the  one  or  by  the  other.    If  he  refufed 
to  anfwer  upon  oath,  he  was  a  traitor:  If  he  aflcrted , 
the  validity  of  the  king's  marriages,  or  of  one  of 
them,  he  was  a  traitor  by  the  firft  aft :  if  he  denied 
it,  he  difparaged  the  princeffes,  or  one  of  them, 
and  was  a  traitor  by  the  fecond.    The  truth  fecms 
to  have  been,  that  the  fervile  parliaments  of  thofc 

111  Burnet,  b.  xi.  Records,  No.  zxxi.  Rolls  of  Pari.  A.D.  1519, 
*«  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  313.  »8  Hen.  VIII.  c.  7. 
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times  were  in  fuch  hafte  to  gratify  the  prefent  pre- 
dominant pafiion  of  their  imperious  matter,  that 
they  did  not  reflect  on  the  abfurdity,  cruelty,  and 
inconfiftency  of  the  afls  they  paffed,  or  on  the  fatal 
confequences  which  they  might  produce.  Of  this 
many  other  proofs,  if  it  were  neceflary,  might  be 
adduced. 

Great  When  the  opulence  and  power  of  the  great 

thrown,  barons  (which  had  long  formed  a  balance  to  the 
power  of  their  fovcreigns)'  were  gradually  declining, 
by  the  alienation  of  their  lands  and  the  lofs  of  their 
retainers,  and  when  the  fpirit  of  parliaments  was 
finking  into  fervility,  the  power  and  prerogatives 
of  the  crown  were  gradually  increafing  in  the  fame 
proportion,  and  at  length  threatened  the  definition 
of  the  conftitution,  and  the  eftablilhment  of  an 
abfolute  monarchy.  The  acceflion  of  Henry  VII. 
however  defe&ive  his  right  might  be,  was  a  very 
happy  event.  It  put  an  end  to  a  mod  deftru&ive 
civil  war,  the  horrors  of  which  had  made  fo  deep 
an  im predion  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  they 
feem  to  have  been  determined  to  fuffer  and  fubmic 
to  any  thing,  rather  than  rekindle  thofe  flames 
which  had  threatened  them  with  deftru&ion.  That 
artful  prince  -availed  himfelf  of  this  difpoGtion  of 
the  people,  and  obtained  fuch  a  fettlement  of  the 
crown  as  he  wifhed,  and  every  thing  he  defired 
'  from  parliament.  His  implacable  hatred  of  the 
houfc  of  York  and  its  partizansj  his  avarice,  extor- 
tions, vexatious  profecutions  on  antiquated  penal 
ftatutes,  and  the  general  feverity  of  his  govern- 
ment, created  him  marfy  enemies,  encouraged  pre- 
15  tenders 
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lenders  to  his  throne,  and  procured  them  followers* 
But  the  great  bodjr  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and 
people,  though  fecretty  difcontented*  remained 
quiet;  having  the  dreadful  difafters  of  the  late 
times  frclh  in  their  memories.  The  infurre&ions 
were  foon  fuppreffed,  and  fetved  only  to  render  the 
king  more  fecure  and  arbitrary. 

Henry  VIII.  at  his  acceffion  was  in  the  bloom  Attempt* 
of  youth,  engaged  in  the  moft  ardent  purfuit  of  conaltul * 
pleafures  and  amufemcnts  of  the  rtioft  fplendid  and  tiott* 
expcnGve  kind,  by  which  he  foon  difiipated  the 
immenfe  treafure  accumulated  by  his  parfimonious 
father ;  and  thereby  parted  with  one  inftrument  of 
incrcafing  his  power,  about  which  at  that  time  he 
bad  no  anxiety*  He  committed  the  management 
of  affairs  to  his  minifters,  who  facrificed  Empfon 
and  Dudley,  the  two  hated  inftrumcnts  of  his 
father's*  extortions,  to  the  refentment  of  the  people, 
which  rendered  the  young,  monarch  exceedingly 
popular.  He  ftill  continued  to  purfue  his  oftenta- 
tious  expenfive  pleafures  with  unremitting  ardour, 
in  which  he  was  encouraged  by  his  favourite  Wol- 
fey,  who  formed,  zpd  by  his  great  abilities  had 
nearly  accompliffied,  the  bafe  defign  of  rendering 
the  king  abfolute,  and  the  crown  independent  of 
the  people,  by  impofing  taxes  without  the  confenc- 
of  parliament.  Loans  had  been  often  folicited  and 
obtained,  though  the  repayment  of  them  was 
'  known  to  be  very  uncertain.  Free  gifts,  called 
benevolences,  had  been  frequently  demanded,  and 
by  many  granted,  though  with  much  reluctance* 
fy)th  thefe  methods  of  raifing  money  were  contrary 
Ma  to 
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to  the  fpiric  of  the  conftitution,  and  the  laft  of 
them  was  contrary  to  an  adt  of  parliament ;  but  as 
they  did  not  avowedly  extort  money  from  the  fub- 
jedts  without  their  own  confent,  they  were  by  many 
complied  with,  and  by'  all  endured.  But  when 
cardinal  Wolfey  proceeded  to  ftrike  the  laft  deci- 
five  blow  for  overturning  the  conftitution,  by  fend- 
ing commiflioners  into  every  county  in  England, 
A.  D.  1526,  to  levy  the  fixth  part  of  the  goods  of 
the  laity,  and  the  fourth  part  of  the  goods  of  the 
clergy,  by  the  royal  authority  alone,  the  fpirit  of 
the  nation  was  roufed,  and  fo  great  a  ferment 
raifed,  that  Henry  found  it  neceflary  to  difavow 
his  minifter  and  recal  his  commiflioners 
Great  But  though  Henry  wds  foiled  in  this  attempt,  he 

}h*fry°  was  not  cured  of  his  avarice  and  ambition.  He 
VIU*  ftill  wiftied  to  have  the  money  of  his  fubjedts  at  his 
command,  and  the  power  of  ruling  them  as  he 
plcafed.  To  accomplifli  this  in  the  latter  half  of 
hte  reign,  he  purfued  a  more  indiredt,  but  more 
infidious  and  more  dangerous  method,  by  managing 
parliaments,  and  making  them  fubfervicnt  to  his 
deOgns  againft  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  fub- 
jefts.  In  this  he  was  too  fuccefsfu).  The  long 
parliament,  and  all  the  fubfequent  parliaments  in 
his  reign,  were  fo  managed,  that  they  denied  him 
nothing.  The  methods  of  managing  parliaments 
were  no  fecrets  even  in  thofe  times;  and  there  was 
one  circumftancc  that  greatly  facilitated  their  ope- 
ration. After  the  difputes  with  Rome  commenced, 
the  nation  was  divided  into  two  great  parties  i  the 

***  Herbert,  A.D.  151*. 
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partifans  of  the  pope,  and  the  friends  of  the  re- 
formation; and  thefe  parties,  knowing  the  king's 
temper,  engaged  in  a  formal  conteft  which  (hould 
flatter  him  mod,  and  comply  with  all  his  requifi- 
j     tions  with  the  greateft  alacrity,  to  gain  him  to 
their  fide.    This  feems  to  be  the  reafon  that  bills 
paffed  both  houfes  with  little  or  no  oppofition,  that 
were  exceedingly  difagreeable  to  many,  if  not  to  a 
majority  of  the  members.    They  dared  not  oppofc 
with  any  vigour,  for  fear  of  irritating  the  furious 
j     monarch,  and  throwing  him  into  the  arms  of  the 
i    oppofite  party.    It  was  not  fo  much  policy  as  his 
natural  temper  that  made  him,  between  thefe  two 
parties,  fometimcs  promote,  and  fometimes  retard 
the  reformation.    He  was  a  papift,  though  he  had 
quarrelled  with  the  pope.    He  hanged  and  behead- 
1    cd  thofe  who  acknowledged  the  papal  authority, 
;    and  burned  thofe  who  denied  the  popifh  dodtrines; 
and  his  oblequious  parliaments  gave  their  fan&ion 
to  both.    It  was  a  parliament  in  which  there  were 
many,  probably  a  majority,  of  zealous  papifts,  that 
abolifhed  the  pope's  authority  in  England ;  inverted 
the  king  with  the  title  of  fupreme  head  of  the 
church  in  his  dominions;  diflblved  the  religious 
houfes,  and  granted  all  their  goods  to  the  crown  *17. 
It  was  a  parliament  in  which  we  know  there  were 
many  Members  in  both  houfes  who  had  cordially 
embraced  the  principles  of  the  reformation,  that 
j    made  the  cruel  adl  of  the  Six  Articles,  which  con- 
demned to  the  flames  all  who  had  the  courage  to 

a,7  13  Hen.  VIII.   Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  144.   Pari.  Hift.  vol  iii. 
p.  144. 
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avow  and  defend)  thefc  principles;  nor  do  we  hear 
of  any  confiderable  oppofition  that  was  made  to 
that  a£t,  except  by  archbifhop  Cranmer,  and  his 
oppofition  was  confidered  as  an  extraordinary 
thing,  and  an  aft  of  the  greateft  heroifm.  Parlia- 
ments gave  the  force  of  laws  to  royal  proclamations, 
and  to  fucceeding  princes  the  power  of  repealing 
all  laws  made  before  they  were  twenty-four  years 
of  age  *18.  Parliaments  gave  the  king  authority  ta 
regulate  the  religious  opinions  his  fubje&s  were  Co 
entertain,  and  the  religious  ceremonies  they  were 
to  perform,  and  to  change  them  as  he  pleafed  by 
proclamations  from  time  to  time.  They  gave  him 
even  the  extraordinary  power  of  fettling  the  fuc- 
ceflion  to  the  crown,  by  his  letters  patent  or  his 
'  laft  will  *19.  In  a  word,  thefc  parliaments  com* 
plied  with  all  Henry's  caprices,  followed  him  in  all 
his  turnings  and  windings,  and  ena&ed  whatever  he 
dictated  with  little  hefitation.  In  thefe  circum- 
ftances  the  conftitution  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin, 
and  England  was  in  thofe  times  very  nearly  an 
abfolute,  with  the  outward  forms  of  a  limited 
monarchy. 

Pcrverfion  We  hear  of  no  very  remarkable  change  in  th« 
of  Jaw,  conftitution  of  the  courts  at  Weftminfter,  or  in  the 
ordinary  adminiftration  of  the  laws  in  this  period, 
except  when  'the  fovereigns  interfered.  Tnfen  in- 
deed the  laws  were  bafely  perverted,  and  the  moft 
fhocking  ails  of  oppreffion  perpetrated,  under  the 
pretence  of  executing  the  laws  and  punifhing  of- 
fences.   In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  thefe  oppref, 

*18  Pari,  Hift.  vpl.  iii.  p.  13*.  »n  Ibid.  p.  196. 
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fions  extended  only  to  the  imprifonment  of  many 
of  the  fubjefts  on  the  mod  frivolous  pretences,  and 
detaining  them  in  prifon  till  they  paid  great  com- 
pofitions  to  obtain  theij  liberty ;  to  impofing  exor- 
bitant amerciaments  for  fmall  delinquencies ;  exaft- 
ing enormous  reliefs  from  the  royal  wards*  demand- 
ing exceflive  fums  for  pardons,  and  a  mod  rigorous 
execution  of  antiquated  penal  ftatutcs  By  thefe 
and  various  other  methods  the  laws  were  made  the 
inftruments  of  oppreffion,  the  fubjedts  haraffed  and 
plundered,  and  the  king's  coffers  filled.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII!.  (who  was  more  jealous  and  vindic- 
tive than  covetous,)  this  perverfion  of  law,  and  the 
forms  of  juftice,  took  a  more  fatal  turn,  and  depriv- 
ed many  perfons  of  high  rank,  not  only  of  their  li- 
berties, honours,  and  eftatts,  but  alio  of  their  lives, 
pn  very  defective  evidence,  and  fometimes  without 
any  trial.  On  what  (lender  evidence  were  the  ami- 
able queen  Anne  Boleyn,  and  her  accomplifhed 
brother  lord  Rochford,  found  guilty  of  high  trea- 
ting condemned,  and  executed  ?  On  what  trivial 
pretences  did  the  convocation  pronounce  a  fentencc 
of  divorce  between  Henry  and  his  queen  Anne  of 
Clcvcs,  which  was  confirmed  by  parliament  ?  How 
many  noble  perfons  were  found  guilty  of  high  trea- 
fcn,  without  any  trial,  by  ads  of  attainder  in  par- 
liament, though  they  were  in  cuftody  and  earneftly 
intreated  to  be  tried  before  they  were  condemned  ? 
Was  not  this  a  grofs  violation  of  the  firft  and  plain- 
eft  principles  of  law  and  juftice  ?  Who  after  this 
will  hefitate  to  pronounce  Henry  VIII.  a  tyrant, 


?*•  Bacon.  6*9,  6jq.  Hollingfli.  504.  Polyd.  Virg.  p.  (13—615. 
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and  his  parliaments  the  fervile  executioners  of  his 
imperious  and  cruel  mandates  ? 

^c  courts  °^  ^omc  °^  ^c  P°pMk  biJhops  of  this 
guioary.  period  were  fcenes  of  great  cruelty,  in  which  ma- 
ny good  and  virtuous  perfons  of  both  fcxes,  and  of 
all  ages,  were  condemned  to  the  flames,  for  read- 
ing the  New  Teftament  in  Englifh,  or  having  it  in 
their  poffeffion,  or  for  any  thing  that  indicated  that 
they  entertained  opinions  in  religion  different  from 
the  tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome.  But  fo  much 
hath  been  faid  on  this  unpleafant  fubjeft  in  the  fc- 
cond  chapter  of  this  book,  that  I  Jhall  here  decline 
mentioning  any  particulars.  Such  readers  as  wifli 
to  be  acquainted  with  thofc  fcenes  of  cruelty  and 
horror,  may  confult  the  voluminous  work  quoted 
below"1.  It  is  proper  to  conclude  this  fubje& 
with  obferving,  that  the  executive  government, 
both  in  church  and  ftate,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  was  exceedingly  fanguinary.  A  prodigious 
number  of  people,  no  fewer  it  is  faid  than  feventy- 
two  thoufand,  were  put  to  death  as  criminals  in  that 
reign.  This  account  appears  to  be  exaggerated, 
bqt  the  number  was  certainly  very  great  **\ 
fcereouei.  The  ordinary  ftated  revenues  of  the  crown  of 
England  flowed  from  the  fame  fources  in  this  as  in 
the  three  former  periods,  which  need  not  be  again 
defcribed  **3.  Its  extraordinary  and  left  certain 
revenues  were  derived  from  parliamentary  grants , 
of  tenths  and  fifteenths,  from  loans,  benevolences, 
forfeitures,  amerciaments,  fines,  &c.    That  thefe 
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revenues  with  good  management,  were  fufficient  to 
fopport  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  defray  all 
the  cxpences  of  government,  and  even  to  yield 
a  furplus,  is  evident  from  the  great  mafs  of  money 
that  was  found  in  the  coffers  of  Henry  VII.  at  his 
death,  amounting  to  i,8oo,oool.,  equal,  in  the 
quandty  and  weight  of  the  precious  metals,  to 
1,700,000 1.,  and  in  real  value  and  efficacy  to 
8tooo,ooo  1.  of  our  money  at  prefent.  All  that 
trcafure,  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  revenues 
of  the  crown,  the  tenths  and  firft-fruits  from  the 
clergy,  (which  had  been  formerly  paid  to  the  pope,) 
together  with  the  ineftimable  fpoils  of  all  the  reli- 
gious houfes  in  England,  whofe  value  almoft  ex- 
ceeded the  bounds  of  calculation,  came  into  the 
poffeffion  of  Henry  VIII.  For  the  management 
of  this  great  influx  of  revenue  fcveral  new  courts 
were  eretted ;  as  the  court  of  augmentations,  the 
court  of  furvcyors  of  the  king's  lands,  the  court 
of  firft-fruits  and  tenths  *** :  and  if  they  had  been 
well  managed  they  might  have  made  the  crown 
independent  of  the  country,  and  enabled  the  king 
to  have  reigned  for  a  long  time  without  a  parlia- 
ment. But,  fortunately  for  the  people  of  England, 
Henry  diflipated  all  thofe  treafures,  died  poor, 
and  tranfmitted  the  crown  to  his  fon  and  fucceflbr, 
as  dependent  on  the  people  for  their  fupplies  in 
parliament,  as  at  any  former  period.  The  wanton, 
vafteful  profufion  of  princes  is  always  hurtful  to 
themfelves,  but  may  accidentally,  and  in  fome 
circurnftances,  prove  beneficial  to  their  fubje&s, 
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by  preventing  greater  evils.  If  Henry  had  been 
more  frugal,  he  would  have  been  more  dangerous. 

SECT.  II. 

ffijtory  of  the  ConJlitutiony  Government  x  and  Laws 

of  Scotland)  from  A\  D.  1488  to  A.  D.  1542. 
# 

rpHOUGH  Scotland,  during  a  great  part  of  the 
period  we  are  now  confidering,  was  a  fecne 
of  great  confufion,  owing  to  the  minorities  of  the 
kings,  the  fadions  of  the  nobles,  and  the  wars  with 
England,  the  eares  of  government  and  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  were  not  neglected.  On  the  con- 
trary, greater  attention  was  paid  to  thole  important 
cbje&s,  than  could  have  been  expe&ed  in  fuch  un- 
happy times.  Many  parliaments^  were  held,  in 
which  a  variety  of  wife  regulations  were  made,  for 
bringing  criminals  to  jufticc,  for  preventing  riots, 
tumults,  and  oppreffions,  and  for  promoting  the 
peace  and  profperity  of  the  country  **$. 

No  remarkable  change  was  made  at  this  time  in 
the  ranks  and  orders  of  men  in  fociety.  The  great 
barons,  by  the  extent  of  their  eftates  and  the  num- 
ber of  their  followers,  ftill  maintained  that  fuperior 
influence  which  they  had  long  enjoyed,  which  they 
often  employed  for  the  prote&ion  and  ibmetimes 
for  the  difturbance  of  their  country,  by  their  feud* 
and  factions.  The  clergy  had  great  poffeflions  and 
great  power  j  they  were  in  general  good  landlords, 
and  did  not  opprefs  their  tenants,  by  wbom  they 
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were  beloved.  A  few  of  them  had  fame  learning 
and  fkill  in  bufinefs*  which  raifed  them  to  the  high- 
eft  offices  in  the  ftate ;  which,  with  their  riches, 
their  luxury,  and  their  pride,  excited  the  envy  , 
and  hatred  of  the  nobility.  Their  cruelty  to  the 
preachers  and  profeflbrs  of  the  do£trincs  of  the  re- 
formation (hocked  the  humanity  of  the  people,  who 
could  not  help  pitying  the  fufferers  and  abhorring 
their  perfecutors.  Their  enemies  daily  increafed, 
and  their  friends  diminiftied  ;  and  towards  the  end 
of  this  period  the  mine  was  dug,  which  was  foon 
after  fprung,  and  involved  them  in  fudden  and  irre- 
parable ruin.  Merchants,  artificers,  and  hufband- 
men,  when  they  were  injured  and  oppreflcd  by  tfaeir 
too  powerful  neighbours,  fought,  and  generally 
'found  redrefs  and  pcote&ion  from  the  king's  courts* 
or  from  parliament,  and  it  was  againft  law  to  feek 
it  from  any  other  quarter.  Several  chieftains  ia 
Gallaway  and  Carrick  had  been  accuftomed  to  de- 
mand a  certain  annual  payment,  called  caupis>  from 
their  poor  neighbours  for  their  protection.  A  com- 
plaint of  this  was  brought  before  parliament,  A.  D. 
1490,  and  an  ad  was  made  prohibiting  that  de- 
mand **\  The  tenants  on  the  king's  lands  were  by 
far  the  happieft,  as  they  were  exempted  from  many 
fervices  to  which  others  were  fubje&ed.  The  lo«k 
and  gentlemen  in  their  neighbourhood  obferving 
this,  were  in  ufe  to  demand,  in  an  authoritative  waya 
certain  fervices  from  them ;  as  carriages,  (hearings 
ploughing,  &c,  Complaint  of  this  was  made  to 
the  lame  parliament,  and  it  was  immediately  enalfc- 
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ed,  "  That  no  lord,  baron,  or  gentleman,  fhould 
cc  compel  any  of  the  king's  tenants  to  do  them  any 
"  fervice  by  coa&ion  or  dread,  under  the  pain 
cc  of  being  punched  as  oppreffors  of  the  king's 
c«  lieges  *aY*  Whoever  will  perufe  the  ftatutes  of 
this  period,  muft  perceive  that  many  of  them 
breathe  a  fpirit  of  tendernefs  and  humanity  towards 
the  cQmmon  people,  that  do  great  honour  to  the 
legiflators,  and  prove  that  they  were  not  fuch  fierce 
unfeeling  barbarians  as  they  have  been  fometimes 
reprefented.  Upon  the  whole,  there  is  fufficient 
evidence  that  the  people  of  Scotland  in  thole  times, 
even  in  the  lowcft  Rations,  were  not  fo  forlorn  and 
unprote&ed  by  government,  nor  government  fo 
weak  and  unable  to  proteft  them,  as  hath  bccn# 
commonly  imagined.  James  V.  in  particular,  was 
a  mod  ftrenuous  proteftor  of  the  poor  from  the 
oppreffions  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  which  pro- 
cured him  the  honourable  appellation  of  the  poor 
man's  king. 

Authority      The  authority  of  the  laws  was  not  only  extended 
iiwi.       in  this  period  over  all  ranks  of  people,  but  to  the 
mod  remote  extremities  of  the  kingdom,  and  to 
the  northern  and  weftern  i (lands,  where  laws  had 
formerly  been  little  known  or  regarded.    In  the 
preamble  to  an  aft  of  parliament,  A.  D.  1503,  it 
is  obferved,  "  That  there  had  been  great  abufion 
[abufe]  of  juftice  in  the  north  parts  and  weft 
c<  parts  of  the  realm;  as  the  North  lfles  and  South - 
c<  lfles,  for  lack  [want]  of  Juftice-aires,  juftices, 
"  and  fheriffs,  by  which  the  people  are  almoft  be- 
"7  Black  Aat,  %  James  IV.  c,  38. 
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"  come  wild  a2V  To  remedy  this  great  evil,  the 
parliament  eftabliflied  juftices  and  Iheriffs  in  Ork- 
ney, Caithncfs,  Rofs,  and  the  Weftern  Ifles,  where 
there  had  been  none  before  j  and  appointed  juf- 
ticc-aires,  or  courts  of  juftice,  to  be  held  at  certain 
rimes  and  places  in  thofe  remote  countries 
Thefc  new  magiftrates,  it  is  probable,  found  no  lit- 
tle difficulty  in  the  execution  of  their  offices,  among 
a  people  unaccuftomed  to  the  reftraints  of  law, 
and  haughty  chieftains  who  had  formerly  been  the 
only  judges.  To  give  countenance  to  his  officers, 
and  procure  reverence  for  the  laws,  James  V.  a 
prince  of  great  a&ivity,  and  zealous  in  the  admi- 
niftration  of  jufticfe,  refolved  to  vifit  in  perfon 
thofe  lefs  civilized  parts  of  his  dominions.  He 
failed  from  Leith,  A.  D.  1535,  with  five  ftout  (hips, 
well-manned,  attended  by  leveral  of  his  chief  nobi- 
lity. It  was  given  out  that  he  was  bound  for 
France.  But  as  foon  as  he  was  out  of  the  Firth  he 
changed  his  courfe,  and  failed  along  the  eaft,  north, 
and  weft  coafts  and  iflands,  to  Whithorn  in  Galla- 
way.  In  this  voyage  he  frequently  landed,  inquir- 
ed into  the  Hate  of  the  country,  furprifed  and  feized 
feveral  of  the  moft  turbulent  chieftains,  and  fent 
them  to  different  prifons,  where  they  were  detained 
till  they  found  fecurity  for  their  future  good  beha- 
viour. By  this  expedition  the  king  not  only  gain- 
ed a  more  perfeft  knowledge  of  the  country  and  itt 
inhabitants,  but  (truck  fuch  terror  into  the  heads  of 
the  feveral  clans,  that  they  learned  to  refpedb 
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the  laws,  and  remained  quiet,  it  is  laid,  for  many 
years 

typfes.        The  number  of  thole  remarkable  wanderers  call- 
ed Egyptians,  or  Gypfies,  in  Scotland  at  this  time 
was  very  confiderable,  -and  formed  a  kind  of  com- 
monwealth, under  a  chief  of  their  own  nation, 
called  John  Faw,  lord  and  earl  of  Little  Egypt. 
The  authority  of  this  Egyptian  chieftain  over  his 
fubjefts  was  fupported  by  government;  and  James 
V.  publiihed  a  preclamation,  commanding  all  flie- 
riffs  and  xnagiftrates  to  lend  him  the  ufe  of  their 
prifons  and  flocks  whenever  he  demanded  them. 
That  prince  alfo  made  an  agreement  or  covenant 
in  form  with  this  Egyptian  chief  $  who  engaged  on 
his  part  to  carry  all  his  fubje&s  out  of  Scotland, 
and  conduft  them  home  to  their  own  country  of 
Little  Egypt ;  and  the  king  engaged  to  furnifh  him 
with  (hips  for  that  purpofe.    But  the  earl  was  not 
able  to  fulfil  his  engagement.    Many  of  his  fubjefts 
rebelled  againft  him,  under  the  conduit  of  one  of 
them,  named  Sebaftian  Lalow,  and  refuted  to  re- 
turn home.    This  rebellion  continued  feveral  years, 
as  appears  from  another  proclamation  iflued  A.  D. 
1553,  by  James  duke  of  Chatelrault,  earl  of  Arran, 
&c.  governor  of  Scotland;  commanding  all  flieriffs, 
magiftrates,  and  other  officers,  to  aflift  John  Faw, 
earl  of  Little  Egypt,  in  apprehending  his  rebelli- 
ous fubje&s,  (many  of  whom  are  named  in  the  pro- 
clamation,) and  compelling  them  to  obey  and  fol- 
low hirti  into  their  own  country  w.    Whether  this 
famous  Gypfey,  John  Faw,  was  an  impoftor,  or  had 

**°  Drummocd,  p.  309.  M"  See  Appendix. 
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really  been  the  fovcreign  of  a  ftnall  territory  m 
Egypt*  as  he  pretended,  I  (hall  not  determine ;  but 
his  fcheme  of  carrying  aH  the  Gypfcys  out  of  Scot- 
land certainly  mifcarried. 

We  meet  with  no  mention  of  flares  either  in  the  siam, 
biftories  or  laws  of  Scotland  in  this  period  j  which  &c* 
makes  it  probable  that  there  were  not  many,  if  there 
were  any,  of  that  wretched  degraded  order  of  men 
in  that  kingdom  at  this  time.  Several  fcvere  laws 
had  been  made  in  the  preceding  period  for  the  pu- 
oilhment  and  fuppreffion  of  thole  troublefome  peo- 
ple called  forners  and  mafterful  beggars ;  and  it  was 
found  neceflary  to  renew  and  enforce  the  laws  in  the 
reign  of  James  V.  A.  D.  1535  *,x.  A  very  wiftr 
regulation  was  made  at  the  fame  time  for  fupplying 
the  wants  of  thofe  who  were  really  poor  and  unfit 
for  labour.  Every  parifh  was  to  fupport  its  own 
poor,  who  were  to  wear  badges  given  them  by  the 
hcadfmen  of  the  pariCh 

Such  feems  to  have  been  the  condition  of  the 
people  in  their  feveral  ranks,  from  the  higheft  to 
the  lbweft,  in  the  prefent  period.  A  condition  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  envied  by  us  who  live  in  happier 
times  i  but  not  fo  piteous  and  unhappy  as  it  hath 
been  fometimes  reprefented.  The  high  were  not 
too  high  to  be  corre&ed,  nor  the  low  too  low  to  be 
protedted,  by  the  laws. 

Both  James  IV.  and  his  fon  James  V.  ruled  Parlia- 
much  by  parliaments,  which  they  frequently  called.  meot*# 
James  IV.  called  eight  parliaments  in  twenty-one 
years,  and  thefe  affemblies  were  no  lefs  frequent  in 
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the  fucceeding  reign.    In  this  thefe  princes  a&ed 
wifely.    Their  parliaments  did  them  many  good 
,  offices  i  and  if  we  may  judge  by  their  atts,  they 
neither  did,  nor  intended  to  do  them  any  injuries, 
by  encroaching  on  their  prerogatives  or  their  reve- 
nues. The  parliaments  of  Scotland,  it  is  true,  inter- 
fered in  fome  things  that  are  not  commonly  believed 
to  belong  to  parliaments ;  fuch  as  the  marriages  of 
their  kings,  the  appointing  ambaffadors  to  foreign 
courts,  and  naming  commiffioners  for  negociating 
truces  and  treaties  of  peace.    But  they  did  this 
only  during  the  minorities,  or  at  the  defire,  of  their 
kings i  and  they  provided  for  defraying  all  the  ex* 
fences  incurred  on  thefe  occafions.    So  full  a  de- 
scription hath  been  already  given  of  the  conftitu- 
tion,  forms  of  proceeding,  and  other  circumftances 
of  the  parliaments  of  Scodand  in  the  third  chapter 
of  the  fifth  book  of  this  work,  that  it  is  fufficicnt  to 
refer  the  reader  to  that  defcription  j  as  it  will  fuit 
the  parliaments  in  the  prefent,  as  well  as  it  fuited 
thofe  in  the  preceding  period  u\    The  fcheme  of 
ams  1.  to  divide  the  parliament  into  two  houfes 
aving  unhappily  mifcarried,  it  was  never  revived ; 
but  the  number  of  freeholders  foon  became  too  great 
to  meet  in  one  place,  and  many  of  them  too  poor 
to  afford  the  expence  of  attendance.    By  a  law  of 
James  II.  all  freeholders  who  have  not  above  twenty 
pounds  a  year  were  freed  from  the  obligation  of 
attending  parliament        In  the  reign  of  James 
IV.  that  fum  was  thought  too  fmall,  and  a  law  was 
made  to  excufe  all  freeholders  who  had  not  above 

*H  See  book  v.  c.  3.  ft&  u  *"  James  II.  »a  I5. 
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an  hundred  marks  a  year  of  rent  from  their  perfonal 
attendance  in  parliament,  but  permitting,  or  rather 
requiring  them  to  fend  a  proxy,  by  fome  lord  or 
baron  of  their  neighbourhood  *14.  Hardly  any  ac- 
counts of  the  debates  in  the  ancient  parliaments  of 
Scotland  are  preferved,  and  it  is  probable  they  were 
neither  very  many  nor  very  long,  as  our  anceftors 
in  thofe  times  delighted  and  excelled  more  in  adting 
than  haranguing.  It  appears,  however,  from  fome 
hints,  that  there  were  debates,  and  thefe  fornetimes 
very  warm.  From  the  records  of  the  parliament 
A.D.  1514,  we  plainly  perceive  that  there  were 
very  hot  debates  on  chufing  the  committee  ad  ar- 
ticulos,  (on  the  -articles,)  between  the  party  of  the 
queen  dowager  and  the  party  of  her  hufband  the 
carl  of  Angus,  and  that  feveral  protefts  were  taken 
on  both  fides.  But  the  minutes  are  fo  Ihort,  that 
it  would  not  be  eafy  to  explain  the  grounds  of  thefe 
debates  *,T.  We  know  alfo  that  there  were  very 
violent  debates  on  the  appointment  of  the  duke  of 
« Albany  to  the  regency  in  the  minority  of  James  V.j 
and  Hill  more  violent  debates  on  the  appointment 
of  the  earl  of  Arran  to  the  regency  after  the  death 
of  that  king.  But  few  particulars  of  thefe  debates 
arc  preferved. 

The  right  of  making  and  repealing  laws,  and  im-  Making 
pofing  taxes,  refided  folcly  in  the  king  and  parlia-  Uw*>  * 
ment j  and  we  never  hear  of  any  of  the  kings  of 
Scotland  in  the  times  we  are  now  confidering,  who 
attempted  to  make,  repeal,  or  difpenfe  with  laws, 
to  impofe  taxes,  or  even  to  demand  loans  and  be* 

*J*  June*  IV.  aa  113.         *S7  Records  of  Pari.  A.D.  1514..  ' 
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nevolences  from  their  fubjefts  by  their  own  autho- 
rity. The  laws  were  called  the  king's  laws;  not 
becaufe  the  king  had  made  them,  but  becaufe  the 
execution  of  them  was  by  the  conftitution  com- 
mitted to  the  king.  The  parliaments  of  Scotland 
fometimes  fet  bounds  to  the  undoubted  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown,  when  they  apprehended  they 
were  in  danger  of  being  improperly  exercifcd.  An 
aft  was  made  in  the  parliament  A.  D.  150J,  that 
the  king  fliould  not  pardon  any  who  had  been  found 
guilty  of  wilful  premeditated  murder.  But  this  was 
done  (as  appears  by  the  aft  itfelf)  at  the  earneft  de- 
fire  of  the  king,  to  free  him  from  importunate  feli- 
citations, and  was  to  continue  in  force  only  till  it  was 
recalled  by  the  king*38.  No  little  pains  was  taken 
to  promulgate  the  laws  and  make  them  known  to 
all  the  fubjefts.  All  (heriffs,  provofts,  and  baillies, 
were  commanded  to  take  copies  of  the  afts  of  every 
parliament,  and  to  caufe  them  to  be  proclaimed  in 
all  cities,  burghs,  and  towns  within  their  bounds 
The  juftice-clerk  wasdirefted  to  extraft  all  the  pe- 
nal laws,  and  give  copies  of  them  to  all  the  judges 
and  fheriffs  *40.  The  afts  of  James  V.  were  the  firft 
that  were  printed,  by  Thomas  Davidfon  the  king** 
printer,  A.  D.  154T,  "  That  all  IherifFs,  ftewarts, 
"  bailies,  provofts  and  bailies  of  burrows,  and  other 
"  the  king's  lieges,  might  have  copies  thereof14*/* 
Execution  The  bed  and  wifeft  laws  are  of  little  uft,  if  they 
laws*  arc  not  properly  executed  by  intelligent  and  upright 
judges.  To  this  important  bufinefs  the  government 
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of  Scotland  paid  no  little  attention  in  the  prefent 
period.  As  all  flieriffs  of  (hires,  ftewarts  of  ftewart- 
rics,  bailties  of  regalities  and  baronies,  and  provofts 
and  baillies  in  burrows,  were  commanded  to  furnifli 
themfclves  with  copies  of  the  laws ;  fo  they  had  a 
fliare  in  the  execution  of  thefe  laws,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  within  their  refpe&ive  jurifdi&ions.  Their 
courts,  however,  were  not  lupreme,  nor  their  fen- 
tences  always  final,  but  in  many  cafes  fubjeft  to  be 
reviewed  and  reverfed  by  the  king's  courts  and  the 
king's  judges.  The  king  and  thofe  to  whom  he 
delegated  that  part  of  his  prerogative  were  the  fu- 
preme and  final  judges,  from  whofe  fentences  there 
by  no  appeal. 

The  penal  laws,  or  matters  of  dittay,  as  they  juftice- 
wcre  called,  were  executed  by  the  high  judiciary,  a,res# 
or  juftice-gencral,  whole  jurifdidion  (except  in 
regalities)  was  univerlal.  That  great  officer,  his 
deputies  and  affeflbrs,  held  juftice-aires,  or  jufticc- 
courts,  twice  in  the  year  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  for  the  trial  of  all  within  a  certain  diftrift 
who  were  accufed  of  having  committed  crimes  that 
deferved  punifhment.  Thefe  courts  were  held  with 
great  folemnity,  attended  by  ail  the  lords,  barons, 
and  gentlemen  in  the  diftrift,  and  a  great  concourfc 
of  people.  The  king  was  fometimes  prefent  at 
thefe  juftice-aires,  which  rendered  them  more  fo- 
kmn  and  more  effe&ual.  At  one  of  thefe  courts, 
in  May,  A.  D.  1529,  at  which  the  king  was  prefent, 
William  Cockburnof  Hunderland,  and  Adam  Scot 
of  TuQulaw,  two  turbulent  predatory  barons,  were 
condemned  and  beheaded;  the  earl  of  Both  well, 
N  2  thfi 
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the  lords  Hume  and  Maxwell,  die  lairds  of  Buc- 
cleugh,  Fairnihirft,  Polwort,  and  Johnftone,  were 
imprifoned14*,  James  V.  is  highly  and  juftly  praifed 
for  the  a&ivity  and  fpirit  with  which  he  purfued 
thofc  who  fled  from,  or  refitted  the  officers  of  jus- 
tice. In  doing  this,  it  is  faid,  he  fometimes  fpent 
whole  days  on  horfeback,  enduring  much  fatigue, 
and  expofing  himfelf  to  no  little  danger.  In  one  of 
thefe  expeditions  he  apprehended  and  hanged  no 
'fewer  than  forty  of  the  banditti  on  the  borders, 
who  had  often  endangered  the  peace  of  the  two  king- 
doms, by  their  incurfions  into  England,  as  well  as 
plundered  their  fellow-fubjc&s.  Among  others,  their 
leader,  John  Armftrongof  Giltknockhall,  who  had 
laid  the  north  of  England  for  many  miles  under 
contribution,  was  feized  and  hanged,  though  be 
offered  a  great  fum  of  money  for  his  life.  Thefe 
examples  (truck  fuch  terror  into  the  other  lawkfe 
people  of  thofc  parts,  that  they  either  fled  or  re- 
mained quiet,  and  the  country  for  fome  time  enjoyed 
fo  much  fafety,  that  it  became  a  common  faying, 
the  rujh-bujh  keeps  the  cow. 

There  were  now,  and  there  had  long  been, 
ieveral  courts  in  Scotland  for  executing  the  civil 
laws  refpefting  property,  and  determining  difputes 
between  fubjedt  and  fubjelt ;  as  the  lherifPs  court, 
the  regality  and  barony  courts,  and  the  baillk's 
court  in  burrows.  But  the  jurifdi&ion  of  all  thefe 
courts  was  confined  within  narrow  limits  j  none  of 
them  was  of  fufficient  dignity,  nor  the  judges  who 
prefided  in  them  fufficiently  learned  and  refpeft- 
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able,  to  be  trufted  with  the  decifion  of  difputes  of 
great  importance  between  perfons  of  high  rank,  or 
even  with  the  final  determination  of  matters  of 
lefs  moment.   At  all  times,  therefore,  a  court  of 
fupretne  authority  and  univerfal  jurifdiftion  was  • 
neceflary.    Such  was  anciently  the  aula  regis,  or 
king's  court,  not  only  in  Scotland,  but  in  all  the 
other  kingdoms  of  Europe.    This  was  the  great 
regality  court  of  the  whole  kingdom,  in  which  the 
king  prcfided,  the  great  officers  of  the  crown  were 
the  judges,  and  all  who  held  their  lands  immediately 
of  die  crown  were  fuitors.  This  court  fat  in  the  hall 
of  the  king's  palace ;  its  authority  was  fupreme  * 
its  jurifdi&ion  was  univerfal ;  and  it  received  ap- 
peals from  all  inferior  courts  **\    The  grearnefs  of 
this  court,  the  multiplicity  of  its  functions,  with  the 
incapacity  and  averfion  of  its  members  to  perform 
them,  occafioned  its  decline  and  fall  before  the 
commencement  of  our  prefent  period. 

To  fupply  the  place  of  this  great  court,  feveral  courts, 
other  courts  were  eftablifhed,  in  fucceilion,  by  the 
king  and  parliament.  The  firft  of  thefe,  called  the 
Seffion,  was  ere&ed  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  A.  D. 
1425,  and  hath  been  already  defcribed  But 
this  court  was  Toon  found  to  be  defe&ive;  and 
ieveral  attempts  were  made  to  amend  it  in  the  two 
Succeeding  reigns,  but  to  little  purpofe.  One  of 
the  great  defeats  of  the  court  called  the  Seffion  is 
thus  defcribed  in  the  preamble  to  the  aft  of  parlia- 
ment for  abolifhing  it  A.  D.  1503  :  "  There  hath 

*tt  Do  Change  GloC  voce  Curia. 

*44  Jtmet  It     ^  73,  74,  75.  See  vol.  x,  p.  104. 
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<c  been  great  confufion  of  fummonds  at  every  fcf- 
"  fions,  fo  that  leilbre  and  fpace  at  a  proper  time 
"  of  the  year  could  not  be  had  for  ending  them, 
"  and  the  poor  people  are  delayed  from  year  to 
"  year,  through  which  they  wanted  jufticc MS." 
To  remedy  this  and  other  inconveniencies,  another 
court  was  eredted  by  the  fame  aft,  called  the  daily 
Council,  which  was  to  fit  conftandy  at  Edinburgh, 
or  where  the  king  refided  or  appointed,  "  to  decide 
"  all  manner  of  fummons  in  civil  matters,  com- 
"  plaints,  and  caufes  daily,  as  they  (hould  happen  to 
"  occur;  and  that  the  judges  (hould  have  the  fame 
"  power  with  the  lords  of  fcflion  M6.w  But  though 
this  new  court  remedied  (bme  of  the  defe&s  of  the 
former,  it  was  found  to  be  in  other  refpeds  equally 
ineffettual.  Its  judges  had  no  fixed  falaries;  and 
not  being  bound  to  attendance  by  any  penalties, 
they  attended  fo  ill,  that  very  often  a  competent 
number  of  judges  could  not  be  colleded  to  cany 
on  the  bufineft  of  the  court  **T.  Political  arrange- 
ments, though  they  may  appear  feafible  in  (pecu- 
lation, ibmetimes  contain  defeds,  which  nothing 
but  experience  can  difcover. 
Pitbull.  Complaints  againft  the  daily  council  being  loud 
when  John  duke  of  Albany  arrived  in  Scotland  and 
took  upon  him  the  government,  that  wife  prince 
formed  the  plan  of  a  fupreme  court  of  a  greater 
dignity,  efficacy,  and  (lability,  which  it  is  probable 
he  copied  from  the  parliament  of  Paris,  with  which 
he  was  well  acquainted.    He  was  (enfible  that  fuch 

•4$  James  IV.  atf  9«.  *4*  ibid. 
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|  a  court  could  not  be  cftablifhed  on  fojid  grounds, 
without  a  competent  fund  for  the  falaries  of  its 
judges  and  other  members.  The  dignified  clergy 
were  by  far  the  richeft  body  of  men  in  the  king- 
dom, in  proportion  to  their  numbers ;  and  the  duke 
propofed  to  procure  fomc  of  their  fuperfluous 
wealth, .  as  a  fund  for  this  intended  eftablifhment. 
With  this  view  he  dire&cd  his  ambaflador  at  the 
court  of  Rome  to  reprefent  to  the  pope,  (who  was 
then  confidered  as  the  fovereign  of  all  the  clergy, 
and  the  guardian  of  all  the  revenues  of  the  church,) 
that  his  mod  obedient  fon,  James  king  of  Scots, 
defigncd  to  eftablifh  a  college  of  juftice,  compofed 
of  honourable  and  learned  men,  to  adminifter  juftice 
to  his  fubjeds,  and  to  petition  his  holinefs  to  grant 
the  king  a  fum  of  money  annually  out  of  the  reve- 
nues of  the  prelates  of  his  kingdom,  for  the  fupport 
of  his  intended  college.  To  render  his  fcheme 
!  more  palatable  to  the  pope  and  clergy,  the  duke 
{  agreed  that  one  half  of  the  fenators  or  judges  in  his 
new  college  fliould  always  be  clergymen.,  The 
pope  did  not  grant  this  petition  till  after  the  duke 
of  Albany  had  left  Scotland  and  was  deprived  of 
the  regency.  But  at  length  the  perplexed  date  of 
affairs  in  Germany  and  England  made  both  the 
pope  and  the  clergy  more  willing  to  gratify  the 
I  king  of  Scotland ;  and  Clement  VII.,  by  a  bull, 
A.D.  1 53 1,  granted  him  twelve  tboufand  ducats 
of  gold  a  year  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  archbi- 
ihops,  abbots,  and  priors  of  his  kingdom,  for  the 
ufe  of  his  intended  college  of  juftice  H\ 


*      44*  See  th,e  bull  in  Keith,  Append,  p.  74. 
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Soon  afcer  this  bull  was  brought  to  Scotland  a 
parliament  met  at  Edinburgh  May  17th,  A.  D. 
I  S32  '*  t0  which  the  king  communicated  his  inten- 
tion c<  to  inftitute  ane  college  of  cunning  and  wife 
€C  men,  baith  of  fpiritual  and  temporal  cftate,  for 
cr  doing  and  adminiftration  of  juftice  in  all  civil  ac- 
<f  tions ;  and  therefore  thinks  to  be  chofen  certain 
ff  pexfons  moft  convenient  and  qualified  therefore 
"  to  the  number  of  fourteen  perfons,  half  fpiritual* 
«  half  temporal,  with  ane  prcfident."  The  king 
further  defired  the  parliament  to  authorife  theft 
fifteen  perfons  to  fit  and  decide  upon  all  civil  ac- 
tions The  parliament  approved  of  the  intend- 
ed inftitution,  ratified  and  confirmed  it,  and  gave 
the  ftntence  and  decreets  of  the  new  court  all  the 
ftrength,  force,  and  effeft  that  the  decreets  of 
the  lords  of  feffioq  had  in  all  times  bygone  j  *,  e.  , 
that  they  could  be  reviewed  and  reverfed  only  by  \ 
parliament.  At  the  defire  of  the  king,  the  parlia- 
ment alfo  named  the  fifteen  firft  fenators  of  the 
college  of  juftice,  or  lords  of  council  and  feffion, 
as  this  new  court  was  called.  If  the  king  by  his 
prerogative  could  have  inftituted  this  court  and 
appointed  the  judges,  he  certainly  afted  with  great 
condefcenfion  in  referring  the  whole  to  parliament. 
But  as  parliament  was  in  ufe  to  name  the  lords  of 
feflion,  it  was  perhaps  thought  that  they  had  a 
right  to  name  the  judges  of  that  court  that  was 
fubftituted  in  its  place:  The  king  appointed  the 
lord  chancellor,  and  the  abbot  of  Cambufkenneth 
prefident  of  the  new  court,  to  adminifter  the  oaths 
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to  the  other  lords ;  and  direfted  the  whole  of  the 
judges  to  fpend  the  next  eight  days  in  forming 
rules  for  regulating  their  future  proceedings,  and 
to  begin  to  hear  caufes  on  the  Monday  following. 
The  rules  were  firft  approved  and  fubferibed  by  the 
king,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  parliament $  but 
they  are  too  numerous  to  be  here  inferted,  and 
many  of  them  have  been  fince  changed*50.  By 
fuch  fteps,  and  with  fuch  deliberation,  was  the  fu- 
preme  court  of  the  council  and  feflion  eftablifhed. 
It  hath  long  flouriflied,  and  ftill  continues  to  flou- 
rifii,  much  improved  in  the  extent  of  its  jurifdic- 
tion,  the  multiplicity  and  variety  of  its  bufinefs, 
and  the  learning  of  its  judges. 

This  court  at  its  eftabliftiment  appears  to  have  Chatter, 
been  a  great  favourite  of  James  V.  who  granted 
it  a  charter,  dated  at  Stirling  June  10th,  A.  D. 
I    1532;  in  which  he  expreffed  his  approbation  of 
the  inftitution  in  the  ftrongeft  terms ;  promtfed  to 
protect  the  perfons,  fortunes,  and  honours  of  the 
judges,  and  to  punifti  feverely  fuch  as  attempted  to 
injure  them  in  any  of  thefe  refpefts,  or  prefumed  to 
treat  them  with  contempt.  He  granted  them  alfo  an 
exemption  from  all  taxes,  contributions,  and  other 
extraordinary  charges  in  all  time  to  come,  and  from 
bearing  any  office  or  charge,  but  with  their  own 
free'  will  and  confent  *5\  This  exemption  was  pro- 
bably granted  to  the  judges  of  this  new  court  on 
account  of  the  fmallnefs  of  their  falaries,  which  are 
not  indeed  mentioned  in  this  charter 5  but  from 
the  fcantinefs  of  the  funds  we  may  conclude  they 

«•  Black  Afls  Jtmei  V.  fol,  43—57.         *'f  Ibid.  fol.  57. 
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could  not  be  great.  By  two  of  the  regulations 
above  mentioned,  for  directing  the  future  proceed- 
ings of  this  new  court,  we  are  informed  that  teq 
gentlemen  were  named  by  the  judges  to  be  advo- 
cates, and  appointed  to  plead  caufes  before  them ; 
and  that  the  judges  at  the  fame  time  regulated  the 
fees  of  the  writers  to  the  fignet  *5*;  but  neither  the 
advocates  nor  the  writers  to  the  fignet  are  men- 
tioned in  the  charter  of  exemption  from  taxes  and 
offices;  and  it  doth  not  clearly  appear  whether  they 
were  then  confidered  as  members  of  the  college  of 
juftice,  or  only  as  neccfiary  appendages  to  the  court, 
amd  nurferies  for  the  bench. 

As  one  half  of  the  ordinary  lords  or  judges  of 
this  court,  at  its  firft  inftitution,  were  clergymen, 
and  the  other  half  laymen,  and  the  prefident  was  a 
clergyman,  the  clergy  had  a  majority  of  one  on  the 
bench.  To  counterbalance  this  the  chancellor  bad 
a  feat  and  vote  when  he  pleafed,  and  prefided  when 
be  was  prefent ;  and  the  king  had  a  power  (which 
he  exercifed)  of  appointing  three  or  four  noblemen 
to  be  extraordinary  lords,  and  to  have  feats  and 
votes  with  the  other  judges,  but  no  fabrics  Ten 
other  judges  and  the  prefident  were  a  quorum  *54. 
Kobile  of-  The  court  of  council  and  feffion  was  for  lome 
*CIIMB*  time  very  popular,  and  gave  univerfal  content  *5S. 
The  judges  a£tcd  with  great  modefty,  caution,  and 
even  diffidence.  When  a  caufe  came  before  them 
that  appeared  perplexed  and  difficult,  inftcad  of 
determining  it  themfelves,  they  referred  it  to  par- 

»s*  Black  A8s  James  V.  fol.  56.  w  Ibid.  fol.  55. 
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foment  for  a  decifion*56.    By  degrees,  however^ 
they  acquired  more  courage  and  greater  confidence 
in  their  own  abilities  and  powers*   When  a  cafe 
occurred  to  which  none  of  the  exifting  laws  applied, 
or  when  applied  led  to  a  rigorous  oppreffive  fen- 
tencc,  they  no  longer  referred  it  to  parliament,  but 
ventured  to  determine  it  thcmfelves,  by  what  ap- 
peared to  them  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  natural 
equity  and  juftice.  The  authority  by  which  they  did 
this,  at  firft  had  no  name,  but  it  came  afterwards 
to  be  called  their  nobile  qfficium  *  which,  it  was  faid, 
was  efiential  to  every  fupreme  court,  to  enable  it 
to  do  material  juftice ;  and  that  it  was  peculiarly 
neceflary  to  the  fupreme  court  of  Scodand,  in 
which  there  was  no  feparate  court  of  equity  as  in 
England.    Though  all  this  feems  to  be  reafonable, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  nobile  qfficium  hath 
been  generally  ufed  for  the  benefit  of  individuals 
and  of  the  public,  the  firft  appearance  of  it  was  very 
unpopular,  and  excited  violent  clamours,  that  the 
property  of  the  people  of  Scotland  was  at  the  mercy 
of  fifteen  men,  who  determined  every  thing  by  their 
arbitrary  will  and  pleafure        But  this  change  and 
theic  clamours  did  not  take  place  till  after  the  con-* 
clufion  of  the  prefent  period* 

To  render  this  eftablifliment  ft  ill  more  firm,  if  Papal  ball, 
pofiible,  king  James  foiicited  and  obtained  a  bull 
of  confirmation  of  his  college  of  juftice  from  pope 
Paul  III.  dated  at  Rome  March  31ft,  A.  D.  1535. 
By  this  bull  the  pope  not  only  confirmed,  in  the 
mod:  folemn  manner,  the  twelve  thoufand  ducats 

*s°  Black  Aft»  James  V.  fol.  74»         *57  Buchaii.  p.  473. 
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formerly  granted  by  the  clergy,  but  he  alfo  gave 
the  king  a  power  to  appropriate  to  the  fupport  of 
his  college  certain  benefices  in  the  gift  of  the  crown 
as  they  became  vacant,  to  the  amount  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  fterling  a  year.  Further,  to  pleafc 
the  king,  and  to  (hew  his  favour  to  his  inftitution, 
he  exempted  the  prefident  and  fourteen  ordinary 
lords,  their  clerks,  notaries,  advocates,  and  other 
officers,  (who  appear  to  have  been  now  confidercd 
as  members  of  the  college  of  juftice,)  from  the  ju- 
rifdi&ion  and  vifitation  of  all  arch bi (hops,  bilhops, 
and  other  prelates,  and  took  them  under  the  imme- 
diate prote&ion  of  the  holy  fee  *si.  Thus  was  this 
inftitution  fenced  and  guarded  by  every  fecurity, 
fpiritual  and  temporal,  that  could  poflibly  be  de- 
viled. 

Preroga*       The  prerogatives  of  the  crown  of  Scotland  were 

tetrown.  *e  ^amc  *n  as  'n  ^c  preceding  periods. 
But  thefe  prerogatives  were  never  very  dif- 
tinftly  afcertained,  very  firmly  eftabliflied,  or  very 
uniformly  exercifed.  They  varied  with  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  the  kingdom  and  the  charadters  of  the 
kings ;  and  they  were  interrupted  and  diminifhed 
by  frequent  and  long  minorities,  during  which  the 
reins  of  government  were  much  relaxed.  It  is  fuf- 
ficient  therefore  to  fay,  that  Scotland  $ras  a  limited 
monarchy,  and  that  its  princes  were  bound  by  the 
confijtution  and  by  their  coronation  oaths  to  go- 
vern according  to  the  laws,  and  by  the  advice  of 
their  parliaments.  In  particular,  it  appears  to 
Jiave  been  a  fixed  principle,  that  they  could  not 

**■  Keith's  Append,  p.  75. 
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make  or  repeal  any  law,  nor  impofe  any  taxes  ot* 
their  fubje&s,  without  the  confent  of  the  three 
eftates.  The  vaffals  of  the  crown  with  their  followers 
cheerfully  attended  the  royal  ftandard  whenever 
they  were  called  for  the  defence  of  their  country 
but  they  fometimes  helitated,  and  even  refufed,  and 
could  not  be  compelled  to  pafs  the  borders  and  in- 
vade England.  This  was  a  conftitutional,  and  often 
a  falutary  reftraint  on  the  ambition  and  martial  ar- 
dour of  their  kings,  which  gave  them  great  offence, 
but  to  which  they  were  obliged  to  fubmit. 

The  kings  of  Scotland  in  this  period  were  un- 
doubtedly poor  princes  in  proportion  to  the  kings 
of  France  and  England,  who  were  at  the  head  of 
much  larger  and  more  opulent  kingdoms;  but  they 
were  not  poor  in  proportion  to  their  own  domi- 
nions, to  the  circumftances  of  their  fubje&s,  and 
to  their  neceffary  expenditure.  Nor  was  there  any 
nation  in  Europe  that  difcovered  a  greater  defire  to 
fupport  their  princes  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  their 
rank  than  the  Scots.  In  the  records  of  all  the  par- 
liaments of  this  period  an  extreme  anxiety  appears 
to  prcferve,  improve,  and  increafe  the  revenues  of 
the  crown ;  and  many  adts  were  made  for  thefe  pur- 
poles,  fome  of  which  will  be  hereafter  mentioned. 

The  ftated  hereditary  revenues  which  the  kings 
of  Scotland  derived  from  the  immediate  vaffals  of 
the  crown,  were  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  of 
every  other  feudal  kingdom,  and  particularly  with 
thofe  of  England,  which  have  been  already  defcribed 
in  the  third  chapter  of  the  third  book  of  this  work, 
to  which  defcription  (to  prevent  repetitions)  the 

reader 
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reader  is  referred  w.  Thefe  revenues,  therefore, 
bore  the  (acne  proportion  to  their  dominions  wirb 
thofe  of  other  princes.  Befides  thefe,  they  derived 
revenues  from  various  other  fources ;  as  from  the 
cuftoms,  on  all  commodities  exported  and  imported; 
from  the  royal  mines,  which  were  then  valuable, 
and  were  wrought  by  people  from  Germany ;  from 
the  revenues  of  vacant  bishopries,  abbies,  and  pri- 
ories; from  forfeitures  and  efcheats  of  various 
kinds ;  from  the  eftates  of  lunatics,  and  the  goods 
of  convi&s;  from  fines  and  amerciaments  for  tre£» 
pafles  and  delinquencies  of  many  different  kinds; 
for  money  paid  for  grants  of  liberties,  immunities, 
and  privileges,  to  towns  and  corporations  j  from 
wrecks,  waifs,  eftrays,  treafure-trovc,  &c.  &c. 
Some  of  thefe  revenues  were  fmall,  but  when  they 
were  accumulated  they  were  confiderable,  and  they 
bord  ftill  the  fame  proportion  to  the  extent  and  cir- 
cumftances  of  their  dominions  with  thofe  of  the 
lame  kind  in  other  countries. 

But  the  lands  that  were  unalienably  annexed  to 
the  crown,  and  were  from  time  to  time  receiving 
great  additions,  afforded  the  greateft  revenues  to 
the  kings  of  Scotland  at  this  time  ;  and  over  thefe 
the  parliament  watched  with  as  much  attention  to 
preferve,  improve,  and  increafe  them,  as  any  pro- 
prietor watched  over  his  own  eftate.  It  was  a  fixed 
principle  to  which  the  parliaments  of  Scotland  ftea- 
dily  adhered,  that  the  lands  of  the  crown  could  not 
be  legally  and  irrecoverably  alienated,  without  the 
confent  of  the  three  eftates ;  and  that  if  a  king 
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granted  any  of  thcfe  lands  without  fuch  content,  it 
was  an  illegal  deed,  which  might  and  ought  to  be 
revoked*  Thefe  lands  were  confidered  as  the  eftate 
of  the  nation,  of  which  the  reigning  king  was  the 
ufufru&uary,  and  the  three  eftatcs  were  the  guar- 
dians*60. Thefe  were  the  undoubted  principles  of  the 
conftitution.  They  were  often  indeed  violated, 
but  never  forgotten.  Favourites  prevailed  upon 
kings  to  grant  them  portions  of  the  crown  lands, 
but  thefe  grants  were  never  fecure ;  they  were  foon 
difcovercd  by  the  vigilance,  and  revoked  by  the 
authority  of  parliament.  Of  thefe  revocations  we 
meet  with  two  or  three  in  every  reign**'.  Parlia- 
ment even  took  meafures  to  prevent  kings  from 
giving,  and  courtiers  from  foliciting  fuch  grants. 
A  very  remarkable  law  was  made  on  this  fubjeft  in 
die  reign  of  James  II.  A.  D.  1454.  In  the  pream- 
ble to  that  law  it  is  obferved,  "  That  the  poverty 

*  of  the  crown  is  oft-times  the  caufe  of  the  poverty 
fc  of  the  realm,  and  of  many  other  inconveniencies." 
To  prevent  thefe  it  is  ftatute  and  ordained  in  full 
parliament,  u  That  in  every  part  of  the  realm,  for 
"  the  king's  refidence,  there  be  certain  lordftiips 
"  and  caftles  annexed  to  the  crown,  perpetually  to 
c<  remain,  which  may  not  be  given  away  in  fee  and 
K  heritage  or  franktenemcnt  to  any  perfon,  of  what 

*  eftate  or  degree  thatever  he  be,  without  the  ad- 
"  vice,  deliverance,  and  decreet  of  the  whole  par- 
"  liament,  and  for  great  and  reafonable  caufes  of 

Stat.  James  I.  a&  10.  14s.   James  II.  a&  1.  8.  45*  ft#M 
III.  aA  S6,  87.  James  IV.  ad  14.  4»«  **•  James  V.  aft  40.  54.  96, 
*»i  Black  AAs  ptflim. 
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«  the  realm."  The  a£t  th*n  declares  all  grants  of 
annexed  lands  null  and  void;  that  they  may  be 
revoked  without  any  law-procefs,  and  that  thofe 
who  have  enjoyed  any  of  thefe  lands  by  virtue  of 
fuch  grants,  (ball  refund  all  the  profits  they  had 
reaped  from  them.  It  is  further  ena&ed,  "  That 
€c  our  fovereign  lord  that  now  is,  be  fworn,  and  in 
"  like  manner  all  his  fucccflbrs,  kings  of  Scotland, 
"  at  their  coronation,  to  the  keeping  of  this  ftatute, 
cc  and  all  the  points  thereof***."  It  feems  to  have 
been  impoffible  for  parliament  to  have  taken  more 
effeftual  precautions  to  prevent  the  alienation  of  the 
crown  lands,  than  thofe  contained  in  this  ad,  which 
certainly  had  its  effed  for  a  confide rable  length  of 
time,  efpecially  as  it  was  revived  and  confirmed  by 
feveral  Cubfequent  ads. 
Annex*-  The  crown  lands  received  great  additions  from 
*°nl'  time  to  time,  by  forfeitures,  reverfions,  and  fomc 
other  ways ;  and  parliament  took  care  to  annex 
thefe  additional  lands  firmly  to  the  crown  foon  after 
they  came  into  the  king's  hands,  to  prevent  their 
alienation.  Of  this  we  meet  with  feveral  examples 
in  the  monuments  of  thofe  times ;  the  mod  remark- 
able of  which  is  that  great  annexation  made  by  a 
parliament  at  Edinburgh,  A.  D.  1540,  of  the  lands 
that  had  been  forfeited  by  the  earl  of  Angus  and  his 
partifans,  by  fir  James  Hamilton,  and  many  others* 
By  this  one  ad  all  the  following  lordfhips,  lands, 
and  caftles  were  annexed  to  the  crown  in  the 
ftrideft  manner :  "  The  lands  and  lordlhip  of  all 
€'  the  ifles,  fouth  and  north ;  the  two  Kintyres, 
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u  with  their  caftles  and  pertinents  5  the  lands  and 
,r  lord  (hips  of  Orkney,  Zetland,  with  the  ifles 
u  pertaining  thereto,  and  their  pertinents;  the 
"  lands  and  lordfliip  of  Douglas,  with  the  caftle, 
"  tower,  and  fortalice  therepf,  donations,  and  advo- 
€€  cations  of  kirks  and  benefices,  and  their  pertinents ; 
<c  the  lands  and  lordlhips  of  Crawford- John  and 
"  Crawford- Lindfay  ;  the  lands  and  lordlhips  of 
cc  BonkiU,  Prefton,  and  Tomtallon,  with  towers, 
"  fortalices,  rents,  donations,  and  advocations  of 
"  kirks ;  the  lands  of  Dunfire;  the  lands  and 
u  lordihip  of  Jcdburgh-foreft ;  the  lands  and 
I     u  lordthip  of  Kerrymure,  with  all  their  perti- 
tc  nents  j  the  fuperiority  of  all  the  earldom  of  An- 
"  gus,  and  all  other  lands,  rents,  and  poflcflions 
"  which  pertained  to  Archibald  fome  time  earl  of 
"  Angus,  the  time  of  the  faid  earl's  forfeiture,  and 
,f  now  in  our  fovereign  lord's  hands  by  reafon 
"  thereof  >  the  lands  and  lordihip  of  Glamis  that 
"  are  not  holden  of  the  kirk  ;  the  lands  of  Baky, 
:    f<  Balrautus,  Tannades,  Drumgleas,  Longforgund, 
"  and  Bathiiweis,  with  the  towers,  fortalices,  advo- 
i    (C  cations,  and  donations  of  kirks,  and  their  perti- 
|    "  nents  ;  the  lands  of  Racklewch,  Whitecampf, 
I    "  Over  and  Nether  Howclewch ;  the  lands  and 
,c  barony  of  Ivendale,  with  the  tower  and  forta- 
cc  lices    thereof,  advocations  and  donations  of 
"  kirks,  &o  5  the  lands  and  lordihip  of  Liddifdale, 
<c  with  the  caftle  of  Hermitage,  advocation  and 
"  donation,  and  their  pertinents ;  the  lands  and 
w  lordihip  of  Bothwel,  with  the  tower,  fortalice, 
Vol.  XIL  O  «  and 
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t€  and  their  pertinents  **\"  This  was  an  immenfe 
addition  to  the  land-eftate  of  the  crown,  already 
very  great. 

The  parliaments  of  Scotland  not  only  paid  atten- 
tion to  the  prcfervation  and  increafe  of  the  crown 
lands,  but  alfo  to  the  faithful  colle&ion  of  then- 
rents,  and  the  improvement  of  their  annual  value. 
For  the  firft  of  thefe  purpofes,  they  fometimes  chofe 
certain  noblemen  of  the  firft  rank,  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  to  fuperintend  the  colleftion  of 
the  king's  rents  in  their  refpeftive  diftri&s  For 
the  fecond,  they  made  a  law  permitting  James  V. 
to  feu  a  part  of  his  lands,  annexed  and  unannexed, 
upon  condition  that  he  received  an  advanced 
rent**.  But  this  law  was  to  continue  in  force 
only  during  that  king's  life. 

When  parliaments  difcovered  fb  much  folicitude 
to  fupport  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  the  kings  of 
Scotland  could  not  be  poor,  in  proportion  to  their 
neceffary  "expenditure,  which  is  the  moft  material 
circumftance.  A  prince  with  great  revenues,  whole 
expences  are  ftill  greater,  is  really  poor;  and  a 
prince  with  comparatively  fmall  revenues,  whole 
expences  are  ftill  fmaller,  is  really  rich.  This  lafl. 
was  the  fituation  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  in  this 
period.  Their  revenues  were  fmall  when  com- 
pared to  thofe  of  the  kings  of  France  and  England  ; 
but  their  neceffary  expenditure  was  fmaller,  when 
compared  to  that  of  thefe  two  princes.  The  kings 
of  Scotland  could  form  no  ambitious  projects  of 

**i  James  V.  aft  54.  75.  »*♦  Junes  Vt.  ad  *6. 
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cooqueft,  with  which  thefe  other  princes  were 
almoft  conftantly  inflamed,  and  on  which  they  ex* 
haufted  their  treafures,  as  we})  as  the  blood  of  their 
Jkbje&s.  The  civil  government  of  Scotland  was 
lb  constituted,  that  it  coft  the  kings  very  litde. 
The  fupreme  court  coft  them  nothing :  they  had 
no  ftanding  army  of  their  own  fubje&s  to  fupport, 
and  they  hired  no  foreign  mercenaries.  Wars, 
which  were  fo  burthenfomc  to  the  kings  of  France 
and  England,  put  {he  kings  of  Scotland  to  very 
little  expence.  They  had  no  wars  but  with  Eng- 
land, which  were  either  defenfive,  or  fudden  pre- 
datory incurfions.  When  their  country  was  in- 
vaded, all  the  vaffals  of  the  crown,  with  their 
followers,  and  even  all  the  fubje&s  who  were  able 
to  bear  arms,  were  obliged  to  attend  the  royal 
fiandard,  to  repel  the  invaders  at  their  own  ex- 
pence.  The  predatory  incurfions  were  undertaken 
by  martial  chieftains  and  bold  adventurers,  from 
the  defire  of  revenge,  or  the  hopes  of  booty,  fomc- 
rimes  with-  and  fometimes  without  the  king's  per- 
miflion,  but  never  at  his  expence.  The  kings  of 
.Scotland  were  not  even  at  the  expence  of  the  am- 
bafladors  fent  to  England,  France,  Denmark,  and 
other  courts.  That  expence  was  defrayed  by  a 
fmall  tax  impofed  by  parliament160.  In  a  word, 
the  revenues  of  the  crown  of  Scotland  were  chiefly 
intended  for  fupporting  the  king's  court  and  houfe- 
hold  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  the  royal  dignity,  and 

M  James  IT«  aft  51.  James  III,  aft  6*.  90.  116.  James  IV. 
aft  *s>  +5»*6*  7*» 
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for  that  purpofe  they  were  more  than  fufficient. 
Accordingly  thefe  princes  married  into  the  greateft 
families  in  Europe ;  had  magnificent  palaces,  nu- 
merous attendants,  and  lived  with  fplendor  and  in 
affluence.  They  never  complained  of  the  fcantinefs 
of  their  revenues:  they  never  applied  to  parlia- 
ment for  fupplies,  or  for  the  payment  of  their 
debts:  they  never  once  attempted  to  extort  a 
farthing  from  their  fubjeds,  by  loans,  benevolences, 
and  other  oppreQlve  arts,  which  were  fo  often  em- 
ployed by  the  greateft  princes  in  Europe  their  con- 
temporaries. They  were  under  no  neceffity  of 
employing  fuch  arts. 
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BOOK  VI. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Hiftory  of  Learning,  of  learned  Men,  and  of 
the  chief  Seminaries  of  Learning  that  were 
•  founded  in  Great  Britain,  from  A.  D.  1485 
toA.D.  1547. 

IT  was  only  a  very  brief  account  of  the  ftate  of  Acconnt 
learning  and  of  the  fevcral  fciences  in  every  pe-  fcknc« 
I    nod,  that  was  promifed  in  the  plan  of  this  work  in  fcoru 
I    the  preface  prefixed  to  the  firft  volume***.  This 
was  all  that  could  with  any  propriety  be  introduced 
into  general  hiftory.    To  have  attempted  to  give 
regular  extended  fyftems  of  every  fcience  in  every 
period,  would  have  been  a  moft  prepoftcrous  abfurd 
attempt.    Such  fyftems  would  have  been  ufelefe 

*&7  See  the  General  Preface,  p.  xxi. 
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and  unneceffary  to  the  learned,  and  tedious  and 
difgufting  to  the  bulk  of  readers ;  would  have  quite 
dcftroyed  the  fymmetry  of  this  work,  and  fwellcd 
every  fourth  chapter  to  an  enormous  fize.  What 
was  propofed  in  the  plan  is  thus  expreffed :  c<  It  is 
<c  only  dcfigned  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  clear  and 
<f  concife  account  of  the  general  ftate  of  each  fci* 
*'  ence*  its  decline  or  progrefsj  its  mod  remark* 
"  able  defeats  aritl  mod  important  improvements, 
<c  This  is  all  that  falls  within  the  province  of  genc- 
cc  ral  hiftory  on  fubjeds  of  this  nature }  all  thai; 
€<  can  be  univerfally  ufeful  and  agreeable,  or  rca- 
«c  fonably  defired  and  expefted  in  a  work  of  this 
u  kind4*'."  Though  fuch  brief  accounts  of  the 
general  date  of  learning  may  be  of  little  ufc  to  the 
learned  in  literary  hiftory,  they  may  be  both  in* 
ftru&ive  and  entertaining  to  many  other  readers, 
who  have  neither  lejfure  nor  inclination  to  perufo 
more  voluminous  works  on  theft  fubje&s.  They 
may  contribute  alfo  to  diffufe  the  fame  of  thofe 
ingenious  men  who  have  done  .honour  to  their 
country  by  their  learned  labours,  and  enriched  i( 
with  the  ftores  of  ufeful  knowledge. 
a  dark  The  morning  of  th?t  aufpicious  day  which  fuc- 
cecded  that  long  night  of  ignorance  in  which  almoft 
all  Europe  had  been  involved  from  the  fall  of  the 
weftern  empire,  had  already  dawned  on  Italy,  and 
fome  other  parts  of  the  continent,  but  had  not  yet 
reached  this  little  fequeftercd  world  of  Britain. 
While  learning  was  reviving  in  fome  other  coun- 
tries, it  was  languifhing  and  declining  in  this  fland; 
»M  See  the  General  Preface,  p.  xxi. 
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and  the  period  that  immediately  preceded  the 
prelent  was  here  one  of  the  darkeft  and  moft  il- 
literate*6*. In  every  former  period,  the  darkeft 
not  excepted,  fome  extraordinary  men  arofe  j  as  the 
venerable  Bede,  Alfred  the  Great,  Roger  Bacon, 
do&or  Wickliff,  &c.  who,  by  the  force  of  their 
genius  and  application,  difiipated,  in  fome  degree, 
i  the  gloom  with  which  they  were  furrounded,  and 
rendered  their  names  immortal.  But  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  there  was  not  fo  much  as  one  man 
in  Britain  who  acquired,  or  indeed  deferved,  a  very 
extenfive  or  permanent  reputation  by  his  writings* 

But  our  prelent  period  prefcnts  us  with  a  more  *£n 
agreeable  profpedt.  A  better  tafte,  and  a  greater  ter. 
efteem  and  love  of  learning  were  introduced,  and 
became  gradually  more  general  and  more  ardent. 
That  we  may  have  a  diftin£t  view  of  this  happy 
change,  which  hath  been  productive  of  fo  much 
innocent  and  rational. pleafure  to  individuals,  and  of 
lb  many  benefits  to  fociety,  it  will  be  proper  to 
give  a  brief  account,  i.  Of  the  fciences  that  were 
moft  fuccefsfuily  cultivated :  2.  Of  the  moft  learned 
men  who  flourifhed :  and,  3.  Of  the  principal  fc- 
minarics  of  learning  that  were  founded  in  Britain  in 
the  prefent  period. 
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SECT.  I. 

A  brief  Account  of  the  Sciences  that  were  moft  Juc- 
cefsfully  cultivated  in  Britain,  from  A.  D.  1485^ 
A.  D.  1547. 

pbftruc-  /^Reat  induftry,  and  an  cnthufiaftic  attach- 
Uarning.  ment  to  ^tcrarY  purfuits,  were  as  neceflary  as 

genius  to  the  revivers  of  learning.    They  had  many 
difficulties  to  encounter,  and  few  things  to  animate 
and  encourage  them  in  their  labours.    Books  were 
ftill  very  fcarce  and  dear.    The  art  of  printing  had 
)been  introduced  into  England  a  few  years  before. 
But  the  fir  ft  produdtiojis  of  the  Englifh  prefs  were 
very  poor  performances,  and  contributed  very  little 
to  the  improvement  of  tafte  or  revival  of  learning. 
Honeft  William  Caxton,  inftead  of  printing  tjie 
Latin  and  Greek  daffies  in  their  original  languages, 
with  which  he  was  unacquainted,  printed  his  own 
degrading  tranflations  of  fome  of  them  from  French 
tranflations,  no  lefs  degrading,  which  could  give 
their  readers  no  ideas  of  their  beauties.  Inftru&ors 
were  ftill  fcarcer  than  books.    The  path  was  un- 
trodden, and  guides  could  not  be  procured*  Learn- 
ing was  not  yet  become  the  road  to  preferment. 
The  nobility  in  general  were  illiterate,  and  defpifed, 
rather  than  patronifed,  learning  and  learned  men. 
cc  It  is  enough  (faid  a  nobleman  to  Richard  Pace, 
<c  fecretary  to  Henry  VIII.)  for  noblemen's  fons  to 
fe  wind  their  horn  and  carry  their  hawk  fair,  and  - 
V  leave  ftudy  and  learning  to  the  children  of  mean 
12  «  people.'* 
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*  people  w."    Henry  VII.  was  neither  a  learned 
nor  a  generous  prince.  He  employed  indeed  feveral 
clergymen  in  his  affairs,  not  on  account  of  their 
uncommon  learning,  but  of  their  (kill  in  bulinefs 
and  dexterity  in  negotiations,  and  to  feve  his  money, 
by  rewarding  them  with  benefices  inftead  of  fala- 
ries.   After  the  reformation  had  commenced  in 
Germany,  and  many  began  to  favour  it  in  Britain, 
thofc  who  deviated  from  the  beaten  track  in  their 
ftudies  were  fufpeAed  of  herefy,  and  difcouraged 
and  perfecuted  on  that  account.  But  notwithftand- 
ing  this,  a  number  of  ingenious  and  induftrious 
men  appeared  in  this  period,  who  furmounted  all 
thefe  difficulties ;  and  by  their  example,  their  ex- 
hortations, and  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  their 
writings,   brought  a  better  kind  of  learning  into 
reputation,  and  gave  a  happy  turn  to  (he  tafte  and 
ftudies  of  the  age. 

No  province  of  literature  was  cultivated  with  fo 
much  care  and  fuccefs  by  the  revivers  of  learning 
•  in  the  prefent  period,  as  philology,  or  the  accurate 
knowledge  of  languages,  particularly  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  claffics.  The  negleft  into  which  the 
works  of  the  philofophers,  poets,  and  hiftorians  of 
Greece  and  Rome  had  fallen,  was  one  great  caufe 
of  the  decline  of  learning,  and  of  the  bad  tafte  and 
barbarifm  of  the  middle  ages.  The  revivers  of 
learning,  therefore,  afted  wifely  in  beginning  its 
revival,  by  removing  one  of  the  great  caufes  of  its 
|  decline.  By  acquiring  a  corredt  and  critical  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  ftyle,  and  manner  of  thole 

*7°  Btographia  Britan.  p.  i*3& 
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excellent  writers,  they  obtained  two  great  advan- 
tages i  they  had  accefs  to  all  the  (lores  of  wifdom 
and  eloquence  their  writings  contained,  and  to  all 
the  pleafure  their  perufal  could  afford  -9  and  by 
imitating  fuch  beautiful  models,  they  acquired  the 
art  of  communicating  their  own  thoughts  to  the 
world  in  a  perfpicuous,  elegant,  gnd  pleafing  man- 
ner. In  this  art  fbrac  of  the  revivers  of  learning, 
both  in  Britain  and  on  the  continent,  fucceeded  to 
admiration,  and  wrote  in  Latin  with  a  claflical  pu- 
rity not  unbecoming  the  Auguftan  age  The 
fuccefs,  exhortations,  and  example,  of  thofe  emi- 
nent men,  and  of  many  others,  brought  the  ftudy 
of  the  Latin  language  into  fafhion ;  the  barbarous 
jargon  formerly  uied  was  defpifed ;  and  to  be  able 
to  fpeak  and  write  pure  and  claflkal  Latin,  was 
confidered  as  a  valuable,  and  even  a  polite  accom- 
plilhment,  to  which  pcrfons  of  high  rank  and  qf 
both  fexes  afpired.  To  affift  youth  in  the  acquifi- 
tion  of  this  accomplifhment,  the  greateft  fcholars 
of  the  age,  as  Erafmus,  Linacer,  fir  John  Chekc, 
and  many  others,  did  not  difdain  to  fpend  their 
time  in  writing  rudiments,  grammars,  vocabularies, 
colloquies,  and  other  books*  The  haughty  mo- 
narch Henry  VIII. *  and  his  no  lefs  haughty  minifter 
cardinal  Wolfey,  (looped  to  employ  their  pens  in 
writing  inftru&ions  to  youth  in  the  ftudy  of  this 
favourite  language.  The  king,  it  is  laid,  wrote  % 
treatife  de  infiituenda  pubc,  and  an  Introduction  to 
Grammar;  and  the  cardinal  compofed  a  fyftem  of 

Mi  Sir  Thomat  Mow,  defter  Liiuccr,  William  Lilly,  Gcocgc 
Buchaiuun,  &c.  Uu 

inftrudions 
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iaftruttions  to  be  obferved  by  the  mailers  In  the 
fchool  he  founded  at  Ipfwich,  his  native  town*7*. 
The  cardinal  had  been  a  fchoolmafter,  and  wa* 
well  qualified  for  giving  thefe  inftruftions,  which 
are  equally  fenfible  and  particular.  James  IV.  of 
Scotland  was  a  great  admirer  of  a  pure  and  claflkal 
ftyle  in  writing  Latin,  and  a  zealous  promoter  of 
the  ftudy  of  that  language.  His  own  letters  are 
written  with  greater  purity  and  elegance  than  thofc 
of  any  other  prince  in  Europe  *TI.  He  put  his 
natural  ion,  Alexander  archbifhop  of  Saint  An- 
drew's, a  moft  ingenious  youthj  under  the  care  of 
the  great  Erafmus ;  and  he  procured  an  aft  of  par- 
liament to  be  made,  A.  D.  1496,  "  obliging  all 
"  barons  and  freeholders  that  are  of  fubftance,  to 
«  put  their  eldcft  fons  to  the  grammar  fchools  at 

*  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  to  remain  there  rill 

*  they  were  compctendy  founded,  and  had  pcrfedfc 
«  Latin  *7V  In  a  word,  the  Roman  clafllcs  were 
now  ftudied  with  fo  much  diligence,  and  the  capa- 
city of  imitating  their  ftyle  and  manner  was  fo 
much  valued,  that  the  fixteench  century  may  very 
properly  be  called  feculum  Latinum,  the  Latin  age. 

The  reftorers  of  learning  found  much  greater  dif-  Greek  la*, 
ficulty  in  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  g1w<5C# 
language  themfelves,  and  in  perfuading  others  that 
the  knowledge  of  it  was  either  neccflary  or  ufefuU 
That  copious  and  beautiful  language,  in  which  fo 

W  Walpole's  Royal  and  Noble  Author*,  p.  3,  9.   Strype'i  M*> 
fnorials,  toI.  i.  p.  a»j.   Ibid.  Appendix,  No*  35, 
*7i  Epiftolas  Rcgum  Scotorum,  yol«  i. 
*?♦  Jame»  IVt  aft.  S7. 
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many  of  the  philofophcrs,  poets,  hiftorians,  and 
orators  of  antiquity  had  written,  was  almoft  quite 
unknown  in  Britain  in  the  beginning  of  this  period. 
The  celebrated  Erafmus  of  Rotterdam,  the  moft 
zealous  and  fuccefsful  reftorer  of  learning,  came 
into  England  A.  D.  1497,  and  went  to  Oxford  with 
a  defign  to  teach  Greek  ;  but  he  met  with  much 
oppofition  and  little  encouragement.    Many  both 
of  the  fccular  and  regular  clergy  declaimed  againft 
him  in  the  fchools,  and  even  in  the  pulpit,  with 
great  bitternefs.    They  railed  particularly  againft 
his  Greek  New  Teftamenr,  as  a  moft  impious  and 
dangerous  book  *75.    He  continued,  however,  to 
teach  there  a  confiderable  time,  encouraged  by  a 
few  ingenious  men,  who  gladly  received  hrs  in- 
ftruftions,  and  afterwards  communicated  them  to 
others,  by  which  a  tafte  for  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek 
language  was  gradually  excited,  not  only  afnong  the 
youth,  but  in  fome  members  of  the  unrverfity  who 
were  far  advanced  in  Kfe.    In  this,  however,  little 
progrefs  was  made  for  fcveral  years,  owing  to  die 
tinhappy  ftate  of  the  univerfity,  which  was  fre- 
quently vifited  and  difperfed  by  the  fwcfating-Gck- 
nefs,  diftradted  by  riots,  and  difgraced  by  the  general 
ignorance  and  profligacy  of  its  members 

The  accefllon  of  Henry  VIII.  was  an  event  fa- 
vourable to  learning,  for  which  he  had  a  tafte,  and 
in  which  he  had  made  fome  proficiency.  He  was  at 
the  fame  time  rich  and  generous,  and  fond  of  praife, 
which  made  piany  entertain  hopes  that  he  would 

*7*  A.  Wood,  Hift.  Uni?er.  Oxon.  lib.  i.  pu  a  37* 
*7*  Ibid.  p.  24o» 

prove 
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prove  a  liberal  patron  to  men  of  literary  'merit* 
On  this  event  the  lord  Mountjoy,  who  was  a  great 
admirer  and  had  been  a  pupil  of  Erafmus,  preffed 
him  to  come  into  England ;  promifiog  him  the 
patronage  of  the  king,  of  Warham  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  and  of  other  great  men.  He  complied 
with  the  invitation,  and  arrived  in  London  A.  D. 
1509.  After  fpending  fome  time  with  his  friend  fir 
Thomas  More,  he  went  to  Cambridge,  with  a  de- 
fign  to  promote  the  intereft  of  learning,  and  par- 
ticularly the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  tongue,  which  had 
been  as  much  ncglefted  in  that  as  in  the  other  uni- 
verfity.  But  though  he  was  patronifed  by  the  chan- 
cellor, Filher  biftiop  of  Rochefter,  and  appointed 
profeflfor  of  Greek,  he  had  little  fuccefs,  and  found 
the  academicians  of  Cambridge  as  ignorant  and 
averfe  to  ftudy  as  thofe  of  Oxford.  He  explained 
the  grammar  of  Chryfotoras  to  a  few  poor  fcholars, 
who  could  give  him  little  or  nothing  for  his  labour  j 
and  his  expences  far  exceeded  his  gains  *77.  So  dif- 
ficult was  it  to  roufe  the  ftudents  of  thofe  times  from 
that  lethargy  into  which  they  had  fallen,  and  to  cor- 
reft  the  bad  taftc  they  had  con t rafted. 

The  diflenfion  between  the  friends  and  enemies  Greeks 
of  the  Greek  language  and  learning  at  Oxford  did 
not  terminate  when  Erafmus  left  that  univerfity. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  formed  into  two  par- 
ties ;  one  of  which  was  called  the  Greeks,  and  the 
other  the  Trojans.  As  the  Trojans  were  the  raoft 
numerous,  (aknoft  all  the  monks  being  true  Tro- 
jans,) they  were  the  mod  infolent.    When  a  poor 


and  Tro- 
jans. 


*77  Dr.  Jortin's  J-ifc  of  Ewfous,  vol.  i.  p.  37. 
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Greek  appeared  on  the  ftrect,  or  in  any  pubKc 
place,  he  was  attacked  by  the  Trojans  with  bUfes, 
taunts,  and  infuks  of  all  kind*.  But  the  triumph* 
of  the  Trojans  were  not  of  long  duration.  The 
king  and  his  great  favourite  cardinal  Wolfey  having 
warmly  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  Greeks,  their 
numbers,  their  credit,  and  their  courage  daily 
increafed,  the  Greek  language  became  a  favourite 
ftudv,  and  the  Trojans  were  obliged  to  quit  the 
field1* 

But  after  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  language  had 
become  fafiiionable,  a  controverfy  about  the  true 
pronunciation  of  it  arofe  between  fir  John  Cheke, 
profeffor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge,  and  Stephen 
Gardner,  chancellor  of  that  univerfity  and  bifhop 
of  Winchefter.  This  controverfy  (a  minute  ac- 
count of  which  cannot  be  introduced  into  general 
hiftory)  was  condu&ed  with  great  modefty  and 
learning  by  the  profeffor,  who  proved  by  many 
arguments,  that  the  pronunciation  which  had 
been  introduced  in  the  dark  ages  was  ahfurd  and 
faulty  in  many  refpeds  ;  and  in  particular,  that  by 
giving  the  fame  found  to  feveral  different  letters,  k 
deftroyed  the  beauty,  variety,  and  mufica]  fweet- 
nefs  of  the  language,  which  were  reftored  by  the 
new  pronunciation.  To  all  this  the  haughty  chan- 
cellor replied  by  a  thundering  decree,  denouncing 
very  ievere  cenfures  on  all  who  dared  to  drop  the 
old,  and  adopt  the  new  pronunciation  *7*.    On  this 

A.  Wood,  Hift.  Univw.  Oxon.  lib.  i.  p.  146. 
*?»  Stypc's  Life  of  Sir  John  Chckt,  p.  17,  &c.    His  Memorial^ 
yol.  i.  p.  37a* 
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occafion  reafon  proved  too  ftrong  for  mere  autho- 
rity.   The  decree  was  foon  difregarded,  and  the 
new  pronunciation  prevailed,  and  ftill  prevails. 
Thus  in  the  fpaoe  of  about  thirty  years  a  great 
change  was  brooght  about  in  the  ftate  of  learning 
and  the  tafte  of  the  learned  in  Britain,  by  the  la- 
bours of  a  few  adive  and  ingenious  men,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  inveterate  habits,  ftrong  prejudices,  and 
the  indolence,  ignorance,  diffolute  manners,  and 
bad  tafte  that  had  long  reigned  in  the  feminaries  of 
learning,  and  were  not  eafily  overcome.  The 
Roman  and  Greek  dallies,  which  had  been  long 
negle&ed,  and  almoft  forgotten,  were  ftudied  with 
the  greateft  ardour  and  fuccefs ;  and  their  ftyle  and 
manner  admirably  well  imitated  by  feveral  Britifh 
as  well  as  foreign  writers  in  this  period  "°.  Some 
attempts  were  made  to  revive  the  ftudy  of  the  He- 
brew, but  not  with  the  fame  fuccefs. 

The  patronage  and  liberality  of  the  great  con-  wdfey  « 
tributed  no  lefs  than  the  labours  of  the  learned  to  f*1™ of 

learning* 

the  revival  of  learning ;  nor  was  there  in  thofe 
times  a  more  liberal  patron  of  learning  and  learned 
men  than  the  famous  cardinal  Wolfcy.  This  ex- 
traordinary man  had  a  genius  and  tafte  for  learning, 
in  which  he  had  made  great  proficiency  in  his 
youth,  and  for  which  he  retained  a  regard  in  his 
higheft  elevation.  "  Politer  learning,"  fay6  Eraf~ 
mus,  "  as  yet  ftruggling  with  the  patrons  of  the 
"  ancient  ignorance,  [he  upheid  by  his  favour,  de- 
"  fended  by  his  authority,  adorned  by  his  fplcn- 

**°  See  the  Works  of  More,  Bucbannao,  Chefcc,  Li  nicer,  Col- 
let, kc.  kc. 
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cc  dour,  and  cheriflied  by  his  kindnefs.  He  invited 
"  all  the  moft  learned  profeffors  by  his  noble  fa* 
"  laries.  In  furnifhing  libraries  with  all  kinds  of 
"  authors,  of  good  learning,  he  contended  with 
<c  Ptolemeus  Philadelphus  himfelf,  who  was  more 
<c  famous  for  this  than  for  his  kingdom.  He  recalled 
cc  the  rhree  learned  languages,  without  which  all 
"  learning  is  lame  *' \"  That  all  this  was  not  flattery 
is  certain.  When  the  cardinal  vifited  Oxford  A.  D* 
1518,  he  founded  no  fewer  than  feven  lectures  $ 
viz.  in  theology,  civil  law,  phyfic,  philofophy, 
mathematics,  Greek,  and  rhetoric ;  and  chofe  the 
moft  learned  men  he  could  procure  to  read  thofe 
k  lectures  u\     He  at  the  fame  time  intimated  his 

intention  of  doing  much  greater  things  for  the  ho- 
nour of  the  univerfity  and  the  advancement  of 
learning,  which  he  executed  in  part,  and,  to  his 
unfpcakable  forrow,  was  prevented  from  executing 
fully,  by  his  unexpected  fall. 
Schoolmen  The  time  and  thoughts  of  the  reftorers  of  learn* 
defpifed,         jn  our  prcfcnt  pCri0(i  Were  fo  much  engaged  in 

the  ftudy  of  the  belles  lettresy  that  they  could  not 
pay  the  fame  attention  to  the  fciences.  Thefe 
remained  nearly  in  the  fame  low  and  wretched  ftate 
(a  very  few  excepted)  in  which  they  had  been  in 
the  three  preceding  periods.  The  philofopic  age 
was  not  yet  arrived.  It  would  be  very  improper 
therefore  to  encumber  the  pages  of  general  hiftory 
with  a  dry  detail  of  the  trivial  changes  that  were 
now  made  in  logic,  metaphyfics,  natural  and  moral, 

**>  ErffmiEpift.  lib.  vt.  ep.  ii.  181  Biographia  Britttu 

▼ha  Wolfcy.  A.  Wood,  Hi  ft.  Uoivcr,  Oxen.  lib.  i.  p, 
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philofophy,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  aftronomy, 
&c  No  genius,  art,  or  induftiy  could  render 
fuch  a  detail  cither  inftru£tivc  or  entertaining  u\ 
The  logic,  metaphyfics,  and  philofophy  of  the 
fchools,  which  were  in  high  reputation  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  period,  gradually  declined  as  abetter  tafte 
prevailed  ;  and  as  the  language  of  the  philofophers 
of  Greece  and  Rome  came  to  be  better  underftood, 
and  their  works  more  generally  perufed,  the  bar- 
barous jargon,  unintelligible  fubtilties,  endlefs  dif- 
'  tindions,  and  ponderous  works  of  the  fchoolmen, 
came  to  be  negle&ed  and  defpifed.  Their  volumes, 
which  had  been  once  highly  prized  and  diligently 
ftudied,  began  to  be  treated  with  great  contempt, 
and  put  to  the  mod  ignominious  ufes.  The  com- 
miffioners  who  were  appointed  to  vifit  the  univer- 
.  fity  of  Oxford  A.  D.  1535,  wrote  thus  to  the  lord 
I  Cromwell :  "  We  have  fct  Dunce  in  Bocardo,  and 
"  have  utterly  banifhed  him  Oxford  for  ever,  with 
<r  all  his  blind  gloffcs ;  and  he  is  now  made  a  com- 
"  mon  fervant  to  every  man,  fad  nailed  up  upon 
"  pofts  in  all  common  houfes  of  eafement.  The 
"  fecond  time  we  came  to  New  College,  after  we 
"  had  declared  your  injunctions,  we  found  all 
"  the  great  quadrant  court  full  of  the  leaves  of 
t(  Dunce,  (Johannes  Duns  Scot  us  y)  the  wind  blow- 
"  ing  them  into  every  corner  %u."  The  works  of 
the  other  fchoolmen  no  doubt  (hared  the  fame  fate, 
thofe  of  Thomas  Aquinas  perhaps  excepted,  as  he 
was  the  king's  favourite  author. 

**1  SetTol.vi*  c.4»  fe&.  i.— »Tol.vm*and  x.  c.4.  feft.  1. 

*«4  Strypt's  Memorials*  vol.  i.  p.  »io,   A.  Wood,  lib.  i.  p.  *6o. 
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School  di-      The  theology  of  the  fchoolmen  received  as  fe- 
Vliuty#      verc  a  blow,  and  underwent  as  great  a  change  at 
this  time,  as  their  philofophy  5  and  the  ftudy  of 
the  languages,  particularly  the  Greek,  contributed 
as  much  to  the  one  as  to  the  other.    In  the  begin- 
ning of  this  period  very  few  theologians  under  ft  ood 
the  original  languages  either  of  the  Old  or  New 
Teftament,  or  made  the  fcriptures  their  ftudy. 
The  Bible-divines  had  been  gradually  decreafing 
in  their  credit  and  in  their  numbers  from  the  thir- 
teenth  century,  and  in  the  fifteenth  they  were  almoft 
quite  extinft  a,\    The  profeffors  of  divinity  read 
lettures  only  on  the  fentences  of  Peter  Lombard, 
or  on  the  fumms,  as  they  were  called,  of  other 
fchoolmen.    But  when  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage began  to  prevail,  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
and  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  feveral  of 
the  clergy  applied  to  that  ftudy,  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  New  Teftament  in  the  original  j. 
of  which  an  edition  was  publiftied  by  Erafmus  A.  D. 
1 5 15  *M,    But  thefe  ftudics  were  thought  to  be 
dangerous,  and  were  difcouraged  by  the  great  body 
of  the  clergy,  as  tending  to  make  thofc  who  ap- 
plied to  them  heretics.    It  foon  appeared  that  they 
had  that  tendency,  and  that  they  paved  the  way  for 
the  reformation  that  followed.    The  tafte,  how- 
ever, that  feveral  ingenious  men  had  contra&ed  for 
this  new  learning,  as  it  was  called,  was  fo  ftrong, 
that  they  were  not  deterred  by  reproaches,  threats, 
and  dangers,  from  communicating  the  knowledge 
they  had  acquired,  and  recommending  the  fame 

*'5  See  roh  viii.  cb.  4..  feel.  1.         » 186  EraTro.  Eptft.  ill. 
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ftudies  to  others.  Doftor  John  Collet,  the  founder 
of  St.  Paul's  fchool,  and  one  of  the  moft  zealous 
revivers  of  learning;  read  public  leftures  at  Oxford 
A.  D.  1497,  on  St.  Paul's  Epiftles,  without  fee  or 
I    reward.    Thefe  leftures  excited  great  curiofity, 
I   and  were  attended  by  crowded  audiences  ;  but  the 
!    lefturer  was  foon  interrupted,  by  an  accufation  of 
herefy  that  was  brought  againft  him  before  archbi- 
lhop  Warham,  who  had  fo  great  an  efteem  for  him, 
on  account  of  his  virtue  and  learning,  that  he  dis- 
couraged the  profecution,  and  fuffcred  him  to  ef- 
capc  ***.    After  Doftor  Collet  was  appointed  dean 
of  St*  Paul's  A,  D.  1505,  he  preached  every  Sunday 
in  that  cathedral,  in  art  uncommon  ftrain  of  elo- 
quence ;  boldly  condemning  the  cold  unaffefting 
mannerin  which  the  clergy  in  general  read  their 
fermons ;  the  worftiip  of  images ;  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy  5  and  fevcral  fuperftitious  ceremonies  of 
the  church.    He  encouraged  his  friend  William 
Grocine,  another  of  the  revivers  of  learning,  to 
read  leftures  on  the  New  Tcftament  in  St.  Paul's, 
which  were  well  attended  and  much  admired  **\ 
Thefe  fermons  and  leftures,  and  others  of  the  fame 
kind,  together  with  the  writings  of  Erafmus  and 
the  other  revivers  of  learning,  diminilhed  the  re- 
putation of  fcholaftic  divinity,  and  excited  in  the 
!   minds  of  many,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  a  de- 
1   fire  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  fcriptures, 
and  of  drawing  their  religious  opinions  from  thofe 
facred  fountains,  even  before  Luther  began  the 
reformation  in  Germany.  The  revivers  of  learning, 

"7  Knight**  Life  of  Collet,  p.  50.  **«  Id.  Ibid. 
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therefore,  contributed  not  a  little  to  difcredit  the 
artificial  theology  of  the  fchools,  and  to  introduce 
the  ftudy  of  the  fcriptures,  by  which  they  prepared 
the  minds  of  men  (fome  of  them  without  intending 
it)  for  receiving  the  dodrines  of  the  reformation* 
Of  this  the  enemies  of  the  new  learning  were  not 
ignorant ;  and  they  hated  Erafmus,  who  they  (aid 
had  laid  the  egg,  almoft  as  much  as  they  hated 
Luther,  who  they  faid  had  hatched  it 

Phytic,  furgery,  and  all  the  branches  of  the  heal- 
ing art,  were  in  a  very  imperfeft  ftatc  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  period,  and  even  at  the  acceffion  of 
Henry  VIII.  This  we  learn  from  an  aft  of  parlia- 
ment made  A.  D.  1 5 1 1 :  "  The  fcience  and  cunning 
"  of  phyfic  and  furgery  (to  the  perfeft  knowledge 
cc  whereof  be  requifite  both  great  learning  and  ripe 
"  experience)  is  daily  within  this  realm  cxerciied 
Cf  by  a  great  multitude  of  ignorant  perlbns,  of 
cf  whom  the  greater  part  have  no  manner  of  in- 
"  fight  in  the  fame,  nor  in  any  other  kind  of 
"  learning  >  fome  alfo  ken  no  letters  on  the  book ; 
"  fo  far  forth,  that  common  artificers,  as  fmiths, 
"  weavers,  and  women,  boldly  and  accuftomably, 
u  take  upon  them  great  cures,  and  things  of 
"  great  difficulty,  in  which  they  partly  ufc  forcery 
"  and  witchcraft,  partly  apply  fuch  medicines  unto 
"  the-difeafe  as  be  very  noious,  and  nothing  meet 
"  therefor,  to  the  high  difpleafure  of  God,  great 
"  infamy  to  the  faculty,  and  the  grievous  hurt, 
u  damage,  and  deftru&ion  of  many  of  the  king's 

"  liege  people,  moft  efpecially  of  them  that  cannot 

» 

**9  Jortin's  Life  of  Erafinui,  paflun. 
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u  difccrn  the  uncunning  from  the  cunning  ***."  To 
prevent  thlfe  evils  it  was  enafted,  that  no  perfon 
fhould  aft  as  a  phyfician  or  furgeon  in  London,  or 
within  fcven  miles  of  it,  till  he  was  examined  and 
apprfived  by  the  bifhop  of  London  or  the  dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  afiifted  by  four  doftors  of  phytic  or 
four  expert  furgeons,  under  the  penalty  of  fix 
pounds  for  every  month  he  had  afted ;  one  half  to 
the  king,  and  the  other  to  the  informer :  and  that 
no  perfon  fhould  pra&ife  in  any  other  part  of  Eng- 
land, without  a  licence  from  the  bifhop  of  the 
diocefe,  under  the  fame  penalty.    The  privileges 
and  rights  of  the  two  univerfities  were  fccur^d. 
This  law  feems  to  have  given  a  check  to  quackery, 
and  to  have  diminifhed  the  number  of  pra&itioners 
of  furgery  in  London.    For  two  years  after,  the 
incorporation  of  furgeons  in  London,  which  con- 
fided ohly  of  twelve  perfons,  petitioned  parliament 
to  be  exempted  from  the  obligation  of  bearing  arms 
and  of  ferving  on  juries,  that  they  might  be  at  all 
times  at  liberty  to  attend  their  pra&ice.  Their 
petition  was  granted,  and  that  exemption  is  ftill 
enjoyed  by  the  faculty  w.    The  parliament  feems 
to  have  fuppofed  that  twelve  regular  furgeons 
would  always  be  fufficient  for  London ;  as  by  the 
laft  article  in  the  a&  the  exemption  is  reftridted  to 
that  number      Hqw  fhort-fighted  are  the  grcateft 
aflemblies ! 

To  refcue  the  pra&ice  of  phvfic  out  of  the  ig-  College  of 
noble  and  unworthy  hands  by  which  it  had  been  *>h>ficianu 

•*>  Stat.  3  Hen.  VIII.  c.  is. 

*'  $  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6.  M*  Ibid. 
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diigraced,  and  had  done  fo  much  mifchief,  another 
defign  was  foon  after  formed  and  executed.  This 
was  the  inftitution  of  the  royal  college  of  Phyficians 
in  London..  This  defign,  it  is  faid,  was  formed  by 
do&or  Thomas  Linacer,  phyfician  to  Henry  VIII., 
and  patronifed  by  cardinal  WoUey,  at  whole  defirc 
the  king  granted  a  charter  September  23d,  A.  D. 
151 8,  incorporating  do&ors  John  Chambre,  Tho- 
mas Linacer,  Ferdinando  De  Vidtoria,  his  own 
three  phyficians,  with  Nicolas  Hatfwell,  John  Fran- 
cifco,  and  Robert  Yaxley,  phyficians,  and  the  other 
gentlemen  of  the  faculty  in  the  city  of  London,  into 
one  body,  community,  and  perpetual  college.  To 
this  college  Henry  granted  various  rights,  powers, 
and  immunities,  by  his  charter ;  fuch  as,  a  right  to 
elect  a  prefident  annually  for  the  government  of  the 
college  i  to  have  a  common  fealj  to  purchafc  lands 
to  a  certain  value ;  to  fue  and  to  be  fued  by  the 
name  and  title  of  The  Prefident  and  Community 
of  the  College  of  Phyficians  in  London  j  and  to 
make  laws  and  regulations  for  the  good  govern- 
ment of  the  college.  He  granted  them  a  power  to 
pra&ife  as  phyficians  in  London,  and  (even  miles 
round  it;  and  that  none  who  were  not  licenfed  by 
the  college  fhould  pra&ife  within  that  bounds, 
under  the  penalty  of  paying  five  pounds  for  every 
month  they  pradtifed.  He  gave  them  power  to 
choole  four  of  their  members  annually,  to  fuper- 
intend  and  difcover  all  irregular  practitioners,  and 
to  punifh  them  by  fines,  amerciaments,  imprifon- 
ments,  and  other  fit  and  reafonable  ways.  They 
had  alio  authority,  to  vifit  all  apothecaries'  (hops, 

and 
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and  examine  their  medicines,  as  often  as  they 
thought  it  neceffary  or  proper.    Finally,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  college  and  their  licentiates  were  ex- 
empted from  bearirjg  arms  or  ferving  on  juries, 

I  This  charter  was  confirmed  by  parliament  A,  D< 
1523  **\  This  inftitution  was  intended  and  calcu- 

1  lated  to  raife  the  reputation  of  the  medical  pro- 
feflion,  and  prevent  the  people  from  being  impofcd 

!  upon  by  bold  and  ignorant  adventurers,  who  fported 
with  their  lives,  and  robbed  them  of  their  money. 
Thefe  two  adts  of  parliament,  which  were  for  fome 
rime  ftri&ly  executed,  had  one  remarkable  effeft : 
—by  greatly  diminilhing  the  number  of  prafti- 
tioners,  they  made  the  regular  pra&ice  of  phyfic 
and  furgery  exceedingly  lucrative.  cc  The  moft 
IC  effectual  fecurity  againft  poverty,"  faith  Erafmus, 
"  is  the  art  of  itocdicine,  which  of  all  arts  is  the 
cc  moft  remote  from  mendicity  **\" 
The  wifeft  legiflators  do  not  forefee  all  the  con- 

!  fequences  of  their  laws.  The  aft  3  Hen.  VIII.  in 
favour  of  the  incorporation  of  furgeons  in  London, 
proved  very  inconvenient  and  oppreffive;  and  that 
incorporation  profecuted  many  well-meaning  cha- 
ritable perfons,  who  endeavoured  to  affift  their  poor 

1  neighbours  in  diftrefs,  with  fo  much  feverity,  that 
parliament  found  it  neceffary  to  interpofe.  An  zfit 
was  accordingly  made,  35  Hen.  VIII.  A.  D.  1543* 
reprefenting  in  the  preamble,  "  That  fmce  the  aft 
"  made  in  the  third  of  that  king>  the  company  and 
<c  fcllowlhipof  the  furgeons  of  London,  minding  only 
c<  their  own  lucures,  and  nothing  the  profit  or  eafe 


*fl  15  Hen.  VIII.  c.  s.         **4  'Enfnii  Opr*,  tom.Y.  p.  661. 
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<c  of  the  difeafed  and  patient,  have  fucd,  troubled, 
<c  and  vexed  divers  honed  perfons,  as  well  men  as 
"  women,  whom  God  hath  endued  with  the  know- 
u  ledge  of  the  nature,  kind,  and  operation  of  cer- 
*'  tain  herbs,  roots,  and  waters,  and  the  ufing  and 
cc  miniftering  them  to  fuch  as  been  pained  with 
"  cuftomable  difeafes j  as  women's  breads  being 
€€  fore,  a  pin  and  web  in  the  eye,  uncomes  of 
"  hands,  burnings,  fcalding,  fore  mouths,  the  ftone, 
u  ftrangury,  faucelim,  morphew,  and  fuch  other 
"  difeafes ;  and  yet  the  laid  perfons  have  not  taken 
"  any  thing  for  their  pains  or  cunning,  but  have 
"  miniftered  the  fame  to  poor  people,  only  for 
"  neighbourhood  and  God's  fake,  and  of  pity  and 
"  charity/'   To  prevent  thefe  vexatious  profecu- 
tions,  it  was  ena&ed,  "  That  it  (hall  henceforth 
"  be  lawful  to  every  peiibn,  being  the  king's  fob- 
cc  je&,  Having  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
"  nature  of  herbs,  roots,  and  waters,  or  of  the 
"  operation  of  the  fame,  by  fpeculation  or  pra&icc, 
"  to  praftife,  ufe,  and  miniftcr,  in  and  to  any  out- 
"  ward  fore,  uncome,  wound,  apoftemations,  out- 
"  ward  fwclling,  and  difeafc,  any  herb  or  herbs, 
"  ointments,  baths,  pultefs,  and  cmplaifters,  ac- 
"  cording  to  their  cunning,  experience,  and  know- 
"  ledge,  in  any  of  the  difeafes,  fores,  and  maladies 
"  beforefaid,  and  all  other  like  to  the  fame,  or 
"  drinks  for  the  done,  ftrangury,  or  agues,  without 
"  fuit,  vexation,  penalty,  or  lofs  of  their  goods  *V 
In  this  ftatute  the  parliament  gave  the  furgeons  of 
London  a  very  bad  character :  "  Mod  part  of  the 

W  35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  «• 
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u  faid  craft  of  furgeons  have  fmall  cunning,  yet 
Cf  they  will  take  great  fums  of  money  and  do  little 
"  therefor ;  and  by  reafon  thereof,  they  do  often 
<c  times  impair  and  hurt  their  patients,  rather  than 
"  do  them  good.  It  is  now  well  known,  that  tho 
<c  furgeons  admitted  will  do  no  cure  to  any  perfon, 
<f  but  where  they  (hall  know  to  be  rewarded  with  a 
fl  greater  fum  and  reward  than  the  cure  extendeth 
H  unto:  for  in  cafe  they  would  miniftcr  their 
"  cunning  unto  fore  people  unrewarded,  there 

Ihould  not  fo  many  rot  and  perifh  to  death,  for 
"  lack  or  help  of  furgery,  as  daily  do  **V*  This 
odious  character  will  not  apply  to  their  fuccefibrs  ' 
in  the  prefent  age. 

Humane  and  fkilful  phyficians  and  furgeons  were  New 
never  more  neceffary  than  in  the  period  we  are  difctfci« 
now  examining.  Befides  the  difeafes  formerly 
known,  two  new  ones  broke  out  at  this  time  with 
great  violence,  and  made  prodigious  havoc.  Thefc 
were,  the  fweating  ficknefs,  and  the  lues  venerea. 
Of  the  firft  of  thefe  difeafes  an  account  hath  been 
already  given*9'.  Of  the  fecond,  a  very  fhort  one 
will  be  fufficient.  The  mod  probable  relation  of 
the  firft  appearance  of  the  lues  venerea  in  Europe 
feems  to  be  the  following :  The  famous  Chriftopher 
Columbus,  the  difcoverer  of  the  new  world,  landed 
on  the  firft  ifland  he  faw  in  thole  unknown  regions 
in  December,  A.  D.  149a,  and  called  it  Hifpaniola. 
There  his  men  contra&ed  that  difeafe  by  their  in* 
tcrcourfe  with  the  women  of  the  country,  where  it 
had  long  prevailed,  and *  communicated  it  to  the  1 

*9*  35  Hen,  VIII.  c.  I.      *97  See  vol,  x.  ch.  4.  feft.  1.  p. 
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people  of  Barcelona  on  their  arrival  in  that  city  in 
March,  A.  D.  1493,  where  it  foon  raged  with  lb 
much  violence,  that  it  excited  univerfal  horror  and 
conftcrnation.    They  confidered  it  as  a  plague  fcnt 
immediately  from  Heaven  as  apunilhment  for  their 
fins,  and  endeavoured  to  appeafe  the  offended 
Deity  by  mafies,  proceffions,  prayers,  and  alms. 
Several  companies  of  foldiers,  who  were  generally 
infe&cd  with  this  new  difeafe,  were  fent  from  Bar* 
celona,  A.  D.  1494,  to  reinforce  the  Spanifh  army 
in  Naples,  for  the  defence  of  that  kingdom  againft 
a  French  army  which  invaded  it  that  year.  What 
execution  thefe  foldiers  did  in  the  war  is  not 
recorded,  but  they  did  great  execution  by  propa- 
gating their  new  diftemper  in  the  Spanifh  and 
French  armies,  and  in  the  country  around.  The 
French,  on  their  return  into  their  own  country, 
A.  D.  1495,  carried  this  pernicious  prefent  with 
them,  and  in  a  few  years  it  was  diffufed  into  every 
corner  of  Europe*9*.    In  France  it  was  called  the 
Neapolitan,  and  in  Italy  it  was  called  the  French* 
difeafe ;  neither  of  chefe  nations  being  ambitious  of 
having  its  name.    The  phyficians  flood  aghaft  at 
its  firft  appearance,  and  none  but  the  mod:  ignorant 
and  impudent  empirics  pretended  to  give  the  un- 
happy patients  any  relief.    Under  their  manage* 
ment  many  died  miferably,  and  many  of  thole  who 
furvived  were  wretched  in  thcmfelves,  and  obje&s 
of  difguft  to  others.    The  two  mighty  rivals, 
Charles  V.  and  Francis  L,  were  both  infe&ed  with 
this  difeafe,  and  to  the  laft  of  thefe  princes  it  proved 


»9'  Aftnic  on  tht  Venerea]  Difiafc,  b.  i.  c.  5*  and  xo. 
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fetal w.    It  was  one  of  the  articles  of  accufatioa 
brought  by  the  houfe  of  peers,  A,  D.  1529,  againft 
the  great  cardinal  Wolfey,  "  That  knowing  him- 

1  u  felf  to  have  the  foul  and  contagious  difeafe  of  the 
<c  great  pox  broken  out  upon  him  in  divers  places 
cc  of  his  body,  he  came  daily  to  your  grace, 
fC  rowning  in  your  ear,  and  blowing  upon  yoqr 
<f  moft  noble  grace  with  his  perilous  and  infeftivc 
c<  breath,  to  the  marvellous  danger  of  your  high* 
<c  nefs,  if  God  of  his  infinite  goodnefs  had  not 
"  better  provided  for  your  highnefs100."  So  dan- 
gerous and  fo  infectious  wag  this  difeafe  believed  to 
be  at  that  time.    By  degrees  the  virulpnce  of  this 

I  odious  diftemper,  and  the  confternation  occafioned 
by  its  firft  appearance,  began  to  abate,  and  phyfi- 
cians  became  better  acquainted  with  its  caufes,  its 
fymptoms,  and  its  cure.  But  thefe  are  not  proper 
fubjefts  for  general  hiftory. 

j 

!  SECT,  II. 

I  Hiftory  of  the  moft  learned  Men  who  flourijbed  in 
\         Britain,  from  A.  D.  1485  /t?  A.  D.  1547. 

AMONG  the  learned  men  who  havt  flouriflicd 
in  the  fame  period,  in  any  natipn,  many  of 
them  may  have  enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  cele- 
brity in  their  own  times,  but  few  of  them  have  had 
their  names  tranfmittcd  with  honour  to  poftcrity  in 
die  annals  of  their  country,  on  account  of  the 
fuperior  excellence  and  utility  of  their  works* 

*99  Aftruc  on  the  Venereal  Difeafe,  b.  i.  c.  I.  p.  ft. 
S°»  Parliament.  Hi  ft.  vol.  iii.  p.  44* 
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Mediocrity  is  common,  but  is  foon  forgotten  j  ex- 
cellence is  rare,  but  is  long  remembered.    It  will 
be  fufficient  therefore,  and  all  that  can  be  txpe&ed 
in  this  place,  to  give  a  brief  account  of  thole  few 
ingenious  and  ufeful  men  who  were  the  chief  inftru- 
jnents  of  the  revival  of  polite  learning  and  good 
tafte  in  Britain  in  our  prefent  period,  from  which 
we  derive  fo  many  innocent  and  rational  plcafurcs, 
as  well  as  other  advantages, 
Infant.      Though  Erafmus  of  Rotterdam  was  not  a  native 
of  Britain,  he  rcfided  feveral  years  in  England  at 
different  times ;  and  by  his  teaching,  his  conven- 
tion, and  his  writings,  he  contributed  as  much,  if 
not  more,  than  any  other  man,  to  infpire  a  tafte 
for  the  ftudy  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  daffies* 
which  was  the  firft  ftage  in  the  rcftoration  of 
learning.  He  was  born  at  Rotterdam,  A*  D.  1467, 
and  educated  at  an  illuftrious  fchool  in  Davcnter, 
where  he  began  to  difplay  that  extraordinary  ge- 
nius, and  that  ardent  love  of  learning,  which  after- 
wards rendered  him  fo  famous  and  fo  ufeful.  Having 
loft  both  his  parents  when  he  was  only  in  his  thir- 
teenth year,  his  three  unfaithful  guardians  confpired 
to  make  him  a  monk,  that  they  might  poflefi 
themfelves  of  his  patrimony.    His  avcrfion  to 
that  way  of  life  was  ftrong,  and  he  long  refilled  all 
the  means  that  were  ufed  to  prevail  upon  him  to 
embrace  it*   At  length,  however,  he  was  over- 
come ;  and  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age  he 
made  his  profeflion,  in  a  convent  of  regular  canons, 
with  extreme  reluftance.    He  was  not  long  im- 
mured in  his  monaftery.    The  genius  of %  young 
Erafmus,  and  his  avcrfion  to  the  way  of  life  he  had 
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relu&antly  embraced,  were  not  unknown  to  many  * 
and  at  length  Henry  a  Bcrgis,  archbifhop  of  Cam* 
bray,  took  him  out  of  bis  confinement  into  his  own 
family  when  he  was  about  twenty-three  years  of 
age.  He  continued  to  wear  the  habit  of  his  order 
for  lome  time,  and  was  ordained  a  prieft  two  years 
after  he  left  his  monaftery,  to  which  he  was  deter- 
mined never  to  return  i  and,  by  the  influence  of  the 
pope's  fecretary,  to  whom  he  wrote  a  mod  elo- 
quent and  pathetic  letter,  he  obtained  a  breve  from 
Julius  II.  releafing  him  from  his  monadic  vows 
and  habit.  Being  now  at  liberty,  he  applied  with 
ardour  to  his  ftudies,  and  vifited  France,  Italy,  and 
England,  to  communicate  and  to  increafe  his  know- 
ledge. In  all  thefe  countries  he  was  well  received, 
and  even  courted,  by  perfons  of  the  highefl:  rank 
and  greateft  merit,  who  folicited  his  friendfhip,  and 
were  proud  of  being  numbered  among  his  patrons. 
Attempts  were  every  where  made  to  retain  him,  by 
the  offer  of  comfortable  ftations,  and  the  promife 
of  more  fplendid  eftablifhments.  But  he  preferred 
liberty  to  every  thing,  and  would  accept  of  no  pre- 
ferment that  laid  him  under  the  leaft  reftraint.  For 
feveral  years  he  led  a  wandering  un fettled  life,  de- 
pending for  his  fubfiftencc  on  the  penfions  of  his 
patrons,  the  occafional  gifts  of  his  friends,  and  the 
money  he  received  from  his  pupils.  As  he  was  a 
bad  ceconomift,  and  his  income  was  precarious,  he 
was  fometimes  reduced  to  ftraits,  and  forced  to 
make  complaints.  "If  I  could  get  money,"  faid 
he,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  "  I  would  firft 
«  purchafc  Greek  books,  and  fecondly  cloaths." 

Few 
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Jew  fchokrs  would  obfervc  the  fame  order.  On 
the  acceffion  of  Henry  VIII.  a  young,  rich,  and 
generous  prince,  he  was  invited  by  his  friend 
William  lord  Mountjoy  to  come  once  more  into 
England,  and  encouraged  to  entertain  the  mod 
fanguine  hopes.  He  complied  with  the  invitation, 
and  met  with  the  mod  flattering  reception,  which 
afforded  the  faireft  profpe&s.  "  The  king  himfclf," 
fays  he,  cc  a  little  before  his  father's  death,  when  I 
"  was  in  Italy,  wrote  me  with  his  own  hand  a  very 
€C  friendly  letter,  and  he  now  fpcaks  of  me  in  the 
<c  moft  honourable  and  affe&ionate  manner.  Every 
u  time  that  I  falute  him  he  embraces  me  moft 
"  obligingly,  and  looks  kindly  upon  me ;  and  it 
"  plainly  appears  that  he  not  only  fpeaks  but 
"  thinks  well  of  me.  The  queen  hath  endca- 
4t  voured  to  have  me  for  her  preceptor.  Every 
"  one  knows,  that  if  I  would  but  live  a  few  months 
fC  at  court,  the  king  would  give  me  as  many  bene- 
«  fices  as  I  could  defirc.  But  I  eftecm  all  things 
"  lefs  than  the  lcifure  which  I  enjoy,  and  the 
"  labours  and  ftudies  in  which  I  am  occupied 
c<  The  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  primate  of  Eng- 
"  land  and  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  a  learned 
«  and  worthy  man,  loves  me  as  though  he  were  my 
«  father  or  my  brother ;  and  to  fhew  you  the  fin- 
"  cerity  of  his  friendfhip,  he  hath  given  me  a 
"  living  worth  about  a  hundred  nobles,  which,  at 
"  my  requeft,  he  hath  fince  changed  into  a  penfion 
"  of  a  hundred  crowns  on  my  refignation.  Within 
«  thefe  few  years  h$  hath  given  me  more  than  four 
"  hundred  nobles  without  my  alking.  One  day  he 
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"  gave  me  an  hundred  and  fifty.    From  the  libe- 
<f  rality  of  other  bifhops  I  have  received  more  thaw 
"  an  hundred.  Lord  Mountjoy,  who  was  formerly 
fC  my  difciple,  gives  me  a  yearly  penfion  of  an 
u  hundred  crowns.    The  king  artd  the  biftiop  of 
"  Lincoln,  [Wolfey,]  who  by  the  king's  favour  i* 
omnipotent,  make  me  magnificent  promifes." 
But  all  thefe  magnificent  pr'omifes  came  to  nothings 
and  none  of  them  were  performed.    The  caufe  of 
!   this  is  not  certainly  known :  but  it  difgufled  Eraf- 
mus  fo  much,  that  after  a  long  refidencc  of  about 
five  years,  he  lfcft  England  in  difcontcnt,  A.D.  1 5 16, 
and  never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  return. 
During  that  refidence  he  contributed  very  much  to 
diffufe  and  cherifh  a  tafte  for  the  ftudy  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  daffies,  and  of  other  ufeful  learning. 
As  the  fubfequent  events  of  this  great  man's  life  do 
j   not  properly  come  within  our  plan,  the  reader  muft 
I   be  referred  to  the  works  quoted  below  for  a  full 
account  of  them,  and  of  his  many  learned,  inftruc- 
tive,  and  entertaining  publications,  where  he  will 
I    alfo  find  the  authorities  for  what  is  above  related  *°\ 
Not  to  leave  this  article  quite  imperfect,  it  may  be 
proper  to  mention  a  few  particulars.    Soon  after 
Erafmus  fettled  on  the  continent,  Luther  began  his 
oppofition  to  the  church  of  Rome  j  and  when  the 
conteft  became  ferious  and  important,  both  parties 
endeavoured  to  engage  him  toefpoufc  their  caufe. 
No  man  was  more  fenfible  of  the  corruptions  of 
the  church,  or  more  fincerely  wiftied  for  their 
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reformation,  which  he  flattered  himfclf  might  be 
brought  about  by  the  gentle  method  of  reraon- 
ftrances,  arguments,  and  perfuafions.  Being  natu- 
rally timid,  he  was  terrified  at  the  violence  he 
obierved  on  both  fides.  He  had  not  Courage  to 
join  the  reformers,  who  he  believed  would  be 
cruihed  by  the  fuperior  power  of  tfjeir  adver&ries. 
His  fincerity  would  not  fuffer  him  to  appear  in 
defence  of  errors  and  abfurdiries  which  he  detefted 
and  defpifed.  This  referve  was  ofienfive  to  both 
parties,  who  attacked  him  in  many  publications, 
almoft  with  equal  feverity.  This  led  him,  in  the 
laft  years  of  his  life,  to  fpend  too  much  of  his  time 
in  repelling  thefe  attacks.  At  length  this  moft 
eminent  of  the  reftorers  of  learning,  to  whofc 
wtfrks  millions  have  been  indebted  for  entertain- 
ment and  inftruftion,  worn  out  with  unremitting 
ftudy,  and  a  complication  of  difeafes,  died  at  Bafi], 
a  proteftant  city,  in  the  arms  of  his  proteftant 
friends,  July  12,  A.  D.  1536,  in  the  fix  ty- ninth 
year  of  his  age.  In  his  perfon  he  was  rather  below 
the  middle  ftature,  elegantly  but  delicately  formed, 
his  complexion  fair,  his  hair  yellow,  his  eyes  grey, 
his  countenance  cheerful,  his  voice  low,  his  elo- 
cution agreeable,  and  his  converfation  exceedingly 
pleafant  and  facetious.  He  was  a  warm  and  fteady 
friend  and  a  placable  enemy,  humane  and  cha- 
ritable to  the  indigent,  and  .to  young  fcholars  of 
whom  he  entertained  a  good  opinion  he  was  liberal 
and  munificent.  His  reading  was  extenfive,  and 
his  memory  retentive  almoft  to  a  miracle.  To  him 
the  world  owes  the  revival  of  the  belles  lettres,  of 
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critical  learning,  and  of  a  good  taft*.  In  a  W6rd» 
he  was  at  once  the  greateft  wit  and  the  moft  learn- 
ed man  of  the  age  in  which  he  iouriftied  *°\ 

Sir  Thomas  More,  lord  chancellor  of  England* 
the  great  friend  and  admirer  of  Erafmtis*  was,  next 
to  him,  one  of  the  moft  ingenious  and  learned 
men  of  his  age,  and  one  of  the  chief  reftorers  of 
learning.  He  was  born  in  London  A.  D.  14801 
and  being  the  only  fort  of  fir  John  More,  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  king's  bench,  great  pains  were 
taken  in  his  education,  which  he  received  partly  at 
Cambridge  and  partly  in  the  family  of  cardinal 
Morton  archbilhop  of  Canterbury.  He  gave  early 
and  ft riking  proofs  of  an  uncommon  genius  j  and 
before  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age  he  had  acquired 
a  critical  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, and  had  ftudied  rhetoric  and  feveral  other 
branches  of  learning*  When  he  was  about  twenty 
he  became  a  kind  of  devotee,  fafted  frequently, 
wore  a  hair  fliirt,  flept  upon  boards,  and  had  a 
great  inclination  to  enter  into  the  Francifcan  order* 
From  this,  however*  he  was  diverted  by  his  friends  y 
and  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his  father, 
whom  he  never  difobeyed,  he  applied  to  the  ftudy 
of  the  law.  When  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  he 
loon  became  confpicuous  by  the  eloquence  of  his 
pleadings,  and  was  retained  in  almoft  every  caufe. 
of  importance.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  made 
a  diftinguilhed  figure  as  a  member  of  the  houfe  of 
commons,  in  oppofition  to  the  court,  when  oppo* 
fition  was  more  dangerous  than  it  hath  been  in 
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later  titties.   In  particular)  be  oppofcd  a  bill  that 
was  brought  into  the  hotife,  A.  D.  1503)  for  a 
fubfidy  and  three  fifteenths,  for  the  marriage  of  the 
princcfc  Margaret  to  the  king  of  Scott,  with  fuck 
force  t»f  feafoaing  that  it  waa  rejt&ed.   At  the  ac- 
ceflion  of  Henif  VIII.  Mr.  More's  reputation  and 
bufineft  were  both  very  great.    But  in  the  midft 
of  the  greateft  hurry  of  bufinefs,  in  which  the 
whole  day  was  occupied,  he  ftoie  time  from  hi* 
fleep  to  purfae  his  favourite  ftudies,  to  correfpomi 
with  many  learned  men  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
to  compofe  his  Utopia,  which  was  publilbed  A.  D„ 
it  was  univerfally  admired,  translated  into 
feveral  languages,,  and  railed  his  imputation  not  ft 
little.   Soon  after  this,  Cardinal  Wolfcy  caft  hi* 
eyes  upon  him  as  a  proper  pcrfoii  to  be  employed 
in  die  fervicc  of  the  crown,  and  made  him  propoiab 
for  that  purpofe,  which  he  at  firft  declined ;  but 
afterwards  complying*  he  was  knighted,  admitted 
a  member  of  the  privy  council,  appointed  matter 
of  requefts,  and  tieafurer  of  the  exchequer,  A.  D~- 
a  5  20.   He  was  employed  in  feveral  embaffies,  in 
which  he  acquitted  himfclf  with  ability  and  fuccefi* 
When  Henry  VIII.  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  him,  he  was  fo  charmed  with  his  learning  and 
the  pleafantry  of  his  converfation,  that  he  fent  fre- 
quently for  him  to  entertain:  and  divert  him.  This- 
was  very  dtfagrceable  to  fir  Thomas,  as  it  con- 
fumed  too  much  of  his  time ;  and  he  made  ufe  of * 
ftratagem  to  get  rid  of  this  royal  interruption 
which  few  would  have  employed.    He  affedted 
to  be  very  dull  and  unentertaining  feveral  times  . 
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fucceffively,  and  was  no  more  lent  for;  facrlfidng 
the  reputarion  of  a  wit  and  the  conVerfation  of  a 
king  to  fave  his  time.    Though  he  was  now  a 
courtier  and  a  placeman,  he  was  ftHl  a  patriot,  and 
boldly  oppofed  the  meafurcs  of  the  favourite  mi* 
After  when  he  though  t  them  wrong.   Of  this  he 
gare  a  remarkable  proof  when  he  was  fpeaker  o£ 
the  houfc  of  commons  A.  D.  1523,  which  hath 
been  already  related*1.    He  had  the  office  of 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancafter  A.  D. 
and  he  probably  retained  it  till  he  Was  advanced  to 
a  higher.   At  length,  on  the  fall  of  cardinal  WoU 
fey,  the  king  fixed  upon  fir  Thomas  More  as  the 
tnoft  proper  perfon  to  fucceed  him  as  lord  chan* 
cellor  of  England  1  and  he  was  the  firft  layman  that 
held  that  high  office.   The  feals  were  delivered  to 
him  O&obcr  35th*  A.  D.  1530,  and  he  accepted  of 
them  with  real  reluctance,  for  which  he  had  good 
reafon.   The  afiair  of  the  divorce,  which  he  dis- 
approved, was  then  in, agitation;  he  lcncw  the  im- 
petuous fpirit  of  the  king,  that  he  would  not 
hefitate  one  moment  to  facrifice  tbofe  who  had 
been  mod  dear  to  him,  when  they  obftrufted  the 
gratification  of  a  reigning  paffion*  and  he  juftly 
apprehended  that  holding  fo  high  an  office  in  thefe 
circumftances  would  involve  him  in  difficulties  and 
dangers*   He  held  this  office  about  two  years  and 
ftven  months,  and  difcharged  the  duties  of  it  with 
great  ability,  integrity,  and  diligence;    The  re- 
formers indeed  complained,  that  when  he  was  in 
power  he  encouraged  and  affifted  the  ckrgy  in  all 
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their  cruelties  to  thofe  who  were  called  heretics; 
and  they  give  fome  examples  of  this  that  are  truly 
fhocking  *°\    Theft  complaints  were  probably 
exaggerated,  but  they  were  not  altogether  without 
foundation.    Sir  Thomas  More,  with  all  his  great 
and  good  qualities,  had  alfo  great  defefts.    It  ap- 
pears from  his  own  works,  that  he  was  devoted  to 
the  pope  and  clergy  in  all  things,  and  that  his 
hatred  to  thole  who  difputed  any  of  their  claims,  or 
any  of  the  tenets  of  the  church,  was  exceffive  and 
inveterate  >  in  a  word,  that  he  was  a  fuperftitioua 
bigot  i  and  there  is  nothing  fo  apt  to  pervert  the 
beft  natures,  and  prompt  them  to  the  word  a&ions, 
as  fuperflition  and  bigotry.   He  refigned  the  feab 
May  1 6th,  A,D.  153J,  to  avoid  the  ftorm  which 
he  faw  approaching.    By  the  rcfignation  of  his 
office  he  'was  reduced  at  once  from  opulence  to  an 
income  of  about  100I.  a  year.   This  obliged  him 
to  part  with  his  three  daughters,  their  hufbands  and 
families,  who  had  all  hitherto  refided  wkh  him,  and 
so  difinifs  his  unnecefiary  fervants.  Determined 
never  to  engage  in  public  bufinefsr  he  lived  with 
great  privacy  at  his  houfe  in  Chelfea,  fpending  mod 
of  his  time  in  his  fiudies  and  devotions.   But  he 
was  not  long  permitted  to  enjoy  this  privacy.  The 
aft  of  fupremacy  pafied  A.D.  1534,  and  the  oath 
enjoined  by  that  aft  being  tendered  to  him,  he 
refufed  to  take  it,  and  he  was  fent  prifoner  to  the 
Tower.    While  he  lay  in  the  Tower  many  endea- 
vours were  ufed  by  his  friends  to  prevail  upon  him 
to  take  the  oath ;  and  when  arguments  failed  to 
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pcrfuade,  both  threats  and  promifes  were  em- 
ployed :  but  he  remained  inflexible.  An  account 
of  his  trial  and  execution  hath  been  already  given, 
|    and  needs  not  be  repeated ;  and  for  a  more  cir~ 
|    cumftantial  relation  of  his  adtions,  his  writings,  his 
|    manners,  his  virtues,  and  his  failings,  than  the  nature 
I    and  limits  of  this  work  will  admit,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  works  quoted  below 

If  the  cxaft  order  of  time  had  been  obfenred,  J™"« 
William  Grocyn  would  have  been  firft  introduced, 
as  he  was  in  that  refped  one  of  the  firft  reftorers  of 
learning  in  England,  He  was  born  in  Briftol  A*  D. 
1442,  educated  in  grammar  at  Winchefter  fchool, 
made  perpetual  fellow  of  New  College  A.  D.  1467* 
and  prefented  by  that  college,  A.  D.  14799  to  the 
rc&ory  of  Newton  Longvile  in  Buckinghamfhire. 
His  love  of  ftudy  made  him  ftill  refide  at  Oxford, 
where  he  was  appointed  divinity  reader  in  Magda- 
len College  A.  D.  1483.  .Having  a  very  ftrong 
defire  to  acquire  a  pcrfed  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language,  which  was  then  almoft  quite  unknown  in 
I     Eogland,  he  left  his  country  A.  D.  1488,  in  the 
forty- fix th  year  of  his  age,  and  travelled  into  Italy, 
i     There,  in  company  with  feveral  of  his  countrymen 
who  had  come  for  the  fame  purpofe,  he  ftudied 
Latin  under  Angelo  Politian,  and  Greek  under 
I     Demetrius  Chaicondylas,  one  of  thofe  learned  men 
who  had  fled  from  Conftantinople  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  Turks,    Under  thefe  two  excellent 
inftru&ors  he  made  himfelf  a  mafter  of  thofe  lan- 

I       '  l°*  Roper'*  Life  and  Death  of  Thomas  More.    Stapleton,  vita 
!      T.  Mori.   Hoddend&ieiTs  Life  and  Death  of  Sir  T.  More.  Bip- 
graphia  Britannic*,  article  Sir  T.  More. 
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gages  in  about  two  years,  and  returned  into 
England  to  communicate  the  .knowledge  he  had 
acquired.  He  taught  Greek  publicly  at  Oxford 
A.D.  1591,  and  was  the  firft  who  introduced  the 
new  pronunciation  of  that  language.  He  had  the 
famous  Erafmus  for  one  of  his  hearers,  with  whom 
he  contraded  an  intimate  fricodlhip,  and  kept  him 
a  confidcrable  time  in  his  houfe.  When  he  left 
Oxford  he  came  to  London,  and  read  le&urcs  on 
divinity  in  St,  Paul's.  He  refigned  the  re&ory  of 
Dipden  A.  D.  1 503,  and  of  Newton  Longvile  the 
year  after ;  for  what  reafon  we  do  not  know.  He 
was  ele&ed,  A.  D.  1506,  matter  of  the  collegiate 
church  of  Maidftone  in  Kent,  where  he  died  A.  D, 
15a?,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  Grocyn'a 
reigning  pafilon  was  the  love  of  learning,  particu- 
larly of  the  Greek,  and  to  infpire  his  countrymen 
with  the  fame  tafte.  Some  years  before  his  death 
he  formed  the  defign  of  giving  a  corrcft  and 
elegant  Latin  tranflation  of  all  Ariftotle's  works; 
in  which  he  was  promifed  the  affiftance  of  his 
learned  friends  Linacer,  Latimer,  Lily,  Collet,  and 
More.  But  the  avocations  of  his  friends,  and  his 
own  infirmities,  prevented  the  accomplUhment  of 
that  defign 

Poftor  Thomas  Linacre,  or  linacer,  one  of 
the  great  revivers  of  learning,  and  the  moft 
polite  and  elegant  fcholar  of  his  age,  was  born  at 
Canterbury  A.  D.  1460,  and  educated  in  the  cathe- 
dral fchool  of  that  city,  under  the  learned  Mr* 
William  Tilly,   who  was  not  a  mere  fchool* 

l*#  A. Wood,  Atl*D.  0*oa,  Tftaaer,  Biblfetheca  Britan.  p.  345, 
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matter,  but  a  man  of  bufinefs,  and  an  able  negoti- 
ator. Being  appointed  by  Henry  VII.  his  ambaf- 
fador  at  the  court  of  Rome*  he  carried  his  favour- 
ite pupil  Limcre  with  him,  and  introduced  him 
to  the  moft  famous  profeflbrs  then  in  Italy,  where 
he  fpent  federal  years  in  the  ftudy  of  the  belles  lettres 
and  of  medicine.  He  acquired  a  peHeft  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  under  Chalcondylas,  and  he 
even  excelled  his  matter  Politian  in  die  claffical 
purity  of  his  Latin  ftyle.  His  proficiency  in  medU 
cine  was  lb  conipicuous,  that  he  was  appointed  a 
profeflbr  of  it  in  the  univerfity  of  Padua **\ 
On  his  return  home,  he  was  incorporated  dodor 
of  phyfic  at  Oxford,  and  Coon  after  he  was  ap- 
jxrinted  phyfician  and  preceptor  to  prince  Arthur 
and  his  fitter  Mary.  He  came  into  great  pra&ice, 
and  was  fucceffivcly  phyfician  to  Henry  VII.  and 
Henry  VIII.  To  (hew  his  love  to  his  profcffion ; 
he  founded  two  lectures  of  phyfic  at  Oxford  and 
one  at  Cambridge.  He  contributed  more  effec- 
tually to  refcue  the  healing  arts  from  the  wretched 
ftate  in  which  he  found  them,  by  his  ftrenuoua 

|  and  fuccefsful  efforts  for  the  eftablfthment  of  the 
royal  college  of  phyficians  in  London,  of  which  he 
was  the  firft  prefident,  and  to  which  he  gave  his 

I  own  houfe  for  their  place  of  meeting.  In  the 
raidft  of  all  this  bufinefs  he  did  not  negted  his  fa- 
vourite ftudies  *  and  his  friend  Erafmus  often  rallied 
him  for  (pending  fo  much  of  his  time  m  the  ftudy 
of  philology.  On  this  fubjed  he  wrote  the  Rod** 
flxnts  of  Grammar,  for  the  ufe  of  his  pupil  the 

K7  Tanner,  Kbliotheca  Brian*  f.  +lu 
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princeft  Mary,  afterwards  queen  of  France ;  and  a 
much  larger  work,  De  emandata  StruStura  Latins 
Sermonti%  Ubri  Jex,  which  was  much  admired,  and 
paflcd  through  many  editions.    For  the  benefit  of 
thofe  of  his  own  profeffion  he  tranflated  feveral  of 
Galea's  trafb  into  pure  and  claflical  Latin,  and  in 
fo  mafterly  a  manner,  that  they  had  the  appearance 
of  an  original  work.   When  he  was  advanced  in 
life  he  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  theology,  was  ordained 
aprieft,  and  obtained  feveral  livings  and  preferments 
in  the  church.  He  died  of  the  (tone  Odtobcr  20th, 
A.  D.  1524,  at  the  age  of  fixty-four,  and  was  bu- 
ried in  St.  Paul's,  where  a  monument  was  cre&cd 
to  his  memory  thirty  years  after,  by  his  great  ad- 
mirer, dodlor  John  Caius.    If  we  may  rely  on 
the  charter  given  to  dodor  Linacrc  by  his 
learned  contemporaries  who  were  mod  intimately 
acquainted  with  him,  his  genius  for  learning  was 
not  his  greateft  excellence,  and  his  virtues  were  at 
lead  equal  to  his  abilities ;  in  a  word,  that  be  was  a 
benefactor  to  mankind,  an  honour  to  literature, 
find  an  ornament  to  human  nature       Should  fuch 
men  ever  be  forgotten  ? 
J***     .  Dodor  John  Collet  was  one  of  thole  ingenious 
men  who  contributed  by  their  united  labours  (o  (he 
revival  of  learning  in  Britain  ii\  this  period.  He 
was  the  firft-born  of  the  eleven  fons  and  eleven 
daughters  of  Gr  Henry  Collet  (who  was  twice  mayor 
of  London)  by  his  wife  Chriftian,  and  was  born  in 
London  A.  D.  1466.   After  he  had  received  the 

!•*  See  A.  Wood,  Atben.  Oxon.  vol.  i.  col.  15.  Pits,  p.  6jj, 
Dr.  Friend's  Hift.  Phyf.  vol.  ii.  f.  400,  &cf   Tinner,  p.  4*s. 
piograpb.  Brian, 
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firft  part  of  his  education  in  his  native  city,  he 
fpent  ieven  years  at  Oxford  in  the  ftudy  of  the 
logic  and  philofophy  of  thofe  times.  Not  fatisficd 
with  the  acquifitions  he  had  made  at  home,  he  trap- 
veiled  into  France  and  Italy,  and  fpent  about  four" 
years  in  thofe  two  countries,  where  he  perfected 
himfelf  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  cut* 
tivated  the  acquaintance  and  friendihip  of  the 
learned.  He  entered  very  early  into  holy  orders, 
and  before  he  went  abroad  he  had  been  prefentcd 
to  two  livings,  and  before  he  returned  home  he 
was  preferred  to  a  prebendary  in  York,  and  to 
another  in  St.  Martin's  le  Grand,  London.  When . 
he  returned  into  England  he  was  not  only  an 
excellent  fcholar,  but  an  accomplifhed  gentleman  ; 
and  being  naturally  high-fpirited,  amorous,  gay, 
and  fprightly,  he  fecmed  fitter  for  the  court 
than  the  church.  But  having  a  lively  fenfe  of 
the  obligations  of  virtue  and  religion,  and  an  ar- 
dent love  of  learning,  he  fubdued  thofe  propen- 
lities  which  might  have  betrayed  him  into  a  courfe 
of  life  unbecoming  his  profeflion,  and  became 
to  confpicoous  for  the  purity  as  the  politenefi 
of  his  manners*  In  Italy  he  had  applied  to  the 
ftudy  of  theology,  had  perufed  the  New  Tefta- 
ment  in  the  original  with  care,  and  had  read  the 
works  of  feveral  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers. 
After  he  had  ftayed  a  few  months  in  London 
with  his  friends  and  family,  he  went;  to  Oxford, 
imd  read  a  courfe  of  lc&ures  on  St.  Paul's  Epiftlcs, 
which  were  received  wid^  great  applaufe  by 
frowd?4  audiences.   By  th?  influence  of  hi*  jiqT 

merous 
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me  row  friends,  without  any  felicitation  of  hit 
own,  he  was  promoted  to  ft  vera!  prebendaries 
in  different  churches,  and  to  the  deanry  of  Su 
Paul's  A.  D.  1505.  Of  this  laft  office  he  At 
charged  the  duties  with  uncommon  zeal,  by  in- 
troducing a  more  ftridk  and  regular  difriplincj 
by  his  preaching  in  the  cathedral  every  Sundays 
and  by  procuring  fome  of  his  learned  friends  to 
read  le&ures  in  divinity  there  on  other  days.  In 
bis  iermons  on  public  occafions  he  cenfured  with 
great  freedom  the  ignorance  and  vices  of  die 
clergy  and  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  which 
drew  upon  him  a  profecution  for  herefy,  to  which 
he  would  probably  have  (alien  a  fccrifice,  if  he 
had  not  been  preferved  by  the  primate,  whd 
pot  a  ftop  to  the  profecution.  He  had  been 
three  times  Prized  with  that  terrible  plague  the 
jweating  ficknefi,  which  threw  him  into  a  con* 
fnsnption,  of  which  he  died  September  i6th» 
A.  D.  1 519,  in  the  fifty- third  year  of  his  age* 
As  do&or  Collet  poflefled  a  plentiful  fortune 
and  generous  heart,  many  were  benefited  by 
his  bounty.  His  noble  foundation  of  St.  Paufs 
fchool  will  be  hereafter  mentioned.  He  made 
many  prefcnta  to  his  friend  Erafmus,  and  to 
other  fcbolars  who  flood  in  need  of  his  affift. 
•nee.  He  compofed  much,  but  publifhed  little. 
Several  treatifes  that  were  found  in  an  obfeure 
corner  of  his  library  were  pubfilhed  after  his 
death,  and  fome  are  fHU  unpublished.  In  his 
jxfrfon  he  was  tall  and  handfbme,  in  his  deport- 
ment graceful  and  engaging,  in  his  maimers  he 
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wis  regular  without  auftcrity,  and  his  preaching  was 
plain  and  popular.  He  few  and  condemned  many 
of  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  particularly  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy;  auricular  confeffion,  the 
worlhip  of  images,  and  other  foperftitions.  Like 
his  friend  Erafmus,  he  entertained  fereral  of  the 
opinions  of  the  reformed  before  the  reformation* 
and  by  his  preaching  and  conversion  he  prepared 
die  minds  of  many  for  their  reception  m. 

William  Lily  was  another  of  thole  ingenious  and  vm*m 
faduftrious  men  who  were  the  inftruments  of  re-  L>ljr* 
viving  learning  in  Britain,  by  introducing  the  ftudy 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  daffies.  He  w«s  bon\  at 
Odiham  the  fame  year  (1466)  with  his  great  friend 
and  patron  doftor  Collet  When  he  had  fini&cd 
his  fchool  education  he  went  to  Oxford,  and  be- 
came a  ftudent  in  Magdalen  College.  But  his  ftay 
at  the  univerfity  was  not  long.  Prompted  by  the 
reigning  fuperftition  of  the  times,  he  fet  out  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerufalem,  which  he  accompUfhed. 
On  his  journey  home  he  refided  five  years  in  the 
ifland  of  Rhodes  1  and  with  the  affiftance  of  fome 
learned  refugees  from  Conftantinople,  he  acquired 
a  perfeft  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue.  From 
thence  he  went  to  Rome,  and  perfe&ed  himfelf  in 
the  Latin  language  under  two  of  the  fnoft  cele- 
brated profeflbrs  in  that  city.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  opened  a  fchool  in  London  for  teaching 
rhetoric,  poetry,  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, which  foon  became  famous.   When  dean 

m  See  Doaor  Koight't  tife  of  Pan  Collet,  Tanner,  p.  189* 
{fifiju  FpiftoJa  Jodoct  Jon*. 
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Collet  had  built  and  endowed  bis  fchool  at  St. 
Paul's,  he  appointed  his  friend  Mr.  Lily  its  firft 
matter  A.  D.  151 1,  who  prefidcd  in  it  about  twelve 
years  with  great  reputation  and  fuccefs.  Among 
other  things  he  compofed  a  grammar  for  the  ufc  of 
that  fchool,  which  is  well  known  by  the  name  of 
Lily's  Grammar  in  all  the  fchools  in  England.  In 
this,  however,  he  was  affifted  by  Erafmus,  do&or 
Collet,  and  Thomas  Robinfon,  three  of  the  beft 
linguifts  in  Europe ;  and  it  was  publifhed  with  a 
preface  compofed  by  the.  great  cardinal  Wolfey, 
recommending  it  to  univerfal  ufe.  Of  fuch  import- 
ance did  the  education  of  youth  in  clafiical  learn- 
ing appear  to  the  grcateft  men  of  that  age  !  He 
compofed  many  other  tra&s  both  in  profe  and 
verfe.  This  moft  ufcful  man  died  of  the  plague 
A.D.  1523 ,i0. 

Richard  Paice  cultivated  the  belles  lettres  with 
great  ardour  and  fuccefs,  and  contributed  to  intro- 
duce a  tafte  for  that  kind  of  learning  into  England. 
He  was  born  of  poor  parents  in  Worcefterfhire, 
and  was  taken  when  he  was  very  young  into  the 
family  of  Thomas  Langton  bilhop  ofWorccfter. 
That  prelate  obferving  the  ingenuity  of  young 
Paice,  became  his  friend  and  patron,  and  fent  him 
to  Italy,  then  the  feat  of  polite  learning,  with  a 
proper  exhibition  j  and  in  bis  laa  will  he  bequeath- 
ed to  his  fcholar  Richard  Paice  iol.  a  year  (equi- 
valent to  100 1.  of  our  money  at  prefent)  for  feven 
years,  to  enable  him  to  purfue  his  fhidics  abroad. 
Supported  by  this  exhibition,  he  ftudicd  fevend 

Wand,  Bale,  Pitt,  Tanner, 
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years  at  Padua,  Bononia,  and  Fcrfara,  where  he 
acquired  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  and  a  tindure  of  other  learning. 
On  his  return  home  he  refided  fomc  time  at  Oxford 
for  his  further  improvement,  and  was  then  taken 
into  the  family  of  cardinal  Bainbridge  archbifhop 
of  York,  whence  he  was  called  to  the  court*  and 
appointed  Latin  fecretary  to  Henry  VIII.  Being 
in  prieft's  orders,  he  obtained  feveral  prebends  in 
different  churches,  and  in  Oftober  A.  D.  1519  he 
fucceeded  Do&or  Collet  in  the  deanry  of  St.  Paul's. 
While  he  was  fecretary  to  the  king  he  was  cm- 
ployed  in  feveral  embaflies,  in  which  he  acquitted 

[  himfelf  with  great  ability  and  fuccefs.  In  his  laft 
embafly  to  the  republic  of  Venice,  A.  D.  1 525,  he 
was  feized  with  a  diforder  for  which  the  phyficians 
were  of  opinion  his  native  air  would  be  the  only 
cure  5  and  at  his  departure  the  doge  fent  a  letter  to 

I  the  cardinal,  highly  commending  the  ambaflador 
for  his  ability,  fidelity,  and  diligence,  which  con- 
cludes thus :  "  Finally,  I  aflure  your  moft  reverend 
u  domination,  that  the  reverend  lord  ambaflador 

*  hath  been  moft  faithful  and  moft  diligent  in  all 
M  the  affairs  of  his  royal  majefty,  and  that  he  hath 

*  been  moft  attentive  and  moft  ftudious  to  pleafe 
«  your  moft  reverend  domination  But,  alas ! 
how  precarious  is  court  favour !  Having  in  fome 
way  or  other  offended  the  cardinal,  he  was  fent 
prifoner  to  the  tower;  with  which  he  was  fo  much 
affe&ed  that  he  became  inline,  and  died  in  that 
condition  A.  D.  1 532.   He  appears  to  have  been  i 

i»  Kjtd.  torn.  xiv.  p.  $$. 
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worthy  man,  as  well  as  an  excellent  fcholar,  as  he 
lived  in  the  otoft  intimate  frieftdlhip  with  Erafinus* 
More,  Tonftal,  Linacre,  Collet,  and  other 
nent  men,  both  at  home  and  abroad*  He  learned 
languages  with  peculiar  facility,  and  not  only  fpoke 
feveral  of  the  modern  languages,  but  underftood 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  and  Arabic* 
Though  he  was  much  engaged  in  public  employ- 
ments, he  wrote  many  treatifcs  on  theological* 
political,  and  other  fubje&s.  One  of  the  moft 
curious  of  thefe  is  his  trad  De  fruSu  qui  ex  DoOrind 
percipitur*-**  Of  the  benefits  that  are  derived  from 
«  Learning  "V1 

It  is  pleafant  to  remark,  that  all  thefe  rcftorersof 
learning  in  this  period  were  virtuous  men  and  fin- 
cere  friends;  that  they  co-operated  moft  cordially 
in  promoting  the  obje&s  they  had  in  view  j  affifted 
each  other  in  their  labours,  and  in  repelling  the 
attacks  that  were  made  upon  any  of  them  i  and  that 
they  advanced  the  feme  of  one  another  by  mutual 
and  well-founded  commendations.  This  refleded 
honour  on  literature*  and  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  fuccefs  of  their  efforts  for  its  rcftoratioa. 
Emulation  is  indeed  a  fpur  to  induftry  and  exertion, 
and  may  exift  among  the  (incereft  friends)  but  wbeir 
it  is  accompanied  and  excited  by  envy  and  male- 
volence, it  brings  reproach  upon  learning,  gives  a 
wrong  direction  to  induftry,  and  renders  it  rather 
hurtful  than  beneficial  to  fociety.  The  wife  and 
virtuous,  in  their  fbarpeft  conflicts,  will  gutfd 
againft  rancour  and  afperity. 

ltft  Bale,  Pits,  Tanner* 
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Several  other  men  of  learning  and  genius  flou- 
riflied  in  England  in  this  period;  as  Cranmer  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  Tonftal  bifhop  of  Durham, 
fir  John  Chcke,  John  [Leland,  &c  &c. 

A  tafte  for  the  ftudy  of  polite  learning,  or  the  Scocwi 
kUes  Uttres,  revived  in  Scotland  about  the  (kmc 
time  that  it  revived  in  England ;  and  this  tafte  was 
cheriflied  by  government,  and  even  enforced  by 
law.  By  an  a&  of  parliament  already  quoted,  every 
freeholder  of  fubftance  was  obliged  to  keep  hit 
eMeft  fon  at  fome  grammar  fchool  till  he  had  ac- 
quired a  perfeft  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language, 
and  then  to  put  him  three  years  to  fome  univerfity 
to  ftudy  philofophy  and  the  laws.  In  confequence 
of  this  prevailing  tafte,  a  competency  at  leaft  of 
learning  became  gradually  more  general  among  the 
gentlemen,  and  even  among  the  common  people 
of  Scotland,  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe* 
and  feveral  ingenious  men  in  this  period  became 
eminent  for  their  claffical  erudition.  But  of  thefe 
oar  limits  will  permit  us  only  to  mention  a  very 
few. 

Gavin  Doughs,  bsftiop  of  Dunkek),  was  not 
only  one  of  the  greatcft  poets,  but  alfo  one  of  the 
beft  fcholars  and  moft  amiable  men  of  his  age.  He 
was  the  third  fon  of  Archibald,  commonly  called 
Bell  the  Cat,  fixth  earl  of  Angus,  and  uncle  to 
Archibald  the  fcventh  earl,  who  married  Maigarct 
queen  dowager  of  Scotland,  the  eldeft  fitter  of 
Henry  VIII. sts   He  was  .  bora  about  1472,  and 

in  Home'*  Hiftory  «f  tht  Devflafiet,  p.  S19. 
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having  early  difcovcrcd  a  taftc  for  lcarnirig,  he  was 
deftined  for  the  church,  in  which,  from  the  power 
and  influence  of  his  family,  he  had  a  profpeft  of 
the  highcft  promotions.   He  received  the  firft  part , 
of  his  education  at  home,  and  when  he  had  gone 
through  a  courfe  of  philofophy  in  the  univcrfity  of 
St.  Andrew's,  he  went  to  Paris  for  his  further  im* 
provement.   There  he  fpent  feveral  years  in  ftudy, 
and  acquired  an  uncommon  ftodc  of  knowledge  of 
various  kinds,  though  he  delighted  moft  in  poetry 
and  the  belles  lettres.   On  his  return  to  Scotland 
he  was  promoted  to  the  provoftry  of  St.  Giles  in 
Edinburgh,  and  to  feveral  other  livings,  and 
among  others  to  the  rich  abbey  of  Arbroath.  He 
enjoyed  little  comfort  in  this  promotion,  owing  to 
the  troubles  in  which  his  country  was  involved  in 
the  minority  of  James  V.   He  was  prefented  by 
the  queen- regent  to  the  archbifhopric  of  St.  An* 
drew's;  but  he  had  two  formidable  competitors, 
John  Hepburn  the  prior,  ele&cd  by  the  chapter, 
and  Andrew  Forman  bifhop  of  Moray,  nominated 
by  the  pope ;  and  he  fbon  felinquilhed  his  claim, 
and  left  the  other  two  to  contend  for  the  prize* 
Apprehend ve  of  danger  in  his  own  country,  from 
the  violence  of  fa&ion,  he  obtained  a  fafe-conduft 
for  himfelf  and  thirty  perfons  in  his  company,  to 
come  into  England,  from  Henry  VII L  January  13d, 
A.  D.  151 5  ''+•   But  he  did  not  make  ufc  of  that 
fafe-conduft ;  for  the  bifhopric  of  Dunkeld  becom- 
ing vacant,  he  obtained  it  by  a  bull  from  Leo  X« 
and  was  confecratcd  by  James  Beaton,  archbifhop 

*H  Rjocr,  torn.  xiii.  p.  47s* 
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of  Glafgow>  the  fame  year.  But  as  he  owed  his 
promotion  to  a  papal  bull,  he  was  imprifbned  by 
the  duke  of  Albany  a  whole  year  for  trafficking 
with  Rome.  This  was  a  fevere  and  partial  aft. 
The  primate  archbifhop  Foreman  had  been  pro- 
moted only  a  few  months  before  in  the  fame  man- 
ner without  incurring  any  cenfurc.  This  feverity 
to  fo  near  a  relation  and  fo  good  a  man,  fo  much, 
alarmed  the  queen  and  her  hufband  the  earl  of 
Angus,  that  they  retired  into  England.  The  earl 
after  fome  time  was  prevailed  upon  to  return,  and  his 
uncle  was  fet  at  liberty.  When  the  duke  of  Albany 
returned  to  France  A.  D.  15 17,  he  carried  the 
I  bifhop  of  Dunkeld  with  him,  under  a  pretence  of 
doing  him  honour,  but  in  reality  as  a  hoftage  for 
the  good  behaviour  of  his  nephew  and  his  friends 
in  his  abfence.  The  bifhop  was  permitted  to  re- 
turn home  the  year  after  with  the  ratification  of  the 
ancient  alliance  between  France  and  Scotland.  In 
the  fierce  contcft  that  enfued  between  the  Hamil- 
ton's and  Douglaffes,  our  good  prelate  aftcd  the 
part  of  a  peace-maker  with  great  zeal,  but  with- 
out fuccefs :  and  after  the  defeat  of  the  Hamiltons 
in  the  ftrccts  of  Edinburgh,  he  faved  the  life  of  the 
archbifhop  of  Glafgow,  who  had  adted  the  part  of 
an  incendiary.  When  the  duke  of  Albany  returned 
to  Scotland  A.  0.15a  1,  the  perfecution  of  the 
DouglafTes  was  renewed ,  and  our  prelate  retired 
privately  into  England  to  avoid  the  ftorm,  and  to 
prepare  an  afylum  for  his  friends.  As  foon  as  his 
retreat  was  kntiwn,  all  his  goods  were  confifcated, 
Vol.  XII.  R  and 
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and  the  revenues  of  his  fee  fequcftered %%$.  He  met 
with  a  mod  kind  reception  from  Henry  VIII.  and 
was  carefled  by  all  the  moft  eminent  perfons  in  the 
court  of  England.  In  the  mean  time  the  archbi- 
fhopric  of  St.  Andrew's  became  vacant,  and  Henry 
exerted  all  his  influence  at  the  court  of  Rome  to 
procure  the  promotion  of  the  bithop  of  Dun ke Id  to 
that  fee.  His  competitor,  the  archbifliop  of  Glaf- 
gow,  (whofe  life  he  had  lately  faved,)  wrote  to 
Chriftiern  king  of  Denmark,  earneftly  intreating 
him  to  counteract  the  intcreft  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land at  the  court  of  Rome  with  all  his  might,  and 
giving  his  rival  a  moft  odious  chara&er,  as  a  rebel 
to  his  king  and  an  enemy  to  his  country  *ltf.  But  a 
fupcrior  power  put  an  end  to  this  conteft.  The 
bifhop  of  Dunkeld  died  of  the  plague  at  London 
in  April  A.  D.  1522 As  the  works  of  this 
learned  and  excellent  but  unfortunate  prelate,  which 
do  fo  much  honour  to  his  name  and  country,  were 
poetical,  they  come  moft  properly  into  the  hiftory 
of  poetry,  in  the  next  chapter  of  this  book. 

Patrick  Panter,  Latin  fecretary  to  king  James  IV. 
was  one  of  thofe  who,  by  applying  with  peculiar 
ardour  to  the  acquifition  of  claflical  learning,  and 
the  imitation  of  the  writers  of  the  Auguflan  age, 
contributed  to  introduce  a  better  tafte,  and  to  give 
a  better  direction  to  the  ftudics  of  their  countrymen, 
than  that  which  had  long  prevailed.  He  was  born 
in  the  town  of  Montrofe  about  A.  D.  1470 ;  and 
having  gone  through  a  courfe  of  education  at  home, 

S*5  Epiftol*  Rcgum  Scotorum,  torn,  u  p.  jif.  I"*  Ibid.  p.  % jj. 
S>7  fiuchao.  lib,  xir.   Lcfly,  lib*  ix.   Spotfwood,  Tanner,  Bale. 
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he  went  to  Paris,  (as  was  then  the  cuftomi)  where 
he  fpent  feveral  years  in  the  profecution  of  his 
ftudies.  On  his  return  to  Scotland  he  entered  into 
holy  orders,  became  re&or  of  Fetterriflb  in  the 
Mearns,  Mafter  of  Domus  Dei  in  Brechin,  and 
preceptor  to  Alexander  Stewart  the  king's  natural 
fon.  In  that  office  he  acquitted  himfelf  fo  well, 
that  when  his  pupil  was  put  under  the  care  of  the 
great  Erafmus  about  A.  D.  1 505,  his  royal  mafter 
rewarded  him  with  the  abbacy  of  Cambufkenneth, 
and  took  him  into  his  own  fervice  as  his  fecretary  j 
a  Ration  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  fitted,  and  in 
which  he  did  honour  to  his  king,  his  country,  and 
himfelf,  by  the  elegance  and  claffical  purity  of  the 
language  of  his  difpatches  ,B\  In  that  office  he 
continued  during  the  king's  life  and  the  regency  of 
the  queen.  As  he  was  attached  to  the  party  of  the 
queen  and  her  fecond  hufband  the  earl  of  Angus,  he 
was  repreftnted  as  a  dangerous  man  to  the  duke  of 
Albany,  who,  on  fome  pretence  or  other,  threw 
him  into  prifon.  But  when  that  prince  was  better 
informed  of  his  worth  and  abilities,  he  releafed  him 
from  prifon,  reftored  him  to  his  office,  and  carried 
him  with  him  into  France.  There  he  fell  into  a 
lingering  difeafe,  of  which  he  died  at  Paris  A. 
1519'". 

Hedtor  Boethius,  or  Boyce,  was  a  native  of  Dun-  Boethius, 
dee,  and  born  about  A.  D.  1466.    After  he  had 
finifhed  a  courfe  of  education  in  the  univerfity  of 
St,  Andrew's,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  ftudied 

i,f  See  Epiitolae  Regum  Scotonim,  Edinburgh  17*** 
i'9  Prrfat.  Epiftol*  Regum  Scotorum. 
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feveral  years  in  the  college  of  Montacute,  in  which 
he  was  advanced  to  a  profeflbr's  chair.    On  his 
return  to  Scotland  he  was  appointed  principal  of 
the  newly-founded  univcrfity  of  Aberdeen,  and  had  j 
fome  other  preferments  in  the  church.    When  he  | 
refided  in  France  he  contra&ed  a  friendlhip  with 
Erafmus,  by  whom  he  was  much  efteemed  and 
commended,  for  his  tafte,  his  learning,  and  other  \ 
good  qualities*  He  compofed  feveral  treatifes  upon 
various  fubjc&s  j  but  his  principal  work  was — Hif~ 
tori  a  return  Scoticarum  a  prima  gentis  origine  ad 
A.jD.  1436 — "  A  Hiftory  of  the  Scots  from  the  ; 
,cc  Origin  of  the  Nation  to  the  Year  1436."    It  is 
with  the  ftyle  of  this  work  only  that  we  are  here 
concerned,  and  that  hath  been  highly  admired,  and 
affords  a  fufficient  proof  of  his  good  tafte  and  claffi-  ( 
cal  erudition,  which  entitles  Him  to  be  ranked 
among  the  reftorers  of  learning  '"J. 
.  An  account  of  feveral  other  writers  who  flou- 
riftied  in  Scodand  in  this  period,  and  Contributed 
in  fome  degree  to  the  revival  of  learning,  might  be  \ 
here  inferted  j  but  this  would  exceed  our  limits,  and  ! 
to  many  readers  of  general  hiftory  would  appear  ! 
tedious.  It  is  fufficient  to  remark,  that  the  youth  of 
Scotland  at  this  time,  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers, difcovered  as  good  a  tafte,  and  as  great  a 
thirft  for  knowledge ,  as  thofe  of  England,  though 
they  laboured  under  fome  difadvantages ;  particu- 
larly many  of  them  not  finding  proper  eftablilh- 
mcnts  at  hornet  were  obliged  to  fcek  for  them  in 
foreign  countries.    The  hiftory  of  John  Lefley 

1*°  Nicolfoa's  Scots  Hift.   Tanner,  Bale,  Dcinpfler. 
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bilhop  of  Rofs,  and  of  his  great  opponent  in  poli- 
tics Mr.  George  Buchannan,  belongs  to  the  fuc- 
ceeding  period. 


SECT.  III. 

Hiftory  of  the principal  Seminaries  of  Learning  that 
were  founded  in  Great  Britain  from  A.  D.  1485 
to  A.  D.  1547. 

^HOUGH  many  fuperb  and  richly  endoWfcd 
fchools  and  colleges  for  the  education  of 
youth  and  encouragement  of  learning  had  been 
already  eftabliflicd  in  Britain,  particularly  in  Eng- 
land, their  numbers  and  riches  (till  continued  to 
increafe.  In  our  prefent  period  of  only  fixty-two 
years,  three  colleges  were  founded  in  Oxford  and 
five  in  Cambridge,  and  the  two  illuftrious  fchools 
of  Ipfwich  and  St.  Paul's.  In  Scodand  a  new  uni- 
versity was  founded  at  Aberdeen,  and  a  new  college 
in  St.  Andrew's.  Of  all  which  foundations  and 
their  founders  a  very  brief  account  (hall  now  be 
given. 

Brazen-nofe  College  in  Oxford  was  founded  on  Bnaen- 
the  fitc  of  Brazcn-nofe-hall  (from  which  it  derived  ™£.Co{ 
its  name)  by  William  Smith  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  and 
fir  Richard  Sutton  of  Prefbury  in  Cheftiire.  Thefe 
two  founders  having 'purchafed  certain  contiguous 
halls,  houfes,  and  gardens,  in  Oxford,  obtained  a 
charter  from  Henry  VIII.  A.  D.  151 1,  authorifing 
them  to  build  their  intended  college,  and  to  pur- 
chafe  and  endow  it  with  lands  to  the  value  of 300 1. 

R  3  a-year. 
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a-year.  The  buildings  were  then  begun,  but  bi-p 
(hop  Smith,  one  of  the  founders,  died  before  they 
were  finifhed.  The  foundation-charter  for  the 
college,  to  confift  of  a  principal,  twelve  fellows, 
and  fixty  fcholars,  was  executed  by  fir  Richard 
Sutton,  the  furviving  founder,  February  i  ft,  A.  D. 
1 521.  The  revenues  of  this  college,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  all  the  other  colleges  in  Oxford,  were  very 
much  increafed  by  a  fucceffion  of  benefadtors*". 
a^Si  Richard  Fox,  fucceflivcly  bifliop  of  Exeter,  Bath, 
College.  Durham,  and  Winchefter,  was  the  founder  of  Cor- 
pus Chrifti  College  in  Oxford.  This  prelate  aftcd 
an  important  part  both  in  church  and  ftate  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  of  Henry  VIII.  When 
he  was  profecuting  his  ftudies  at  Paris,  he  became 
acquainted  with  cardinal  Morton,  (then  in  exile,) 
who  prevailed  upon  him  to  join  Henry  earl  of 
Richmond  in  his  expedition  into  England  A.  D. 
t  l4%5:  He  had  no  reafon  to  repent  of  that  ftep. 
The  expedition  was  fuccefsful,  the  earl  mounted 
the  throne,  doftor  Fox  was  immediately  admitted 
into  the  council,  and  appoinrcd  keeper  of  the  privy 
leal.  Few  were  more  employed  or  better  rewarded 
by  Henry  VII.  in  whofe  reign  he  was  fucceflivcly 
promoted  to  the  fees  of  Exeter,  Bath  and  Wells, 
Durham,  and  Winchefter.  In  his  old  age,  he  be- 
gan to  confider  how  he  fhould  difpofe  of  the  riches 
he  had  accumulated,  and  his  firft  intention  was,  to 
build  a  fmall  college  in  Oxford,  to  be  a  feminary 
for  the  education  of  the  novices  of  the  priory  of  St. 
Swithiri,  his  cathedral  in  Winchefter.    But  *hen 

I*1  A.  Wood,  Hift.  Univeif.  Oxon.  lib.  ii.  p.  *ia,  &c. 
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the  building  was  far  advanced,  he  was  perfuaded  by 
Hugh  Oldham,  bifliop  of  Exeter,  to  change  hi9 
.  plan,  and  to  found  a  much  larger  college,  for  the 
benefit  of  ftudious  youth  in  general,  to  which  he 
promifed  to  become  a  benefa&or.  In  compliance 
with  this  advice,  he  founded,  by  a  charter  dated 
March  ift,  A.  D.  15 17,  a  college  for  a  principal 
and  thirty  fcholars,  to  be  called  Corpus  Cbrifti  Col- 
lege, in  Oxford.  He  founded  alfo  three  lefture- 
Ihips  in  the  college ;  one  for  the  belles  lettres,  of 
which  John  Ludovicus  Vives  was  the  firft  reader; 
one  for  the  Greek  language,  and  one  for  theology. 
Bifliop  Oldham  performed  his  promife,  by  contri- 

,  buting  1000  marks  to  the  buildings,  and  by  the 
grant  of  an  cftate.    His  example  was  followed  by 

1     many  other  benefa&ors3**. 

I  Cardinal  Wolfey  was  one  of  thofe  men  whofe  Cardinal 
minds  expand  with  their  fortunes.  Though  his  Collt&* 
birth  was  humble,  when  he  attained  to  power  and 

I  opulence  he  difplayed  a  moft  magnificent  and 
princely  fpirit.    Of  this  the  noble  plan  he  formed, 

I     and  the  fplendid  expenfive  preparations  he  made, 

I  for  founding  a  college  in  Oxford,  which,  for  the 
magnificence  of  its  ftru&ure,  the  richnefs  of  its  fur- 
niture* the  number  of  its  members,  and  the  greatnefs 
of  its  revenues,  would  have  exceeded  every  feminary 
of  learning  in  the  world,  afford  a  fufficient  proof. 
To  accomplifli  this,  he  obtained  two  bulls  from  pope 
Clement  VII.  empowering  him  (with  the  king's 
confent)  to  diflblve  the  priory  of  St.  pricjefwade 
in  Oxford,  and  as  many  other  fmall  religious  houfes 

?**  A.  Wood,  Hift.  Univerf.  Oxon.  lib.  it.  p«  230. 
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as  he  thought  proper,  and  to  apply  their  revenues, 
lands,  and  goods  to  the  endowment  of  his  intended 
college1".  To  the  execution  of  thefe  bulls  the 
king  gave  his  content,  and  granted  him  a  charter, 
dated  July  3d,  A.  D.  1525,  authorifing  him  to 
found  a  college  in  Oxford,  to  be  called  Cardinal 
College,  and  to  endow  it  with  lands  and  revenues 
to  the  amount  of  2000I.  a  year M :  a  very  great 
revenue  in  thofc  times.  The  year  after,  the  king 
granted  the  cardinal  for  the  benefit  of  his  college  no 
fewer  than  five  charters,  containing  a  great  num- 
ber of  privileges  and  immunities,  with  a  power  of 
impropriating  about  feventy  rectories,  in  addition 
to  its  revenues*14.  The  cardinal  having  thus  pro- 
vided ample  revenues  for  the  members  of  his  col- 
lege, the  foundation  of  it  was  laid  July  15th,  A.  D. 
1525$  and,  as  great  numbers  of  artificers  of  all 
kinds  were  employed,  the  buildings  advanced  with 
great  rapidity.  As  foon  as  apartments  were  ready 
for  their  reception,  he  introduced  a  dean  and 
eighteen  canons,  which  he  defigncd  afterwards  to 
increafe  to  one  hundred  and  eighty,  or  two  hundred. 
In  the  mean  time  he  expended  prodigious  fums  of 
money,  not  only  on  the  buildings,  but  in  providing 
ftatues,  pidtures,  plate,  jewels,  books,  veftments, 
furniture,  and  every  thing  that  could  be  cither  ufeful 
or  ornamental  to  his  favourite  eftablifhment.  He 
prepared  alfoa  book  of  ftatutes  for  its  government; 
from  which  it  appears  that  it  was  to  have  confided 
of  a  dean,  a  fub-dean,  fixty  canons  of  the  firft  clafi, 

J"  Rym.  torn.  xW.  p.  15.  3*.  J*i  Ibid.  p.  39. 

J4*  Ibid,  p.  55—75.    Strype,  vol.  i.  Append.  No.  18,  29. 
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forty  canons  of  the  fecond  clafs,  (who  were  all  to 
devote  themfelves  to  ftudy,)  thirteen  chaplains, 
twelve  clerks,  fixteen  chorifters  for  performing  the 
fervice  in  the  college  church,  four  cenfors,  three 
treafurers,  four  colleftors,  and  twenty  fervants.  In 
a  word,  the  cardinal  negle&ed  nothing  to  render 
his  college  (which  he  expe&ed  would  tranfmit  his  ' 
name  with  honour  to  pofterity)  fuperior  in  all  re- 
fpe£b  to  every  other  college.  But  he  neglected 
one  thing,  which  proved  fatal  to  the  whole.  Being 
under  no  apprehenfion  of  his  diigrace,  which  fell 
upon  him  like  a  clap  of  thunder,  he  neglc£fced  to 
execute  the  foundation  charter,  and  convey  the  re- 
venues, lands,  and  goods  to  the  college,  which  he 
had  provided  for  it  with  fo  much  care.  All  thefe/ 
therefore,  being  ftill  his  own  property,  when  he 
was  found  in  a  prcmunire,  they  were  forfeited  to 
the  king1*5.  The  fpoil  was  great,  and  it  was 
fcized  with  eagernefs.  The  lands  were  fold,  or 
granted  to  craving  courtiers,  and  all  the  precious 
moveables  diffipated.  Thus  fell  Cardinal  College 
before  it  was  half  finifhed,  to  the  no  fmall  regret  of 
the  friends  of  learnings  as  it  prevented  the  execu- 
tion of  a  defign  which  the  cardinal  had  formed,  of 
procuring  copies  of  all  the  MSS.  in  the  Vatican  for 
the  library  of  his  college. 

After  all  the  works  of  Cardinal  College  had  been  College  of 
interrupted  about  four  years,  and  the  unfinilhed  ^JJ* 
buildings  tended  to  ruin,  the  king  was  prevailed 
upon  to  found  a  college  in  the  fame  place,  to  be 
called  the  College  of  King  Henry  VIII.  But  though 

3*5  Wood,  lib.  ii.  p.  z+6d 
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this  was  a  royal  foundation,  it  was  on  a  much 
fmaller  fcalc  than  that  of-the  cardinal;  as  it  con- 
fided only  of  a  dean  and  twelve  fecular  canons. 
Nor  was  this  college  of  much  longer  duration  than 
the  former.  Do&or  John  Oliver,  the  fecond  dean, 
refigned  his  college  and  all  irs  revenues  to  the  king 
May  aoth,  A.  D.  1 545 

Cl>rift*s  Henry  having  thus  diflolved  his  own  college,  Ife 
Cbbrch.     fQOn  after  ma(je  jt  t|ic  feat  ancj  cathedral  of  the 

biftiop  of  Oxford,  by  the  name  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Chrift's  Church  in  Oxford,  founded  by  Henry  VIII. 
This  new  fociety  was  compofed  of  a  bilhop,  a 
dean,  and  eight  canons.  To  the  dean  and  canons 
be  granted  all  the  buildings,  lands,  and  revenues  of 
his  late  college,  on  condition  that  they  paid  the 
following  ftipends  to  the  following  perfons:  to 
eight  minor  canons,  each  iol.j  to  a  gofpeller,  8i.; 
to  a  poftellator,  61.  13  s.  4d.;  to  eight  clerks,  each 
61.  13s.  4d.;  to  the  matter  of  the  fmging  boys, 
13I.  6s.  8d.j  to  the  organift,  iol.j  to  eight  fing- 
ing  boys,  each  7I.  13  s.  4d.;  to  three  public  pro- 
fcflbrs  in  the  univerfity,  one  of  theology,  one  of 
Hebrew,  and  one  of  Greek,  each  40 1.;  to  fixry 
fcholars  or  ftudents,  each  81.;  to  the  firft  fchool- 
mafter,  20I. ;  to  the  fecond  fchoolmafter,  iol.s  forty 
fchool-boys  m. 

The  number  of  colleges  founded  in  Cambridge 
in  this  period  exceed  that  of  thofe  founded  in  Ox- 
ford, if  we  reckon  Cardinal  College,  the  College 


S»*  Wood,  lib.  ii.  p.  251.  Rym.  torn.  xiv.  p.  443. 
3*7  Wood,  lib*  ii.  p.  146. 
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of  Henry  VIII.  and  Chrift's  Church*  only  one 
foundation. 

The  nuns  of  St.  Radigund  in  Cambridge  had  Jcflis 
become  fo  profligate  that  they  were  expelled,  and  Colk^9 
their  houfe,  with  its  revenues  and  lands,  (which 
were  of  confiderablc  value,)  were  granted  by  Henry 
VII.  A.  D.  1496,  to  John  Alcock  bilhop  of  Ely, 
who  converted  the  nunnery  into  a  college,  for  one 
mailer,  fix  fellows,  and  fix  fcholars,  and  dedicated 
it  to  Jefus,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  St.  Radigund. 
The  revenues  of  this  college  were  afterwards  in- 
creafed  by  many  benefaftors  m. 

The  lady  Margaret  countefs  of  Richmond,  and  Christ 
mother  to  Henry  VII.  founded  Chrift's  College  in  Coll*e- 
Cambridge  A.  D.  1 505,  for  one  matter,  twelve 
fellows,  and  forty-feven  fcholars,  and  endowed  it 
with  lands  of  confiderable  value,  in  fcveral  coun- 
ties w. 

The  fame  illuftrious  lady  founded  St.  John's  St.  John'* 
College  in  this  univerfity  A.  D.  1508,  but  did  Col[c&* 
not  live  to  fee  it  finiftied :  the  works  however 
were  carried  on  and  completed  by  her  executors. 
Several  of  the  eftates  that  had  been  granted  to  this 
college,  to  the  amount  of  400 1.  a  year,  were 
cvided  from  it  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  whether 
juftly  or  unjuftly  cannot  now  be  difcovered,  though 
Mr.  Afcham  affirms  it  was  owing  to  the  rapacity  of 
greedy  courtiers  a,°.  This  lofs,  however,  was  re- 
paired by  a  long  train  of  forty-eight  benefa&ors, 
which  enabled  this  foundation  to  fupport  a  matter, 


3*'  Fuller's  Hift.  Univcr.  Camb.  p.  85. 
H°  Ibid.  p.  94. 


3*9  Ibid.  p.  90. 
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fifty-foUr  fellows,  and  eighty-eight  fcholars,  with 
officers  and  fervants. 
MmdUn       Edward  Stafford  duke  of  Buckingham,  one  of 
College.     ^c  greatcft  fubje&s  in  England,  defigned  to  have 
enlarged  the  buildings  and  revenues  of  an  old  houfe 
called  Monk's  College,  and  to  have  given  it  the 
name  of  Buckingham  college.    But  before  he  had 
proceeded  far  in  the  execution  of  this  defign,  iie 
was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  for  high  trea- 
son May  17th,  A.  D.  1521.    After  the  buildings 
had  been  feveral  years  fufpended,  Thomas  lord 
Audley,  chancellor  of  England,  founded  and  en- 
dowed a  college  on  the  fame  fite,  which  he  named 
Magdalen,  commonly  called  Maudlin  College  *J\ 
Trinity        Henry  VIII.  having  got  poffeffion  of  three  adja- 
Coiicg*,     ccnt  tau^  razed  them  to  the  ground,  and  ere&ed 
on  the  area,  and  richly  endowed,  a  larger  regular, 
and  magnificent  college  A.  D.  1536,  dedicated  to 
the  holy  and  undivided  Trinity,  and  thence  called 
Trinity  College.    Great  additions  have  been  made 
to  the  revenues  of  this  college  by  fubfequent  bene- 
fa&ors,  which  have  rendered  it  one  of  the  greateft, 
richeft,  and  mod  noble  foundations  of  the  kind  in 
Europe.    Henry  at  the  fame  time  founded  four 
profeflbrfhips  in  Cambridge ;  one  of  theology,  one 
of  law,  one  of  Hebrew,  and  one  of  Greeki  with 
each  a  falary  of  40I.  a  year33*. 

Though  the  univerfities  of  Scotland  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  thofe  of  England,  for  the  number  of 
their  colleges,  their  magnificence,  and  the  greatnefs 

3*«  Fuller's  Hift.  Univer.  Cam.  p.  nu 
31*  Ibid.  p.  122—124. 
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of  their  revenues ;  yet  they  feem,  in  fome  refpedt, 
to  have  advantages,  of  which  1  lhall  only  mention 
one  at  prefent.  Being  four  in  number,  and  fituated 
in  different  cities  of  the  kingdom,  they  are  better 
known  and  more  acccffible.  Every  one  knows 
that  there  is  an  univerfity  at  no  great  diftance  from 
him,  and  that  he  may  give  his  fon  an  univerfity 
education  without  fending  him  far  from  home.  In 
confequence  of  this,  a  tindture  of  learning  at  leaft 
is  very  general  in  Scotland,  where  there  are  no 
clergymen,  and  very  few  gentlemen,  who  have  not 
had  an  univerfity  education. 

With  a  view  to  this  particular  advantage,  James 
IV.  applied  to  pope  Alexander  VI.  to  give  his 
iandtion  to  the  eftablifliment  of  an  univerfity  in  his 
city  of  Aberdeen,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
people  of  the  northern  and  highland  parts  of  his 
dominions,  who,  being  at  a  great  diftance  from  the 
feats  of  learning,  were  more  rude  and  ignorant  than 
his  other  fubjedts.  In  compliance  with  this  appli- 
cation, the  pope  (without  whom  nothing  could 
be  done  in  thofe  *  times)  iffued  a  bull  at  Rome 
February  ioth,  A.  D.  1494,  eredting  an  univerfity 
in  the  city  of  Old  Aberdeen,  for  the  ftudy  of  theo- 
logy, civil  and  canon  law,  medicine,  the  liberal  arts 
and  fciences,  and  all  lawful  faculties,  and  granting 
it  all  the  immunities,  rights,  and  privileges  enjoyed 
by  any  other  univerfity  or  general  ftudy.  By  this 
bull  of  eredHon,  the  pope  appointed  William  El- 
phingfton,  bifliop  of  Aberdeen,  (who  was  the  real 
founder,)  to  be  chancellor  of  the  new  univerfity, 
and  his  fucccflbrs  in  the  fee  of  Aberdeen  to  fucceed 

him 
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him  in  that  office.   The  bull  was  confirmed  by  a. 
charter  A.  D.  1498;  in  which  -the  king  appropri- 
ated the  parifh  church  of  Slains,  with  its  tithes  and 
patronage,  which  received,  by  a  fubfequent  bull 
A,  D.  1500,  an  extenfive  and  independent  juriC- 
di&ion  both  in  cctlefiaftical  and  temporal  queftions. 
The  firft  foundation  was  eftablifhed  by  the  bifliop 
in  1505,  and  contained  thirty-fix  perfons;  a*  prin- 
cipal, canonift,  civilian,  a  profeflbr  of  medicine,  a 
fub- principal,  and  grammarian,  five  matters  of  arts, 
fludying  theology,  and  inftrufting  the  fcholars  in 
poetry  and  rhetoric  j  thirteen  fcholars,  eight  pre- 
bendaries to  officiate  as  chaplains,  and  four  finging- 
boys.    But  the  bifhop  was  afterwards  enabled  to 
enlarge  the  foundation,  by  a  more  liberal  endow- 
ment, for  forty-two  perfons    four  dodors,  eight 
matters,  and  three  bachelors  of  arts,  thirteen  fcho- 
lars, eight  chaplains,  and  fix  finging-boys.  The 
matters  remained  in  the  univerfity  fix  years,  fludy- 
ing theology  and  teaching  the  arts    after  which 
they  obtained  the  degree  of  doftor,  and  removed 
from  the  univerfity  to  make  way  for  others.  The 
experience  of  thirty- fix  years  difcovcred  that  a  fuc- 
ceffion  of  new  teachers  was  extremely  inconvenient, 
and  that  the  matters  difmifled  after  fix  years  ftudy 
were  not  always  fufficiently  qualified  to  be  do&ors 
of  divinity.    Another  papal  bull  was  therefore  ob- 
tained A.  D.  1538,  permitting  thofe  that  ftudicd 
divinity  to  refide  in  the  univerfity,  and  exercife 
their  functions  during  the  chancellor's  pleafure,  and 
till  others  were  qualified  and  defirous  to  fucceed 
them. 

A  fecond 
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A  fecond  college  was  founded  in  the  univcrfity 
of  St.  Andrew's  in  this  period,  by  James  Stewart, 
natural  fon  of  James  IV.,  the  archbilhop,  and  John 
Hepburn  the  prior,  and  the  chapter  of  St,  An- 
drew's, called  the  College  of  Poor  Clerks,  or  St. 
Leonard's  College,  from  its  vicinity  to  St.  Leonard's 
church.  It  appears  from  the  foundation-charter, 
that  there  had  been  an  hofpital  in  the  fame  place, 
for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  pilgrims  of 
different  nations,  who  crowded  to  St.  Andrew's, 
to  pay  their  devotions  to  the  arm  of  St.  Andrew, 
which  wrought  a  great  many  miracles.  At  length, 
however,  the  faint's  arm  being  tired  with  that 
laborious  kind  of  work,  or  thinking  he  had  done 
enough,  the  miracles  and  the  conflux  of  pilgrims 
ceafed,  and  the  hofpital  was  deferted.  The  prior 
and  convent,  who  had  been  the  founders  and  were 
the  patrons  of  the  hofpital,  then  filled  it  with  old 
women.  But  thefe  old  women  produced  little  or 
no  fruit  of  virtue  or  devotion,  and  were  turned  out. 
Tht  prior  and  convent  having  repaired  the  church 
and  hofpital  of  St.  Leonard,  refolved  to  convert 
them  into  a  college,  to  confift  of  a  matter,  or  prin- 
cipal; four  chaplains,  two  of  which  were  to  be 
regents  j  and  twenty  fcholars,  who  were  firft  to  be 
taught  the  languages,  and  then  the  liberal  arts  and 
fcienccsi  and  fix  of  them  who  were  thought  moft 
fit,  fhould  then  apply  with  great  ardour  and  vehe- 
ment reading  to  the  ftudyof  theology  under  the 
principal.  Such  of  thefe  fcholars  as  were  found 
fitted  for  it  were  to  be  taught  mulic,  both  plain 
fong  and  defcant.    The  foundation-charter  to  this 

purpolc 
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purpofc  was  executed  by  the  archbiihop,  the  prior, 
and  chapter,  at  St.  Andrew's,  Auguft  £Oth,  A.  D. 
15 1 2.  By  another  charter  the  prior  and  chapter 
endowed  this  college  with  all  the  houies,  lands,  and 
revenues  which  had  belonged  to  St.  Leonard's 
hofpital.  Both  thefe  charters  were  confirmed  by 
royal  charter,  dated  at  Edinburgh  February  20th, 
A.D.  1513s". 

Nurferies  for  the  education  of  youth,  and  pre- 
paring them  for  the  univerfities,  were  not  now 
wanting  in  any  confiderable  town  in  Britain  j  and 
fome  very  illuftrious  ones  were  founded  in  this 
period  5  as  St.  Paul's  fchool  by  doftor  Collet, 
Ipfwich  fchool  by  cardinal  Wolfey,  Weftfninfter 
fchool  by  Henry  VIII.  and  many  others,  both  in 
England  and  Scotland. 


**3  Ex  Archiv.  Univcrf.  St.  And. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Hiftory  of  the  Arts  in  Great  Britain,  from  the 
Acceffion  of  Henry  VIl.  A.  D.  1485,  to 
the  Acceffion  of  Edward  VI,  A*  D.  1547. 

SECTION  I. 
Hi/lory  of  the  neceffary  and  ufeful  Arts. 

FROM  the  acceffion  of  the  Tudors,  and  the 
union  or  extin&ion  of  thofe  fa&ions  that  dif- 
trafted  England,  a  period  of  comparative  tran- 
quillity commences;  a  long  period,  protra&ed 
almoft  to  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century, 
during  which  the  Englifh  nation  was  neither  ex- 
hauftcd  by  its  wars  abroad,  not  much  difquieted  by 
Vol.  XII.  S  dome  (tic 
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domcftic  fcdition.  Such  rcpofe  was  propitious  id 
arts  and  commerce ;  and  the  country,  recovering 
from  the  calamities  of  internal  difcord,  continued 
afterwards  in  a  ftate  of  flow,  but  progreffive  im- 
provement. A  few  years  fuffice  to  repair  the  dif- 
afters  inflidled  by  war;  but  during  the  period 
allotted  to  the  prcfent  volume,  the  effedts  of  the 
civil  wars  were  fometimes  prolonged,  after  the 
daufes  from  which  they  originated  had  ceafed  to 
operate. 

Agricui.  To  the  devaftations  produced  by  the  civil  wars 
chTn^d  may  be  juftty  attributed  the  decay  of  population, 
for  paftur-  and  in  fome  meafure  the  decreafe  and  disappearance 
*gc"  both  of  predial  and  domeftic  fervitude.  The  bondf- 
men,  fo  numerous  formerly,  were  either  confumed 
in  battle,  emancipated  for  their  fervices,  or  enabled, 
by  the  frequent  fluctuations  of  property,  to  regain 
their  freedom.  Proprietors  were  obliged  to  eon* 
vert  into  pafturage  thofc  demefnes  which  their 
flaves  and  cottagers  had  formerly  cultivated"4  3  and 
while  the  cftates  of  either  party  were  alternately 
wafted,  it  was  foon  difcovered  that  flocks  and  herds 
were  better  adapted,  than  the  produce  of  agricul- 
ture, to  fuch  troublcfome  times.  They  might  be 
removed  with  eafe  on  the  irruption  of  an  enemy, 
or  difpofed  of  fecretly,  if  the  proprietor  were  in- 
volved in  the  misfortunes  of  his  party.  A  meafure 
recommended  by  its  expediency  was  generally 
adopted,  and  continued  prevalent,  when  no  neceflity 
required  fuch  precaution.  When  government, 
under  Henry  VII.  and  his  fon,  had  attained  to  fta« 

H4  See  rol.  x.  ch.  5.  fed.  1. 
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bility,  when  its  vigour  reprefled  the  depredatidrii 
bf  the  barons,  and  precluded  the  danger  of  a  future 
revolution,  the  converfion  of  arable  lands  into  pas- 
ture, increafed  through  England  to  a  dangerous' 
extreme.  Ihclofufes  were  multiplied,  demefne  land* 
were  extended,  till  the  farms  of  the  hufbandmen 
were  appropriated  to  pafturc  their  houfefc  were  de- 
molilhcd  or  permitted  to  decay,  while  a  fe*  herdf- 

,  taen,  fewer  than  are  ufualljr  allotted  to  pafturage, 
fupplanted  the  yeomen,  and  occupied,  by  means  of 

i  iriclofures,  the  largeft  eftatcs1,$.  Landlords,  it  is  pro- 
bable, were  ftilldefirotis  of  retaining  thfc  management 
of  thofe  lands,  the  culture  of  which  they  had  formerly 
conducted  by  their  villains  or  cottagers ;  riftd  theif 
tenants,  accuftomcd  hitherto  to  the  mod  moderate 
rtrits,  were  unwilling  to  fubmit  to  an  unufual  ad- 
Vance.  But  the  circumftances  mbft  detrimental  to 
agriculture  may  be  difcovered  ift  the  reftri&ioni 
attending  the  exportation  of  grain,  add  the  conftant; 
pfcrhaps  the  increafing,  fcdnftimption  of  Engltfh 
frooh  At  a  former  period,  the  exportation  of  corrt 
had,  in  certain  circumftances,  been  permitted,  and 
its  importatidn  regulated  by  different  ftatutes"** 
but  by  thefe  ftatutes  a  diforetionary  control  was 
committed  to  the  king ;  and  there  is  reafon  to  believe 

\  that  the  operations  of  prerogative  were  feldom  fa- 
vourable, or  exerted,  unlefs  for  the  purpofe  of  par- 
tial monopolies  and  pernicious  reftraints.  During 

3SS  Bacon*  p.  44*  tiollihgihed't  Defcription  of  Eogland,  p.  1 054 
Strype,  rol.  i.  p.  391.   Stowe,  p.  511. 

n*  See  roU  x»  ch.  5.  felt,  1.  ch.  6. 
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thc  prcfcnt  period,  the  manufa&ure  of  cloth  was 
encouraged  and  augmented,  by  the  refinement  of 
Europe  in  tafte  and  drefs ;  and  although  the  manu- 
factures of  England  were  now  confidcrable,  thofe 
of  the.  Netherlands  were  (till  fupported  by  large 
exportation*  that  increafed  the  demand,  and  en- 
hanced the  value,  of  Englifh  wool.  A  fyftera  of 
management,  lucrative  but  pernicious,  was  thus 
promoted ;  lucrative  to  landholder^,  but  pernicious 
to  the  country. 

The  fyftem  was  fcverely  felt  in  its  conlcqucnces; 
in  the  beggary  and  diminilhed  population  of  the 
peaiants.    Hamlets  were  ruined  by  oppreffive  en- 
croachments ;  townfhips  and  villages  of  an  hundred 
families  were  reduced  to  thirty,  fomedmes  to  ten* 
Some  were  defolate,  demoliihed  by  the  avarice  of 
unfeeling  proprietors  >  others  were  occupied  by  a 
/hepherd  and  his  dognT.    Thefc  representations 
Are  tranfaritted  by  cotemporarics,  and  perhaps  are 
exaggerated  *  yet  a  country  appropriated  to  pafhir- 
age  is  thinly  inhabited,  and  mud  be  depopulated, 
.  by  inclofures  multiplied  for  the  purpofe  of  rearing 
iheep,  and  retrenching  fcrdfmen.    England,  at  a 
fubfequent  period,  was  regarded  as  better  adapted 
for  grazing  than  tillage  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, the  lands  in  culture  were  computed  at  a 
fourth  of  the  kingdom 9* ;  yet  the  kgiflature  were 
never  inattentive,  but  interpofed  repeatedly  (with 
what  fuccefs  may  bejuftly  fufpe&ed)  to  enforce 
cultivation,  and  reprefs  the  inordinate  increafe  of 

»7  Strypc,  vol.  i.  p.  39*.  Latuntr't  Scrmoa*  p.  !%• 
Stowc,  p.  *•  Hollbglhcd,  p#  108, 
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pafturcs.   Early  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  reign,  a 

ftatute  was  enadted  for  the  future  fupport  of  thofc 

i     houfes  of  hufbandry,  to  which  twenty  acres  had 
been  formerly  annexed ;  fandlioncd  by  the  forfeiture 

1  of  half  the  rents,  till  the  lands  were  occupied,  and 
thehoufc?  rebuilt ,3f.  Severe  forfeitures  are  not 
eafily  e;  ,;d  ;  and  it  appears  that  a.pra&ice  dic- 
tated by  private  gain,  was  neither  fopprefled  by 
the  vigilance  of  law,  nor  counteracted  by  the  legal 
extortion  of  the  monarch.  A  ftatute  ena£ted  under 
his  fuccefipr,  expatiates  in  the  preamble,  with  ap- 
parent truth,  on  the  extent  of  the  mifchief,  and 
feelingly  enumerates  the  complicated  miferies  which 
the  increafe  of  fhecp,  and  extenfion  of  paftures, 
had  infli&ed  on  the  poor1*0.  The  flocks  of  indi- 
viduals, which  fometimes  exceeded,  and  often 
amounted  to  twenty  thoufand  fheep,  were  reftri&ed 
to  two  thoufand ;  an  inadequate  remedy,  fruftrated 
apparently  by  the  partial  exception  of  hereditary 
opulence.  Had  the  reftraints  impofed  on  the  ex* 
portarion  of  corn  been  transferred  to  wool,  the. 
internal  confumption  would  have  foon  regulated  the 
wfpe£tivc  prices  of  thofc  articles ;  the  proportion 
between  arable  and  pafture  lands  would  foon  have 
been  adjufted,  and  the  declining  cultivation  of  the 
country  prevented,  An  improved  cultivation  was 
.  referred,  however,  for  a  future  period,  when  per- 

I    fecutions  extirpated  manufactures  from  the  Ne- 
therlands j  when  the  exportation  of  EngHlh  wool 

>     had  fubfided,  and  its  price  diminiflicd,  the  farmer 

119  Stat.  4  Hen.  VII.  c.  19.   Bacqn,  p,  44* 
H°*S  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13.. 
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or  landholder,  difappointed  of  his  former  exuberant 
profits,  difcovered  the  neccffity  of  refuming  the 
plough,  and  again  reftoring  his  paftures  to  culture. 
$tate  of  While  hufbandry  fufftrcd  /uch  general  difcoun- 
Agncui-  tcnancCf  much  improvement  in  its  operations  is  not 
to  be  expe&cd.  A  treatife  of  hufbandry,  afcribed 
to  Fitzhcrbert,  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  to 
Henry  VIII.  explains  thofe  operations  chiefly 
pra&ifed  and  mod  approved.  The  inftruments 
were  nearly  the  fame  with  ours  ;  and  as  they  hare 
continued,  during  fucceflivc  generations,  with  little 
alteration,  are  probably  not  fufceptible  of  much 
improvement.  The  operations  of  hufbandry  were 
conduced  apparently  with  more  fkill  than  in  former 
periods.  Directions  are  given  for  draining,  clearing, 
and  inclofing  a  farm ;  and  for  enriching  and  reduc- 
ing the  foil  to  tillage.  Lime  and  marl  are  ftrongly 
recommended,  but  appear  to  have  feldom  been 
employed  as  manure.  Fallowing  was  pra&ifed  as 
preparatory  to  wheat,  but  not  that  rotation  of  crops 
and  fallows  which  invigorates  the  foil  or  prefcrves 
its  nutritipn'l-.  When  a  field  was  exhaufted  by 
fuccefiive  harvefis  the  farmer  fuffered  it  to  reft  till 
recruited,  aqd  proceeded  to  cultivate  a  frefh  field 
from  a  part  of  his  paftures.  An  improved  cultiva- 
tion is  produced  by  the  (kill  and  traditional  know- 
ledge which  farmers  accumulate ;  and  the  produce 
of  their  labour  may  enable  us  to  eftimate  with  fuf- 
ficient  precifion  their  knowledge  and  fkill.  Sixteen 
and  twenty  bufhels  are  affigned  by  Hollingfbed  as 

H1  Fitzherbcrt's.  Surveying*  Sc  Hufrandiie,  1539,  reprinted  Lon- 
don 1767. 
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the  ufual  return  of  an  acre  of  wheat ut;  a  poor 
return,  that  argues  a  fordid  degree  of  cultivation ; 
yet  let  us  remember  that  at  prefent,  in  the  fertile 
*nd  beautiful  vale  of  Gloucefter,  eighteen  bufhels 
are  tKe  common  produce  obtained  from  an  acre  *41. 
The  prices  were  various  j  in  years  of  fcarcity  fcl- 

'  dom  exceeding  the  prefent  rates ;  but  in  thofe  of 
abundance,  from  a  reftri&ed  exportation,  too  low 
perhaps  to  afford  an  adequate  recompence  to  the 
farmer.  The  greateft  dearth  appears  to  have  hap- 
pened in  i486,  when  the  quarter  of  wheat  fold  at 
il.  4-s.  (equal  to  il.  17s.  of  our  prefent  money)  j 

I  but  in  fubfequent  years  the  prices  fubfided  fome- 
times  to  4s.  (equal  to  6s.  of  our  modern  coin), 

j     Famine  and  peftilence  afflicted  the  country  in  1521, 

;  and  raifed  the  quarter  to  20s,  (about  il.  us.); 
but  in  1527,  though  many  periflied  in  London  from 

I  hunger,  a  large  and  feafonable  importation  from 
Dantzicfc  reftrifted  the  price  to  15  s.  344    It  is  ob- 

|  fervable  that  the  dearths^  fo  frequent  in  former 
times,  are  generally  attributed  by  our  ancient  chro- 
nicles to  the  rigoqr  of  the  feafons  j  and  with  fome 
truth,  for  whenever  the  picture  is  languid,  every 
unexpected  alteration  of  weather  muft  influence 
the  harveft,  and  produce  an  immediate  deficiency 
of  grain. 

Leafes,  though  not  uncommon,  were  hitherto 
precarious ;  neither  protedting  the  tenant  from  the 
entry  of  purchafers,  nor  fecuring  his  intcreft  agaioft 

J4^  Hollingfl-ted,  p.  no. 

Z+*  Mar/hal'$  Rural  Oeconomy  of  Glouctftcrftiirt,  Tel.  i«  p. 
Stowe,  p.  471.  481.  526,  536. 
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the  operation  of  fiftirious  recoveries.   To  reinffatft 
him  when  expelled  by  a  new  proprietor,  an  aftion 
of  cjedtmcnt  was  fuftained,  about  the  14  Hen.  VII. 
in  courts  of  law ;  but  to  reftore  him  againft  a  reco- 
very required  and  obtained  the  authority  of  a  fta- 
tute       Leafes  for  three  exifting  lives  are  recom- 
mended by  Fitzherbert,  to  enable  tenants  whofe 
fole  ftock  is  their  perfonal  labour,  to  furround  their 
farms,  and  divide  them  by  hedges  into  proper  in- 
clofures;  by  which  operation,  he  fays,  "  If  an  acre 
"  of  lande  be  worth  fix  pens,  or  it  be  inclofed,  k 
cc  will  be  worth  eight  pens  when  it  is  inclofed,  by 
"  reafon  of  the  compoftyng  and  dongyng  of  the 
"  catell346."   But  the  advantage  which  he  chiefly 
propofes  to  the  farmer  is  more  oeconomical,  the 
prefervation  of  his  corns  without  the  expence  of 
maintaining  herdfmen.    England,  it  is  probable,  to 
a  fordid  practice  introduced  into  pafturage  and 
adopted  in  hufbandry,  is  indebted  for  thofe  in- 
clofures  and  minute  fubdivifions  which  diftinguilh 
its  appearance  from  other  countries,  which  increafe 
its  fertility,  and  beftow  on  its  plains  the  inter- 
changeable diverfity  of  rich  culture  and  luxurious 
woodlands. 

Scotland  during  the  prefent  period  had  her  hifto- 
rians 5  but  fuch  hiftorians  as  were  too  much  ena- 
moured of  great  achievements  to  record  the  minute, 

14>  BUckftone,  vol.  iii,  p.  199.  *i  Hen  VIII.  c.  5.  The  aftion 
of  eje&ment  was  perhaps  of  an  earlier  date $  but  its  benefit  was  not 
extended  to  tenants  till  this  period, 

14A  Sunreyinge,  p.  95. 

yet 
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yet  inftru&ive  incidents  of  their  own  times.  The 
I    fituation  of  their  country,  of  its  arts  and  com- 
I    pierce,  is  feldom  mentioned,  ordefcribed  fo  flight- 
I    ly  that  it  is  impoflible  to  difcover,  not  perhaps  to 
I    conjedure  with  precifion,  the  ftate  of  cultivation 
I    to  which  the  country  had  attained.   Its  lands  had 
I   formerly  been  held  in  ward,  a  military  tenure,  in 
Scotland  peculiarly  opprcflive ;  on  the  feudal  for- 
feiture, or  during  the  wardflnp  of  the  vaflal,  every 
fubordinate  grant  was  fufpended ;  his  tenants  were 
removed,  his  fub-vaflals  eje&ed  by  the  lord  of  the 
fee.   Infeudations  for  rent  had  in  1457  been  re- 
commended, perhaps  ineffedhially,  by  parliament; 
but  a  ftatute  enafted  in  1503  **7,  authorized  the 
king  and  his  vaffals  to  make  fuch  infeudations  for 
an  adequate  rent,  and  exempted  the  grants  from 
the  operation  of  ward.    A  partial  cultivation  was 
thus  promoted  i  but  the  peafant's  pofleffion  was 
cither  precarious,  or  his  leafe,  which  feldom  ex* 
tended  to  five  years,  of  a  duration  too  Ihort  to 
encourage  improvement.    His  pofleffion  was  pre- 
carious, but  it  was  maintained  by  a  general  combina- 
tion againft  intruders  5  new  tenants  were  removed 
by  murder,  and  the  peafants,  according  to  a  cotem- 
i    porary,  neither  inclofed  nor  planted,  nor  endea- 
voured to  meliorate  the  fterility  of  the  foil ,4i.  A 
perfuafion  prevails  that  Scotland  formerly  was  a 
cultivated  country;  but  the  ftate  of  agriculture 
muft  have  ,  been  poor  and  languid  that  required  for 
its  encouragement  a  new  tenure,  and  a  perpetuity 
inftead  of  a  temporary  intcreft,   The  fummit  of  a 

147  Black  A&f>  p.  4*.  57.  *4*  Major's  Hift.  p.  7* 

mountain 
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mountain  may  be  marked  by  the  plough ;  but  be- 
fore the  vallies  were  cleared  of  wood,  tillage  was 
neceffarily  confined  to  hills.    Religious  houfes  j 
might  derive  a  large  revenue  of  wheat  from  lands  j 
productive  of  none  at  prefent  j  but  before  the  efta-  j 
blifhment  of  regular  markets,  while  the  articles  of 
commerce  were  procured  with  difficulty,  feudal 
proprietors  ftipulated  with  their  vafials  for  what- 
ever their  domeftic  confumption  required.  Wheat 
at  a  future  period  was  fupplied  from  England,  for 
the  produce  of  the  country  confifted  chic  By  of  osgs 
and  barley  *49. 

Gardening,  during  the  diftraftions  of  the  civil 
wars,  had  been  much  neglefted ;  but  now  it  was 
profecuted  with  more  affiduity,  and  with  fuch  fuc-  j 
cefs,  that  to  the  prefent  period  is  afcribed  the  intra-  | 
duftion  of  various  fruits  and  vegetables  formerly 
known  and  produced  in  England.    The  fruit  gar- 
den was  enriched  ipdeed  by  large  acceffions  from 
foreign  countries,  and  apricots,  melons,  and  cur- 
rants from  Zante  were  introduced,  for  the  firft  time, 
in  the  fixteenth  century,  about  the  middle  of  Henry 
the  Eighth's  reign 3i0.    That  fallads,  cabbages,  and 
other  vegetables  were  unknown  till  then,  is  a  gene- 
ral, but  I  believe  a  miftaken  opinion.    Sallads  are  | 
mentioned  early  in  Edward  the  Fourth's  reign;  j 
and  if  we  may  credit  Holiinglhed,  cabbages,  tur- 
nips, and  other  roots,  the  produce  of  the  garden, 
had  been  known  and  cultivated,  but  afterwards  neg- 

W  Fyne  Moryfon't  Itinerary,  part  iii.  p.  155. 
Ho  Anderfbn,  vol.  i.  p.  338.  355.  36a. 
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Iected,*\  The  introduction  of  the  cherry  Is  alfii 
afcribed  to  the  latter  part  of  the  prefent  period, 
but  we  have  difcovered  it  already  in  the  thirteenth 
century  $  nor  was  it  afterwards  extirpated  or  for- 
gotten in  England  ,5\ 

Gardening,  however,  was  pra&ifed  more  for  Parts, 
utility  than  pleafure,  and  confided  chiefly  in  the 
culture  of  cfculent  herbs  and  fruits*    The  pleafure 
garden  was  referved,  I  believe,  for  Elizabeth's 
reign,  when  a  fquare  parterre  was  inclofed  with 
walls,  (cooped  into  fountains,  and  heaved  into 
terraces.  Yet  the  large  and  numerous  parks  of  the 
nobility  may  be  regarded  either  as  contrafted  fo- 
r    refts,  or  extended  gardens  J5\    Their  extent  com- 
|    prehended  feveral  miles,  and  their  number,  in  Kent 
|    and  Eflex  alone,  amounted  to  an  hundred  ,5\  Such 
large  inclofures  were  peculiar  to  England,  and  bet- 
ter entitled  to  the  appellation  of  pleafure  grounds, 

3S>  feniTs  Original  Letter!,  vol.  i.  p.  *88.   Hollingfhed,  p.  108. 
35*  Vide  vol.  viii.  ch.  5.    It  appears  to  have  been  common,  from 
tie  following  rude  verfes,  printed  anno  1496,  but  compofed,  perhaps, 
at  an  earlier  period : 

4t  Who,  that  mannyth  bym  vfyth  hit  kyne, 
•«  And  clofyth  his  crofte  wyth  cherry  trees  j 
"  Shall  have  many  heggec  brokynnt, 
"  And  alfo  full  lytylUgood  fervyea." 

Herbert's  Typographical  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  1x9. 
3>I  Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iv.  p.  1*6. 
3H  Hollingihed,  p.  104.  The  earl  of  Northumberland  pofleffed  fa 
Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  York  (hi  re,  twenty-one  parks* 
containing  five  tboufand  feven  hundred  and  fevenry-one  red  and  fallow 
deer,  from  which  his  table  was  fupplied  with  twenty  bucks  in  fummcr 
and  twenty-nine  does  in  winter.  Setting  Lent  afide,  this  was  more 
than  a  deer  a  week.  Betides  thefe,  he  had  feveral  parks  in  Suflcjc, 
and  other  fouthern  counties,  Northumberland  HwJMd  Boot. 

than 
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than  thofe  gardens  of  a  future  period,  that  exhibited 
in  the  vegetable,  the  mimic  appearance  of  the  ani- 
mal creation. 

In  Scotland^  different  laws  were  cnafted  for  plant* 
4ng  groves  and  enclofing  with  hedges*  a  proof  that 
the  woods  were  nearly  cxhaufted,  and  that  no  pro- 
yifion  had  been  ipade  to  renew  them.  By  the  fame 
(latutes  the  formation  of  orchards,  gardens,  and  parka 
for  deer,  is  impofed  on  the  landholders,  as  a  ncccf- 
fary  improvement  j  buc  a  fpirit  of  improvement  is 
excited  in  a  country  by  caufes  very  different  from  the 
penalties,  or  the  barren  injunctions  of  ftatutes155. 

The  culture  of  hops  in  the  prefent  period  was 
either  introduced  or  revived  in  England ,  and  flax 
was  attempted,  but  without  fuccek, .  though  en-  . 
forced  by  law 3S*.  Legiflature  at  that  time  endea- 
voured to  execute,  by  means  of  penalties,  thole 
national  improvements  which  have  fince  been  fil- 
tered and  cherilhed  by  bounties. 

To  the  pafllon  of  the  age,  and  the  predileftion 
of  the  monarch  for  fpjendid  tournaments,  may  be  ■ 
attributed  the  attention  beftowed  on  a  breed  of 
horfes,  of  a  ftrength  and  ftature  adapted  to  the 
weight  of  the  complicated  panoply  with  which  the 
knight  and  his  courfer  were  both  inverted.  Statutes 
of  a  Angular  nature  were  cna&ed,  allotting  for  deer 
parks  a  certain  proportion  of  breeding  mares,  and 
enjoining,  not  the  prelates  and  nobles  only,  but 
thofe  whofe  wives  wore  velvet  bonnets,  to  have 
ftallions  of  a  certain  fize  for  their  faddle. 

355  Black  Acls,  p.  104,  105.  108. 

J**  Hollingflwd,  p.  no,  m.   14  Heo.  VIII.  c.  4. 

legal  j 
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|  legal  ftandard  was,  fifteen  hands  in  horfes,  thirteen 
in  mares,  and  "  unlikely  tits"  were,  without  dif- 
tin&ion,  configned  to  execution1".  James  the 
Fourth,  with  more  propriety,  imported  horfes  from 
foreign  countries,  to  improve  the  degenerate  breed 
of  his  own  w\  Artificial  graffes  for  their  winter 
provender  were  ftill  unknown  i  nor  were  afles  pro- 

I  pagatcd  in  England  till  a  fubfequcnt  period  *5*.. 
There  is  a  certain  perfedtion  in  art  to  which  hu- 
man genius  may  afpire  with  fuccefs,  but  beyond 
which,  it  is  the  apprehenfion  of  many,  that  improve- 
ment degenerates  into  falfe  tafte  and  fantaftic  re- 
finement. The  rude  fimplicity  of  Saxon  archi- 
tecture was  fupplanted  by  the  magnificence  of  the 

r  ornamental  Gothic  i  but  magnificence  itfelf  is  at 
lad  exhaufted,  and  it  terminated  during  the  prefcnt 
period  in  a  ftile  which  fome,  with  an  allufion  to 
literature,  denominate  the  florid.  Its  chara&eriftics 

I    are  a  profufiorj  of  ornaments,  minute  yet  delicate ; 

|  a  finifhing  light  and  (lender,  from  which  apparent 
ftrength  and  folidity  recede \  walls  furmounted  by 
latticed  battlements;  windows  lefs  pointed,  but 
broad  and  open  s  roofs  divided  by  flight  ribs  into 
numerous  compartments,  fretted  curioufly  like 
rich  embroidery,  interfperfed  with  fculpture,  and 
fpangled  with  pencil  and  cluttering  decorations, 
like  thofe  grottoes  where  the  oozing  water  is  petri- 
fied before  it  diftils  from  the  vault.    It  is  a  ftile 

.  m  27  Hen.  VIII.  vol.  vi.    36  Hen.  VIII.  vol.  xiii.   Vide  Bar- 
ringtoB*t  Observation*  on  the  Statutes,  p.  443. 
S$S  Pitfcottie,  p.  153. 

if*  HttJliogihed,  p.sao*   Polydore  Virgil,  p.  13. 

7  cenfurable 
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cenfiirable  as  too  ornamental,  departing  from  the 
grandeur  peculiar  to  the  Gothic,  without  acquiring 
proportional  elfcgance ;  yet  its  intricate  and  redun- 
dant decorations  are  well  calculated  to  rivet  the 
cye>  and  amaze,  perhaps  to  bewilder*  the  mind* 
In  Somerfctftnre.4  a  county  devoted  to  the  caufe  of 
Lancafter,  feveral  churches  were  rebuilt  in  this  -ftile 
by  the  gratitude  or  policy  of  Henry  the  Seventh $ 
but  the  fuperb  chapel  which  he  credlcd  in  Weft- 
minfter  exhaufted,  it  is  probable,  every  ornament 
that  tafte  could  didiate,  or  piety  accumulate.  The 
expence  amounted  to  1 4,000 1.  in  quantity  upwards 
of  20,oool.  but  in  efficacy  equivalent,  perhaps,  to 
So,cool.  of  our  modern  coin ;  and  the  fabric  ex- 
hibits a  (plendid  fpecimen  of  Gothic  architecture, 
in  its  lateft,  perhaps  moft  degenerate  period.  Chrift 
Church  College  was  built  by,  Wolfcy  in  the  fame 
ftile,  and  with  fimilar  tafte;  but  the  geniiis  of  Go- 
thic architecture  languifh^d  after  the  death  of  that 
favourite,  and  expired  with  his  Sovereign.  Greciait 
archite&ure  was  then  introduced,  but  its  orders,  till 
a  purer  tafte  was  created,  were  intermixed  promif- 
cuoufly  with  thofe  of  the  Gothic,  producing  a  dis- 
cordant and  barbarous  affemblage SM. 

The  facred,  imparted  to  civil  architecture  a 
character  fo  fuited  to  the  profufe  magnificence 
of  Henry  the  Eighth.  His  predeceffors  had 
refided  in  cables,  or  in  houfes  conftruCted  with 
few  ornaments  and  litdc  conveniency m  $  but 

yidc  Wren's  Parentalia.    Bentham's  Hift.  of  Ely.  WartoiTt 
Obfervationi  on  Spencer.   Grofe's  Antiquities  of  England.  Pref. 

1««  The  Old  Palace  of  Wtftminftcr,  burnt  in  Henry  the  Eighth t 
reign,  was  a  fortified  place.    Howel*s  Londonopolis,  p.  346. 

after 
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after  the  invention  of  cannon,  arid  during  a  long 
feafon  of  profound  repofe,  the  utility  of  caftlei 
had  ceafed;  the  nobles  folicited  better  accom- 
modation! the  king  and  his  minifter  fupe riot- 
elegance.  Whitehall,  Nonfuch,  and  Hamptort 
Court  were  ere&ed,  the  former  by  Henry,  the 
hft  by  Wolfey,  in  the  florid  ftile  of  the  prefent 
period.  Whitehall  and  Nonfuch  have  perifhed, 
but  Wolfey's  magnificence  is  ftill  atteftcd  by 
Hampton  Court  j  a  refidence,  fays  Grotius,  be* 
fitting  rather  a  god  than  a  king  36\  Ancient 
buildings,  the  property  of  the  crown,  were  either 
repaired  or  renewed  by  Henry;  but  his  tafte 
and  rapacity  were  both  gratified  by  the  diffolu- 
tion  of  the  monafteries,  and  the  converfion  of 
religious  ftru&ures  into  royal  abodes.  Dartford 
wis  appropriated  to  his  ufe,  and  St.  James's 
transformed  from  a  nunnery  to  a  palace3*1.  His 
nobles  began  to  remove  the  martial  fronts  of 
their  caftles,  and  endeavoured  to  render  them 
more  commodious m  5  but  in  archite&ure  the 
nation  participated  neither  the  fpirit  nor  the 
tafte  of  its  fovereign.  The  manfions  of  gen- 
tlemen were  ftill  fordid  s  the  huts  of  the  pea- 
fentry  poor  and  wretched.  The  former  were 
generally  thatched  buildings  compofed  of  timber, 
or,  where  wood  was  fcarce,  of  large  pofts  in- 

Si  quit  opet  nefcit,  fed  quit  tamen  ille, 

Hamptoncourta  tuos,  confulat  ille  lares, 

Contulerit  toto  com  fparfa  palatia  raundo, 

Dicet  ibi  reges,  hie  habitare  Deos.  Gilotii  Poemata. 

tfJ  HollingOied,  p.  196.  Stowe's  Surrey.  Rymer,  vol.  xir.  p.  563, 
P4  Hoilingflied,  p,  194, 

fcrtcd 
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fcrted  in  the  earth,  filled  up  in  the  interftices 
with  rubbifh,  plaftered  within,  and  covered  on 
the  outfide  with  coarfe  clay  The  latter  were 
flight  frames,  prepared  in  the  forcfts  at  a  finall 
ezpence,  and,  when  ereftcd,  probably  covered  with 
xnud,6\  In  cities,  the  houfes  were  conftru&ed 
moftly  of  the  fame  materials,  for  bricks  were 
ftill  too  coftly  for  general  life;  and  the  ftories 
feem  to  have  projected  forward  as  they  role  in 
height,  intercepting  funfhine  and  air  from  the 
.  ftreets  beneath  *\  The  apartments,  Erafimis 
obferves,  were  ftifling,  lighted  by  lattices,  fo 
contrived  as  to  prohibit  the  occafional  and  lalu- 
tary  admiflion  of  external  air.  The  floors  were 
of  clay  ftrewed  with  rufhes;  but  in  the  frequent 
renewal  of  thefe  (they  remained  for  years  a 
foul  receptacle  of  every  pollution)  we  difcovcr 
nothing  of  the  fcrupulous  cleanlinefs  that  attends 
the  Englifli'".  A  more  pleafing  pifture  is  ex- 
hibited in  an  ancient  ballad,  of  a  ruftic  habi- 
tation on  the  borders  of  England.  The  houfc 
was  divided  into  two  apartments;  the  outer  for 
lervants;  the  inner  a  chamber  for  the  pcafant 
and  his  wife3*9;  and  on  this  Ample  plan,  which 
is  ftill  retained  in  a  part  of  Scotland,  farmers 
houfes  were  generally  conftrulted.  Chimnies 
were  appropriated  to  larger  manfions  *  but  the 
fire  was  kindled  againft  a  reredojje  in  the  mid- 

)**  Hollingihed,  p.  it 7. 

3*6  37  Hen.  VII.  c.  6.  Fenn't  Originil  Letters,  toI.  iit.  p.  141. 
1*7  Hollingihed,  p.  i8S.  Anderfon,  toI.  i.  p.  S37-  Stmtt't  Antiq. 
▼©!•  ii.  p.  46.  Erifmi  Bpift.  43*. 

1*9  Piokerton't  Ancient  Scottiih  Poems,  Tol.i#  p.  6j.  vol.  ii.  39s. 
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die  of  the  hall,  and  the  fmoke  efcaped  through  a 
perforation  in  the  roof  "\ 

In  military  archite&ure,  whatever  improvements  Military. 
Were  produced  on  the  continent,  few  alterations 
were  adopted  in  Britain.    Ancient  caftles  were 
much  diminiflied,  nor  was  it  the  policy  of  the 
crown  to  rebuild  them.   As  fortreflcs,  they  were 
dangerous  yet  not  fecure;  dangerous  to  public 
tranquillity,  yet  not  fecure  againft  regular  ficges. 
Neither  their  ftrcngth  nor  conftrudtion  was  calcu- 
lated, after  the  invention  of  artillery,  to  annoy  be- 
fiegers,  or  refill  the  continued  impreflion  of  cannon. 
Low  batteries  inftead  6f  turrets,  and  inftead  of 
fquare  or  circular,  angular  ramparts  were,  after  the 
application  of  artillery  to  fieges,  improvements 
requifite  in  military  architecture ;  yet,  unlefs  fome 
platforms  of  'cannon  for  the  protection  of  the 
Thames,  and  a  few  block-houfcs,  too  infignificant 
to  acquire  a  name,  no  new  fortifications  were 
crefted  in' England  by  either  of  the  Henries  *\ 
Their  vigilance  reprefled  or  prevented  internal 
difcord,  and  the  caftles  upheld  on  the  borders  were 
fufficient  to  refill  the  incurfions  of  the  Scots. 

In  manual  operations  (kill  and  dexterity  increafe  Metallic 
iflfenfibly ;  nor  is  it  poflible,  nor  is  it  the  fcope  of  mu 
this  hiftory,  to  mark,  in  the  progrefsof  the  arts,  the 
filent  improvement  acquired  by  the  artift.  ^Ve 
may  remark,  however,  that  the  incfeafing  refine- 
ment q(  the  period  was  conducive  to  the  perfection, 

*?•  Heffinffktd,  i89. 

I7>  Polyttort  Virgil,  Hift.  p.  15.   Stowe,  p.  576*  Holfegfcd, 
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as  well  as  to  the  increafe  of  the  metallic  arts.  The 
luxury  of  the  table  defcended  to  citizens,  requiring 
fo  generally  the  ufe  of  plate,  that  there  arc  few,  lays 
Polydore,  whofe  tables  are  not  daily  provided  with 
fpoons,  cups,  and  a  falt-ccllar  of  filver.  Thofc  of 
a  higher  fphere  affefted  a  greater  profufion  of 
plate"*;  but  the  quantity  accumulated  by  cardinal 
Wolfcy,  though  the  precious  metals  are  now  fo 
copious,  ftill  continues  to  excite  our  furprilcm. 
Anno  At  Hampton  Court,  where  he  feafted  the  French 
,5*s"  ambaffadors  and  their  fplendid  retinue,  two  cup- 
boards, extending  acrofs  the  banquet  chambers, 
were  piled  to  the  top  with  plate  and  illuminated ; 
yet  without  encroaching  on  thefe  oftentatious  repo- 
sitories, a  profufc  fcrvicc  remained  for  the  tables  m. 
From  the  complaints  of  the  people,  reiterated  even 

37*  Polydore  Virgil,  p.  i  His  tc/Kmony  is  explicit.  Yet  the 
fcarcity,  or  rather  total  want  of  plate  in  the  Northumberland  family, 
it  a  lingular  exception.  or  wooden  plates,  were  ufed  in  the  fa- 

mily, and  pewter  veflels  were  hired  on  folemn  fcftivals.  The  luxury 
of  London,  and  the  fouthern  countries  had  certainly  not  extended  to  the 
north,  where  old  families,  whofe  journeys  to  court  were  only  occa* 
fional,  and  never  voluntary,  affected  to  retain  the  manners  of  the  for- 
mer age.  (See  Lodge's  Illulrrations  of  Britiu  Hiftory,  vol.  i.)  Be- 
tides, the  Northumberland  family  was  feated  too  near  the  borders,  and 
its  cafiles  were  too  frequently  plundered  by  the  Scots,  for  any  quantity 
of  plate  to  be  accumulated  or  purchafed.  Northmhrlawd  BomfiUM  &*! • 

171  See  Cavendifh,  ch.  17. 

lH  Stowe,  pt  557.  Cavendifli.  Two  hundred  and  eighty  beds 
were  provided  for  the  gucfii  j  a  goodly  company.  "  Erery  chamber,** 
fays  Stowe,  "  had  a  bafon  and  an  ewer  of  filver,  a  great  livery 
"  pot  of  filver,  and  fome  gilt ;  yea,  and  fome  chambers  had  two 
"  Sirerypots  with  wine  and  beer;  a  filver  candleftick,  having  in  it 
"  two  fixes,  yet  the  cupboards  in  the  two  banqueting  chambers  were 
«•  not  ones  touched." 

6  ifl 
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in  parliament175,  we  may  infer  that  the  artificers 
were  often  foreigners ;  yet  in  one  art,  the  manu- 
facture of  pewter,  fuch  merit  was  imputed  to  £ng- 
li(h  workmen,  that  they  were  prohibited  by  ftatute 
from  quitting  the  realm,  or  imparting  their  myftery 
to  foreign  apprentices ,7tf.  Carving,  gilding,  em- 
broidery, the  making  of  clocks,  and  probably 
other  ingenious  metallic  arts,  had  been  pra£tifed  in 
monafteries ;  and  their  fupprefiion  furnifhed  a  con- 
fiderable  acceflion  of  ufeful  artifts  ™.  Pins,  fuch 
as  are  ufed  at  pre  lent,  were  fabricated  in  the  latter1 
end  of  the  prefcnt  period ;  yet  it  is  obfcrvable  that 
\  the  legiflature,  whofe  interference  in  .manufadtures 
is  leldom  falutary,  attempted  for  a  time  to  fupprefs 
this  trivial  but  ufeful  art m. 

I    While  foreign  artificers  were  difcountenanced  in  in  Scot- 
!  England,  an  oppofite  policy  was  attempted  in  Scot-  land* 
!  land ;  and  if  we  may  credit  hiftorians*7*,  workmen 
of  every  defcription  were  collected  from  different 
countries  by  James  the  Fifth.   His  endeavours  to 
introduce  manufactures,  or  to  improve  the  rude 
arts  that  were  praftifed  in  Scotland,  arc  reprefentcd 
as  partly  fuccefsful  j  but  they  were  partly  fruftratcd 
by  his  premature  death.    Mines  of  gold,  difcovered  Mine* 
during  his  father's  reign,  were  wrought  by  Germans 
under  his  dire&ions ;  and  from  thefe  mines,  the  firftf 

W  ,4  Hen.  VIIL  c.  »•    11  Hen.  Vltl.  c.  it.   s*  Hen.  VIII. 
c  1).   %%  Hen.  VIII.  c  16.        17*  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  4. 

W  Strypc,  vol.  i.  p.  37ft.   Fenn's  Qrig.  Let.  vol.  ii.  p.  31. 
34.,  3S  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6.   37  Hen.  VIII,  c.  13.  Anderfori* 
▼ol.  i.  p.  37s. 

M9  Pidcoute*  p.  tju  Hawtboraden,  p.  114, 
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in  Scotland,  it  is  faid  that  he  extra&ed  eonfiderable 
treafurc3,°.  It  is  poffible  that  their  produce,  while 
labour  was  cheap,  and  before  the  influx  of  wealth 
from  America,  might  have  been  valuables  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  undertaking  foon  ceafed  to 
defray  the  expence.  In  the  fame  region,  inftead  of 
the  precious  metals,  mines  of  the  richeft  lead  have 
been  finee  discovered ;  but  the  gold  that  was  for- 
merly fought  by  monarchs  is. reduced  to  a  few 
minute  fragments,  gathered  by  the  fhepherd  from 
the  fands  depofited  by  the  winter  torrents, 
ciothmg  The  clothing  arts,  if  retarded  formerly  by  the 
civil  diflenfions,  were  now  promoted  by  various 
circumftances*— the  tranquillity  of  the  period,  the 
policy  afcribable  to  Henry  VII.  the  magnificent 
court  which  his  fon  fupported,  and  the  gaiety,  tafte, 
and  refinement  of  the  age.  There  were  few  infur-  - 
regions,  and  thefe  tafofficient  to  fubvert  the  go- 
vernment. Henry  VII.  was  attentive,  next  to  his 
own,  to  the  national  interefti  and  when  he  laboured, 
both  by  treaties  and  private  afiiftance,  to  encourage 
the  fpirit  of  commercial  adventure,  we  may  pre- 
feme  that  manufactures,  die  true  fource  of  com- 
mercial ifttercourfe,  were  not  negleftedMJ.  It  is 
faid,  on  whac  account  I  have  not  difcovfered,  that 
the  woollen  manufacture  was  improved  and  ex- 
tended by  workmen  whom  his  bounty  allured  from 

tie  Hawthdrnden,  p.  rr*.  Boethiui,  Defcript.  Reg.  Scot.  p.  6. 
The  fpars  and  cryftalt  of  the  IcaoVhillt  are  eaMy  recognised  m  the 
}afpert»  rubies,  and  adamants,  with  «hkh  the  warm  inuginioea  of 
Boethius  hat  impregnated  thefe  hills. 

I*1  See  in  Leland's  Colleaanta,  rol.  nr.  p.  sot, an  iftAance  of  tbt 
king*i  attention  to  the  trad*  of  BrifUl,  then  declining. 

Flanders, 
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Flanders  *•%  and  it  is  certain  that  the  period  of 
EnglUh  profperity  commences  after  the  decline  of 
Bruges,  the  removal  of  its  commerce,  and  the 
difperfion  of  its  artifts.   The  (pfendid  difljpation 
of  his  ion's  reign  was,  if  ppfiiblc,  more  propitious 
to  ipanufa&ures,  than  the  father's  prudenle.  His 
policy  was  feldom  judicious  $  but  his  example 
feryed  to  diffufe  and  tp  countenance  a  tafte  for 
magnificence.   The  nobijity  and  gentry,  renoun* 
cing  their  former  rpftic  hofpitality,  frequented  his 
court,  where  their  fortunes  were  diflipated  in  a  mu- 
tual emulation  of  coftly  equipage  and  rich  attire. 
Nor  was  this  peculiar  to  courtiers,  or  confined  to 
the  Engltfhj  refinement  had  already  pervaded 
Europe,  and  inftru&ing  every  rank  to  afpire  to  a 
better  fituatjop  and  to  fupcrior  enjoyments,  re-a&ed 
on  commerce  from  which  it  originated,  and  redou- 
bled the  produce  of  thofe  manufadurcs  by  which  it 
was  gratified. 

It  muft  be  confeffied,  hpwever,  that  in  England 
the  drefs  of  the  wealthy,  and  in  fome  meafure  the 
homely  clothing  of  the  poorer  orders,  were  fupplied 
from  abroad.  Silks,  velvets,  apd  cloth  of  gold,  an 
article  at  that  time  in  high  eftimation,  were  im* 
ported  from  Italy  >  coarfe  fuftians  from  Flanders, 
of  a  texture  fo  durable  that  the  doublet  lafted  for 
two  years1".  The  mangfe&urcs  were  judicioufly 
confined  to  woollens,  the  extent  of  which  is  attefted 
in  different  ftatutes,  by  the  varieties  fabricated  and 
the  quantities  exported.    Of  a  (lighter  texture  or 


SH  Anderfon,      i.  p.  306. 

\*X  Ibid.  p.  306.  376.   11  Hen.  VII.  c.  a|« 
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inferior  quality  thirteen  different  cloths  are  enu« 
pierated;  but  the  fabrication  of  broad-cloth  was 
adjuftcd  and  regulated  with  an  anxious  precau- 
tion The  repeated  provifions  that  regard  «• 
portation,  may  convince  us  that  the  quantity  ex- 
ported was  then  confiderable  5  but  a  better  proof 
is,  difcovered  in  die  conftant  and  otherwife  un- 
accountable increafe  of  prices.  The  exportation 
pi  cloth  was  reftrained  by  ftatute,  till  Jhorny  rwvkd% 
or  completely  manufactured »  but  an  exception 
was  granted  in  i486,  for  rays,  vefles,  and  white 
woollens,  whofe  prices  exceeded  not  forty  (hillings. 
At  the  diftance  of  twenty-feven  years,  cloths  of 
the  fame  defcription  and  quality  acquired  an  ex- 
emption when  below  five  merks,  and  after  an 
interval  of  twenty  years  the  excepdon  was  again 
extended  to  four  pounds |,s.  It  is  true,  the  voice 
of  the  legiflature  is  not  always  the  organ  of  truth, 
but  credit  is  due  to  its  information  wherever  the 
times  extort  a  reludant  conccfiion.  The  manu- 
factures of  a  nation  are  commonly  eftimated  by 
its  pofitive  Ctuation  at  different  periods ;  a  jufter 
meafure  may  be  obtained  from  the  relative  fituarion 
of  other  ftates,  its  compedtors  and  rivals.  At  a 
time  when  the  manufactures  of  the  Netherlands 
were  profperous,  and  thofe  of  Spain  ftill  confider- 
able 3l6,  England,  indebted  to  neither  for  her  inter- 
nal confumption,  appears  to  have  furniihed  from 

S»4  Set  Stat.  Hen.  VII.  and  VIII.  paffim. 
1*5  Stat.  3Hen.VILc.il.  3  Hen.  VIII.  c.  7*  jHcq.VIII.  c.  3. 
sf  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13. 
**  Anderfon,  vol*  i.  jp.  349. 
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j    the  furplus  of  her  manufactures  a  large  exportation. 

'    Her  fales  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  Netherlands, 
then  the  emporium  of  exchange  through  Europe 
but  her  foreign  commerce  was  daily  extended; 
her  traders,  early  in  the  fixteenth  century,  diffufed  a. 
her  manufactures  through  the  Grecian  ifles  w,  and  'J" 
difcovcrcd,  in  the  middle  of  the  fame  century,  a 
new  market  in  the  Ruffian  empire. 

Such  were  the  woollen  manufa&urcs  of  England, 

j    more  extenfive  than  thofe  of  Spain,  and  rivalled 

I  only  by  thofe  of  Flanders.  Their  profperity  re- 
fulted  from  natural  caufes,  not  from  fyftems  con- 
certed by  the  legiflature,  whofe  regulations  are 
rarely  dictated  by  a  judicious  policy.  Regulations 
operate  as  reftrittions ;  but  the  wifdom  of  Henry 
VII.  is  chiefly  confpicuous  in  the  few  reftriftions 
impofed  on  trade.  Under  his  fucceflbrs  the  inter* 
pofition  of  parliament  was  frequent,  often  injurious, 
and  fometimes  productive  of  pernicious  monopo- 
lies. The  preparation  of  Yorkftiire  coverlets  was 
confined  to  York,  an  ancient  city,  depopulated, 
lays  the  ftatute,  by  the  neighbouring  villages  *Mj 
but  in  Worceftcrlhire  the  woollen  manufa&ures 
were  all  rcftridted,  for  a  fimilar  reafon,  to  five 
towns 9H.  At  a  former  period  the  exportation  of 
wooL  had  been  prohibited,  apparently  without 
efFcft;  but  a  power  devolved  on  prerogative,  of 
difpenfing  witfr  the  ftaujte,  operated,  it  is  probable, 

**7  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  part  H.  p.  96. 
!•*  34,  35  Hen*  VIII.  c.  10. 

iH  *5  Hen.  VIII.  c.  iS.  The  towns  were  Worcester,  EreOuin, 
Droitwish,  KUderminfter,  and  Broomfgrort, 
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in  occasional  monopolies A  patent  obtained 
by  the  city  of  York  for  (hipping  wool,  to  the  c*- 
clufion  probably  of  the  whole  county,  required  * 
formal  abrogation  in  parliament  The  export- 
ation of  wool  wag  immenfe;  in  one  year  fixtf 
cargoes  were  difpatched  to  the  Netherlands  from 
Southampton  alone  *\  To  agriculture  the  con- 
fequences  were  ruinous;  to  manufactures  perbapt 
they  were  falutary.  The  rude  produce  exceeded 
the  quantity  employed  at  home  *  the  furplus  there- 
fore was  wifely  exported;  and  every  exportation 
enabled  the  kingdom,  by  increafing  its  capital,  tb 
enlarge  the  circle,  and  increafe  the  produce  of  its 
own  manufactures.  But  for  an  early  and  lucrative 
exportation  of  wool,  England  might  ftill  have  been 
poor  and  wretched,  without  cultivation,  and  deftw 
tute  equally  of  arts  and  of  commerce. 

The  (mailer  manufa&ures  were  ftill  inconfider- 
able ;  confiding  principally  of  ribands,  laces,  and 
fimilar  articles  prepared  by  the  filk  company;  and 
felt  hats,  a  coarfe  manufa&ure  eftablifhed  in  Lou* 
don  after  the  acceffion  of  Henry  VIII.  *"  Cottons 
occur  in  the  ftatute-book;  an  appellation  be* 
ftowed,  I  fulpeft,  on  a  fpecies  of  woollen;  for 
linen,  even  the  coaifeft  dowlas,  was  derived  from 
Flanders  *\  Hemp  was  introduced,  and  its  cul- 
ture recommended;  not  however  for  the  weaver's 

19*  See  vol.  Tiii.  cb.  5.  »«  fti  Hen.  VIII.  e.  17. 

39*  Anderfon,  vol.  i.  p. 

W  19  Hen.  VII.  c.  ai.  AndertVp.  Stowt,  p.  S70.  Hat*, 
however,  are. of  greater  antiquity  |  they  are  mentioned  in  the  letter* 
published  by  Fenn,  and  were  probably  imported  by  the  FtaniaV  ft 
early  at  Hen.  IV.   See  Stratt's  Aotiq.  vol.  iii.  p.  Sj. 

m  at  Hen.  VIII.  c.  i+*   %?  Qen.  VIII.  c.  13, 

benefit, 
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benefit,  but  to  furnifli  materials  far  cordage  m4 
cables*1.  Tapeftry- weaving  was  attempted,  with 
what  fuccefs  is  uncertain m.  Among  the  fmaller 
manufactures  thofe  of  Scotland  might  probably  be 
included;  yet  He&or  Boethius,  partial  perhaps  to 
his  birth-place,  celebrates  the  woollen  manufactures 
of  Dundee,  and  aflures  us  that  cloths  of  the  whiteft 
and  moft  delicate  texture  were  fabricated  at  Dum- 
fries, and  exported  to  England,  Flanders,  France, 
and  Germany  w.  But  whatever  was  the  progrefi 
of  Scotland  in  arts  and  commerce,  her  hiftorians, 
regarding  the  fubjeft  as  ungracious,  have  main? 
tained  a  guarded  and  ambiguous  filence. 

The  Engliih  are  clafled  by  Erafmus,  with  fome  Art  4 
truth,  among  thofe  barbarians  that  arc  prone  to  w# 
war*'\  Is  it  the  genius  or  the  peculiar  misfortune 
of  the  nations  when  fecure  at  home,  to  fearch 
!     abroad  for  military  glory,  to  rejeft  the  tranquillity 
I     which  their  infular  iituation  has  always  proffered, 
and  in  the  wars  of  others,  to  which  they  ought  to 
I     have  no  acceifion,  to  fpend  profufely  their  ftrength 
and  treafures?  Henry  VII.  had  no  inclination, 
his  imprudent  fucceflbr  had  no  call,  to  unlheath  the 
fword*    His  example  is  the  fir  ft  of  an  Englifl* 
monarch  intcrpofing  to  regulate  the  balance  of 
Europe ;  but  his  vidtories  were  barren,  his  con- 
quells  tranfient,  and  fucceeding  princes  who  hav* 
imiuted  his  example  have  feldom  failed  to  inherit 

195  14  Hen.  VIII.  c.  4. 

If6  Dugdale's  Warwickfliire,  toI.  ii,  p.  584* 

1*7  Defcriptio  Scot,  pp.  3  &  5. 

*9*  Ad  Pbilip^um  P&neg.  Vid.  Jortin*t  life  of  Erafaut,  vol.  iu 
f.  171.  " 

his 
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his  fortune*  His  frequent  levies  prpferved  the 
national  arms  and  difcipline,  but  his  foreign  expe- 
ditions ferVec)  merely  to  enure  the  EnglUh  to  the 
recent  improvements  in  the  art  of  war. 
jtattng  Military  fervices  had  palled  into  defuetude,  or 
nqQ***  were  feldom  exa&cd  from  the  feudal  tenants,  unlefs 
for  the  purpofe  of  pecuniary  extortion.  Forces 
were  levied,  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  by 
commttfions  of  array,  for  expeditions  abroad  by 
indentures  for  foldicrs*99.  When  an  invafion  was 
apprehended  from  France  or  Scotland,  commiilions 
were  iffucd  through  the  different  counties,  for  muf- 
tcring  the  inhabitants  in  arms,  iclcfting  thole  that 
were  fitted  for  fervice,  and  arraying  them  according 
to  their  rank  and  weapons400.  Foreign  wars  were 
conduced  by  troops  of  mercenaries,  railed  by 
mutual  indenture  between  the  king  and  his  officers. 
An  indenture  between  the  earl  df  Kent  and  Henry 
VII.  provides,  that  the  former  (hall  furnilh  fix 
men  ac  arms,  including  himfelf,  each  attended  by 
*  page  and  cuftrel ;  fixteen  demilances,  fixty  archers 
on  foot,  and  twenty-one  mounted  on  horfeback; 
at  the  daily  pay  of  6d.  (equivalent  to  as.  6d.  of 
our  prefent  money)  for  each  of  the  archers; 
(equal  to  4s.)  for  the  demilances;  and  is.  6d.  (in 
its  efficacy  equal  to  7  s.  6d.)  for  the  men  at  .arms, 
their  attendants  and  horfes4o\  Such  indentures  are 
numerous,  and  were  certainly  lucrative ;  for  the  prin- 
cipal  nobility,on  the  fame  terms, contraftcd  tofurnilh 

39*  See  vol.  ii.  eh.  5.  Ce&.  i. 

4<»  Rymer,  vol.  xiii.  p,  300,  374.  39$. 

4®«  Rym.  vol.  xii.  p.  477. 

the 
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the  army  with  foldicrs.  Their  fervice  was  tempo* 
rary,  limited  commonly  to  the  fpace  of  a  year;  for 
urtlefs  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  inftituted  by  Henry 
VIL,  and  the  gentlemen  penfioncrs  by  his  fon,  (a 
band  of  archers  and  a  troop  of  horfe,)  a  military 
eftablifhment  was  unknown  in  England  40\ 

Their  weapons  and  armour  were,  with  little  Anns, 
variation,  fuch  as  the  afiize  of  arms  had  formerly 
appointed40*.  Men  at  arms,  whofe  prowefs  was 
moft  confpicuous,  held  the  higheft  eftimation ;  but 
the  ftrength  of  the  army  dill  confided  in  archers, 
cow  more  formidable  by  the  addition  of  halberts, 
which  they  pitched  on  the  ground  till  their  arrows 
were  exhaufted,  and  with  which  they  refilled 
the  impreffion  of  cavalry404.  Sometimes  they 
fought  intermixed  with  the  common  foldiers,  who 
were  armed  indifcriminately  with  bills  and  fpears40*. 
The  troops  were  diftinguifhed  by  fcarfs  and  badges ; 
but  the  diverfity  both  of  their  drefs  and  arms,  muit 
have  given  their  arrangements  a  modey  appear- 
ance40*. 

Two  hundred  years  had  elapfed  fince  the  difco-  Fin-anas 
very  of  gunpowder,  and  its  firft  application  to  the 
art  of  war;  but  fire-arms  of  a  portable  conftru&ion 
were  a  recent  invention,  that  gave  no  promife  of 
fupplanting  the  bow.  Hand-guns  were  firft  intro- 
duced ;  a  fpecies  of  fmall  culvcrin  without  a  ftock, 
fattened  to  a  tripod,  and  managed  like  a  fwivel 407 ; 

V*  Hall,  Hen.  VII.  p.  3.   Grofe's  Milit.  Antiq. 
401  See  vol.  vi.  ch.  5.  fe&.  1.         4°4  Herbert's  Hift.  p.  ao. 
40s  Strutt*  vol.  iii.  p.  9.  *6*  Grofc's  Milit.  Antiq. 

407  Daniel'*  Hift.  de  Milict. 

but 
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but  the  mulket,  mounted  on  a  ftock  and  difcharged  \ 
from  the  Ihoulder,  was  employed  in  152*,  *t  the 
fiege  of  Parma,  and  probably  foon  adopted  in 
England40*.    Its  form  was  clumfy,  and  its  weight 
inconvenient;  it  wa*  placed  on  a  reft,  and  din 
charged  by  a  match -lock ;  but  the  different  ope* 
rations  requifite  for  the  management  of  the  reft  and 
match  (for  adjufting  the  one,  and  blowing,  fixing, 
and  removing  the  other)  perplexed  the  foldier,  and 
tendered  his  difcharges  flow  and  irregular.  Muflcet^ 
to  facilitate  their  management,  were  then  reduced 
to  a  diminutive  fize,  till  a  ftatute  prohibited  thofe 
the  length  of  whole  ftock  and  barrel  was  kfs  than  a 
yard40*.   But  die  bow  was  ftill  preferred  for  its 
greater  difpatch,  and  in  the  hands  of  an  Englife 
archer  it  poflefied,  within  a  determinate  range,  a 
Readier  aim  and  a  greater  execution  4'\   The  muf- 
keteers  were  defedive  in  (kill ;  their  muflcets  pro- 
bably were  ill*conftru$ed,  yet  their  fire  was  fprmi- 
dable  to  the  men  at  arms,  whofe  tornefc  never  rc* 
lifted  the  ftroke  of  a  bullet, 
jiMkry.      The  improvements  produced  op  artillery  are,  at 
this  diftance,  neither  perceptible,  nor  of  much  im« 
portance.   Brafs  and  iron  ordnance  had  been  pro- 
cured from  the  continent,  till  a  foundery  for  cannoa 
was  eftablilhed  in  1 535,  by  Owen  an  Engliflirnan4". 
Such  a  foundery  had  been  attempted  in  Scodand  at 
an  earlier  period,  with  £bme  fucccfc,  by  Borthwick* 

4ot  Belay.  Herbert. 

4<*  si  Hen.  VIII.  c.  f .    Vide  Grofe't  Milit.  Antiq. 
4««  Life  of  Lord  Herbert,  p.  51. 
4"  Stowe, 

an. 
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an  artift  in  the  fervice  of  James  IV/1*  Moftars 
and  bombs  were  invented  in  1544,  by  foreigners 
whom  Henry  VIII.  employed  4,\ 

In  Scothnd  armies  were  levied  by  mufters $  and  scotlandj 
to  render  the  inhabitants  expert  at  arms,  weapon- 
Jhaws,  or  reviews,  were  appointed  four  rimes,  after- 
wards twice  a  year,  in  the  different  counties.  The. 
arms  to  be  provided  by  every  rank  were  adjufted 
I  as  in  England;  foits  of  armour  by  the  nobles, 
!  gentlemen,  burgefies,  and  others,  whole  rents  or 
whofe  goods  amounted  to  100 1.  >  jacks  of  plate  and 
ftcel  bonnets  by  pcrfons  of  inferior  rank  and  opu- 
lence, with  fwords  and  fpears,  or  inftead  of  the 
latter,  with  halberts  or  t£tde*axes,  boWs>  culterins, 
or  two-handed  fwords414.  The  fpear  (whole  length 
was  feventecn  feet)  was  the  national  weapon  1  a 
formidable  weapon  when  projected  by  a  fteady  and 
compaft  battalion.  But  the  Scottirtt  troops  were 
deficient  in  difcipiine ;  when  galled  at  a  diftance  by 
die  Englifh  archers,  their  impatience  often  preci- 
pitated their  fteps  and  difordered  their  ranks,  inter* 
cepced  the  ufc  of  their  unwieldy  (pears,  and  impelled 
them  promifcuoufly  on  the  fword  of  the  enemy. 

The  neceffary  or  ufcful  arts  may  be  concluded  Frintfitf. 
wkh  printing,  the  utility  of  which  is  acknowledged, 
not  merely  as  fubfervicnt  to  fide  nee,  but  as  conduc- 
ive to  the  perfection  of  whatever  miniftcrs  t» 

4"  Lefiy,  p*  3SS*  The  ?uns  were  caft  *n  Edinburgh  caftlt,  aiuf 
feme  of  them  remained  with  this  infeription  in  Lefly's  t  ime.  Machint 
turn  Scoto  Bofthuik  fabcicata  Roberto. 

4H  Stowc,  p.  5S4.  4f4  Black  Aa»,  p.  91.  1  jo,  1  jt. 

comfort 
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comfort  or  elegance.  Its  introduction  by  Caxton 
has  been  noted4'1;  its  improvement  under  his 
fucceflbr  was  fuch,  that  the  types  of  Wynken  dc 
Worde  have  ferved,  it  is  aflcrtcd,  for  Saxon  cha- 
ncers to  the  prefent  times  *16.  The  books  which 
he  printed  are  numerous  ;  but  Pinion,  Kartell,  and 
others  his  competitors,  contributed  equally  to  the 
improvement  of  printing.  The  publications  of 
thefc  early  printers  were  chiefly  of  a  popular  nature* 
legends,  romances,  religious  difcourfes  j  books  ne- 
ceflarily  popular  at  every  period,  becaufe  they  arc 
calculated  to  agitate  the  paffions,  or  amufe  the  un- 
tutored tafte  of  the  multitude.  Some  Latin  gram- 
mars were  al(b  printed ;  but  it  is  obfervable,  that 
after  the  revival  of  letters,  at  a  time  when  the 
ancients  were  ftudied,  their  languages  adopted,  and 
their  elegance  imitated,  Terence,  Virgil's  Eclogues, 
and  Tully's  Offices  were  the  only  clafikal  produc- 
tions of  the  Englifh  prcfs4lf.  But  the  printers 
were  either  tranflators  or  authors ;  their  literature 
feldom  extended  to  Latin  ;  they  had  few  claflkal 
readers  to  gratify,  and  their  own  vernacular  com- 
pofitions  coincided  happily  with  the  national  tafte. 
The  Germans  were  diverted  from  improving  their 
language,  by  their  numerous  prefles,  conduced  by 
fcholars  and  teeming  with  claffics;  but  the  books 
that  lifted  from  the  Englifli  prefs  were  adapted  to 
thofe  who  were  neither  learned  nor  untin&urcd 
with  letters,  and  promoted,  more  perhaps  than  the 

4»S  See  vol.  a.  cb.  5. 

4«6  Herbert's  Typographical  Antiq.rohi.  p,  1  if  4 
417  Id  pafficu 

ftudy 
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ftudy  of  the  ahcients,  the  early  refinement  of  the 

EngHfh  language* 

Thefe  printers  have  yet  a  merit  in  compiling  the 
materials,  and  recording  the  annals  of  Englifli 
ftory.    Grafton,  who  printed  the  Bible,  completed 
the  Chronicles  of  Hall  and  Harding ;  and  of  thofe 
publiihed  by  Hollingfhed  and  Harrifon,  much  muft 
be  afcribed  to  the  previous  colle&ions  of  Wolfe,  a 
printer,  whofe  life  was  confumed  in  hiftorical  re* 
fetches41*.  Their  prefles,  however,  were  confined 
to  black  letter,  (the  Roman  character  was  feidom 
employed,)  and  were  ftill  inferior  to  thofe  on  the 
continent.   The  reformers  printed  abroad,  a  cir- 
cumftance  imputable  to  He&ry's  imperious  fupre*- 
macy;#  but  the  Bible  which  he  authorized  was: 
attempted  firlt  at  Paris,  where  workmen,  it  is  faid, 
were  dexterous,  and  spaper  abundant4'*.   A  paper- 
mill  had  been  ercfted  at  Hartford,  Anno  1507; 
but  its  paper  probably  was  much  inferior  to  that  of 
the  French4*0.    Printing  was  alfo  introduced  into 
Scotland ;  but  miffals  and  ftatutes  were  the  only 
produ&ions  of  the  Scottifh  prefs. 


4»*  Vid.  p.  50s.  59S.  Holltngflied's  Pref. 
4«9  Fox's  Martyrs,  vol.  ii.  p.  515. 
4*«  Typograph.  Ant,  vol.  i.  p.  xoo> 
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SECT.  IL 

Bifiory  of  the  fine  and  p leafing  Arts  of  Sculpture, 
Painting,  Poetry,  and  Mufic,  in  Britain,  firm 
A.  D.  1485  to  A.  D.  1547. 

ft*  vts.  rip  HE  RE  are  certain  imitative  arts  that  ibtirit 
X  retirement,  others  that  ficken  in  the  (hade, 
and  only  expand  co  the  funfliine  of  courts,  or  die 
genial  influence  of  popular  favour.  Poetry  has 
profpered  in  ebfeurity,  or  under  difconntenaace ; 
but  fculpcure  and  painting  are  more  dependent  on 
the  public  regard,  and  require*  particularly  in  an 
age  emerging  from  rudeneft,  more  immediate  pro* 
tcdion  and  patronage.  None  was  to  be  obtained 
or  cxpe&ed  from  Henry  VII.  who  had  neither 
tafte  to  relifti,  nor  fpirit  to  remunerate  diftingutlhed 
merit.  His  chapel  may  be  afcribed  to  a  pious 
folkitude  for  'his  future  welfare,  or  regarded  as  an 
iflftance,  a  folkary  inftance,  of  ranity  predomt- 
rating  over  his  avarice :  but  his  tomb  originated 
folely  from  vanity,  and  its  merit  is  exclufively  due 
to  his  fucceflbr,  by  whom  it  was  ere&ed  and  the 

/  cxpence  defrayed. 

taiiptm.  The  tomb  was  executed,  according  to  Stowt, 
by  Peter  T.  a  native  of  Florence 4M ;  and  in  this 
obfeure  appellation  antiquaries  have  difcovered 
Pietro  Torregeano,  afculptor,  once  the  con\pe- 
titor  of  Michael  Angelo.  That  artift's  pre-emi- 
nence he  had  refented  by  a  hafty  blow,  for  which 


*«  Stowe,  p.  416. 

s 


he 
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he  was  expelled  or  departed  from  Florence;  and 
after  fome  viciffitudes  of  life,  was  retained  as  a 
fculptor  by  Henry  VIII.  and  employed  in  ere&ing 
his  father's  monument?*.  His  reward  was  liberal 3 
ioool.  for  the  materials  and  workmanfliip,  (equi- 
valent now  to  5000 1.)  but  it  is  eafier  perhaps  to 
trace  his  hiftory  than  pronounce  on  his  merits  4af. 
The  tomb  was  probably  defigncd  by  another,  as  its 
tafte  is  Gothic,  and  adapted,  particularly  in  the 
outward  flirine,  to  the  ftyle  of  the  chapel.  The 
minute  and  florid  decorations  of  architecture,  which 
often  fcnre  to  diftraft  the  attention,  are  applied 
with  peculiar  advantage  to  monumental  Ihrines; 
where  the  whole  is  comprehended  at  a  fingle  in- 
Ipeftion,  and  of  which  the  parts  are  fufceptible  of 
an  exquifite  polifli 4t4.  The  fmall  ftatucs  that  cm- 
bcllifhed  the  fepulchre  are  partly  decayed;  thofe  of 
Henry  and  his  confort  remain;  but  whatever  be 
their  merit,  it  would  be  difficult  to  recognife  in  the 
fculpturc  a  competitor  worthy  of  Michael  Angelo. 

Sculpture  feems  to  be  a  rarer  talent,  its  perfec-  Painting, 
tion  more  unattainable  than  painting ;  and  in  the 

4**  Walpole'a  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  p.  96. 

4*1  Stowe.  Walpole.  He  quitted  England  to  fettle  in*  Spain, 
where,  in  his  paflion,  he  demoliflied  an  image  he  had  carved  for  the 
Virgin,  for  which  he  was  imprifoned  by  the  inquifition,  and,  from 
madneft  or  a  lofty  fpirit,  ftarved  himfelf  to  death.  Sir  Antonio  More 
for  a  fimilar  offence  met  with  a  more  lenient  pun i foment.  Philip  king 
of  Spain  beftowed  a  familiar  but  rough  flap  on  the  painter's  flioulderj, 
which  the  latter  returned  with  his  cane  j  and  for  this  the  punilhment 
was  a  temporary  banifltment.  In  Spain  it  is  fafer  to  aflault  the  perfon 
of  a  living  monarchy  than  to  deface  the  ftatue  of  a  dead  virgin.  Wal- 
pole,  vol.  i.  p.  123. 

4*4  See  Dart's  Antiq,  of  Weftminfter  Abbey. 

Vol.  XII.  U  patronage 
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patronage  of  the  latter,  Henry  certainly  was  more 
fuccefsful.  Mabufe,  a  profligate  Flemifh  painter, 
but  of  fome  merit,  appears  to  have  been  employed 
in  his  father's  court,  whither  he  was  probably 
driven  by  his  own  diftrefles,  rather  than  allured  by 
the  monarch's  bounty.  The  art,  however,  was 
little  regarded  till  the  fon's  reign,  who  endeavoured, 
it  is  (aid,  to  procure  from  Italy,  Raphael  and  Ti- 
tian j  and  under  whofe  protc&ion  feveral  Flemifh 
and  Italian  painters  frequented  England.  But 
their  merit  is  obfcured  by  that  of  the  celebrated 
Holbein,  who,  for  the  foftnefs  and  richnefs  of  his 
colouring,  was  preferred  to  the  firft  Italian  painters, 
at  a  time  when  painting  had  attained  in  Italy  to  its 
meridian  fplendor.  He  was  firft  eftabliflied  in 
B^fil,  afterwards  (1526)  recommended  by  Erafmus 
to  fir  Thomas  More,  and  pafted  the  fubfequenc 
part  of  his  life,  with  more  fecurity  than  his  unfor- 
tunate patron,  in  the  fervice  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
his  fon.  His  pencil,  among  its  other  employments, 
portrayed  the  beauties  of  Henry's  wives,  or  of  thofe 
whom  Henry  intended  to  wed*  and  to  procure  a 
juft  report  of  the  latter,  he  was  twice  difpatchcd 
to  the  continent  as  the  fecrct  emiflary  of  Henry's 
love.  But  he  was  not  always  a  faithful  emiflary  $ 
his  pencil,  if  impartial  to  the  duchefs  or  Milan, 
imparted  unmerited  charms  to  Anne  of  Cleves,  and 
enfnared  his  matter  into  a  diftafteful  marriage ;  for 
which,  while  the  painter  efcaped  unpunifhcd, 
Cromwell  the  minifter  loft  his  head.  Princes  in 
their  marriages  are  now  to  be  pitted  $  they  muft  fee 
and  choofe  from  a  flattering  portrait,  and  wed  by 

proxy 
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proxy  without  inclination  $  but  the  difafters  that 
Henry  tailed  in  marriage  provoke  derifion  2  Henry, 
who  exalted  his  female  fubjedts  to  his  throne  and 
bed,  and  when  fated  with  their  charms,  like  an 
Eaftern  tyrant,  difmiffed  them  to  the  fcaffold.  Hol- 
bein lived  in  England  without  a  competitor,  and 
died  (1554)  without  a  fucceflbr  to  eclipfe  his 
memory.  His  works,  of  which  many  are  loft  or 
difperfed  abroad,  are  juftly  celebrated  as  dear  to 
connoificurs  for  the  perfection  of  their  colouring, 

1    dear  to  antiquaries  for  their  age  and  fear  city41*. 

To  painting  may  be  added  a  fubordinate  art,  Engrav- 

|  that  copies  and  ferv^s  to  diffufe  its  defigns.  En-  mg* 
graving  was  coeval  in  England  with  printing ;  a 
rude  engraving,  employed  as  a  fubftitute  for  illu- 
minating, to  decorate  the  titles  and  initials  of  books. 
Some  copper-plates  were  produced  at  the  end  of 
this  period4*6  but  thefe  are  only  memorable  as 
the  firft  fpecimens  in  England  of  an  art  that 
afpires  to  imitate,  though  unable  to  emulate,  the 

I  perfe&ion  of  painting.  Poetry  and  painting  will 
ftill  retain  this  material  difference,  that  the  works 
of  the  latter  cannot  be  multiplied  like  thofe  of  the 
former,  not  at  leaft  in  their  original  luftrc ;  but  the 
difadvantage  is  in  fome  meafure  recompenfed  by 
this,  that  the  productions  of  poetry  are  more  local, 
confined  to  a  diftrift,  a  nation,  a  language  ;  while 
thofe  of  painting,  expreflive  only  of  natural  ap- 

4*S  Such  is  the  eulogy  pronounced  by  Mr.  Walpole  5  himfelf  t 
fare  inftance  of  tafte  united  to  a  love  of  antiquities.  Anec.  Paint. 
Vol.  i.  p.  94* 

4*«  Walpole**  Catalogue  of  Engraven,  p.  5, 

U  2  pearances, 
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pearances,.  arc  intelligible  in  every  region,  to 
every  nation. 

Poetry.        The  age  of  Henry  VII.  and  his  predeceflbr 
Richard,  is  charaftcrifed  by  the  hiftorian  of  Englifh 
poetry  as  fertile  in  verfifiers,  but  productive  only  of 
one  that  merits  the  name  of  poet4*7;  yet  in  this 
exception  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeft  that  the  histo- 
rian's judgment  was  bribed,  or  his  tafte  perverted, 
by  a  love  of  antiquity.    Stephen  Hawes,  a  groom 
of  the  chamber  to  Henry  VII.  compofed,  among 
other  poems  of  obfcure  merit,  the  Temple  of  Glafs, 
and  the  Paftime  of  Pleafure  ;  but  the  one  is  a  tran- 
script from  Chaucer,  the  other  a  prolix  and  tedious 
allegory;  the  conception  of  which  required  little 
invention,  and  of  which  the  imagery  is  apparendy 
of  little  value4*1.    His  verfification,  however,  im- 
proves upon  Lydgatc's,  and  is  far  fuperior  to  Bar- 
clay's or  Skelton's,  contemporaries  curious  for  the 
manners  of  the  period,  but  as  poets  beneath  atten- 
tion.   The  truth  is,  that  with  every  advantage 
derived  from  learning,  with  a  language  that  ap- 
proached, though  it  had  not  attained  to  its  prefent 
ftate,  Englifh  poetry,  till  refined  by  Surry,  dege- 
nerated into  metrical  chronicles  or  taftelefs  alle- 
gories. 

in  Scot-       It  was  different  in  Scotland,  where  poetry,  luch 
Undt       as  Chaucer  might  acknowledge  and  Spencer  imw 
tate,  was  cultivated  in  a  language  fuperior  to 
Chaucer's.     Dunbar  and  Douglas  were  diftin- 

4«7  Warton's  Hift.  Poet.  vol.  ii.  p.  165.  a  10. 
*»*  Ibid.  Warton  has  diflcftcd  the  poem,  but  has  given  no  favour- 
able fpecimena  of  itt  particular  merits. 

guifhed 
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guifhed  poets,  whofe  genius  would  have  reflected 
luftre  on  a  happier  period,  and  whofe  works, 
though  partly  obfcured  by  age,  are  perufed  with 
pleafure,  even  in  a  dialed):  configncd  to  ruftics. 
Dunbar,  an  ecclcfiaftic,  at  lead  an  expeftant  of 
church  preferment,  feems  to  have  languifhed  at  the 
court  of  James  IV.  whofe  marriage  with  Margaret 
of  England  he  has  celebrated  in  the  Thiftle  and  the 
Rofe;  an  happy  allegory,  by  which  the  vulgar 
topics  of  an  cpithalamium  are  judicioufly  avoided, 
and  exhortation  and  eulogy  delicately  infinuated. 
The  verification  of  the  peom  is  harmonious,  the 
ftanza  artificial  and  pleating,  the  language  copious 
and  fele&ed,  the  narrative  diverfified,  rifing  often 
to  dramatic  energy.  The  poem  from  its  fubjedt  is 
defcriptive,  but  Dunbar  improves  the  mod  luxu- 
riant defcription  by  an  intermixture  of  imagery, 
fentiment,  and  moral  obfervation.  The  following 
k  a  fpecimen : 

The  purpour  fone,  with  tendir  bemys  reid, 
In  orient  bricht  as  angell  did  appeir, 

Throw  goldin  fkyis  putting  up  his  heid,  . 
Quhois  gilt  treffis  fchone  fo  wondir  cleir, 
That  all  the  world  tuke  comfort,  fer  and  neir, 

To  luke  upone  his  frefche  and  blifsfull  face, 

Doing  all  fable  fro  the  heavenis  chace, 

And  as  the  blifsfull  fonne  of  cherarchy 
The  fowlis  fung  throw  comfort  of  the  licht ; 

The  burdis  did  with  open  voicis  cry, 
O  luvaris  fo,  away  diow  dully  nicht, 
And  wclcum  day  that  comfortis  every  wicht  5 

Hail  May^hzA  Flora,  hail  Aurora  fchene, 

Hail  princes  Nature,  hail  Venus,  Luvis  quene. 
.  U3  The 
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The  Golden  Terge  is  another  allegorical  poem 
of  Dunbar's,  conftru&ed  in  a  ftanza  fimilar  to 
Spencer's,  but  more  artificial,  and  far  more  diffi- 
cult4*9.   In  defcription  perhaps  it  excels,  in  fcnti- 
ment  it  fcarcely  equals  the  Thiftle  and  Role.  Its 
narrative  is  not  interchanged  with  dialogue;  its 
allegory  refers  to  the  paffions,  the  dominion  of 
beauty,  the  fubje&ion  of  reafon,  and  is  lefs  for- 
tunate than  the  Thiftle  and  Rofe,  whofe  occult  and 
fecondary  fignification  is  an  hiftorical  truth  that 
fubfifts  apart,  and  however  embellifhed,  cannot  be 
obfcured  by  the  oftenfible  emblem.    When  the 
paffions  or  the  mental  powers  are  perfonified  and 
involved  in  aftion,  we  purfuc  the  tale,  forgetful 
of  the  thin  abflxa&ion,  to  which  it  is  relative;  but 
to  remedy  this,  the  Golden  Terge  has  a  merit  in 
its  brevity  which  few  allegorical  poems  poflefs. 
The  allegorical  genius  of  our  ancient  poetry  dif- 
covers  often  a  fublime  invention;  but  it  has  inter* 
cepted  what  is  now  more  valuable,  the  representa- 
tion of  genuine  character,  and  of  the  manners 
peculiar  to,  ancient  life.    Thefe  manners  Dunbar 
has  fometimes  delineated  with  humour,  in  poems 
lately  retrieved  from  oblivion430  ;  and  from  them 
he  appears  in  the  new  light  of  a  (kilful  fatirift  and 
an  attentive  obferver  of  human  nature. 

Gavin  Douglas,  his  contemporary,  was  more 
confpjcuous  by  the  rare  union  of  birth  and  learn- 
ing, and  is  ftill  diftinguilhed  as  the  firft  poetical 

4*9  like  Spencer's  it  eonfifts  of  nine  veifes,  reflrifling  however  to 
two  rhimes  inftead  of  three  which  Spencer's  admits  of. 

Vide  bis  Poems  in  PiBkerton'*  Collection, 

tranflafor 
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tranflator  of  the  claffics  in  Britain.  Early  in  youth 
he  tranflated  Ovid  de  Remedio  Amoris  (a  work  that 
has  periftied)  \  at  a  maturer  age,  Virgil's  End  J  into 
Scottifh  heroics  \  a  tranflation  popular  till  fuper- 
ceded,  at  the  clofe  of  the  laft  century,  by  others 
more  elegant,  not  more  faithful,  nor  perhaps  more 
ipirited419.  His  original  poems  are  King  Hart 
and  the  Palace  of  Honour,  allegories  too  much 
protradted,  though  marked  throughout  with  a  vivid 
invention ;  but  his  moft  valuable  performances  are 

I  prologues  to  the  books  of  his  Eneid  ftored  occa- 
sionally with  exquifite  defcription.  As  a  poet,  he 
is  inferior  to  Dunbar,  neither  fo  tender  nor  fo  va- 
rious in  his  powers.  His  tafte  and  judgment  are 
lels  corrcdt,  and  his  vcrfes  lefs  polilhed.  The  one 
defcribes  by  felefting,  the  other  by  accumulating 
images ;  but  with  futfi  fuccefs,  that  his  prologues 
defcriptive  of  tlic  winter  folftice,  of  a  morning  and 
evening  in  fummer,  tranfport  the  mind  to  the  fea- 
fons  they  delineate,  teach  it  to  fympathifc  with  the 
poet's,  and  to  watch  with  his  the  minuted  changes 
that  nature  exhibits.  Thefe  are  the  earlieft  poems 
profefledly  defcriptive    but  in  defcription  Scottifh 

!  poets  are  rich  beyond  belief.  Their  language 
fwells  with  the  fubjeft,  depi&ing  nature  with  the 
brighteft  and  happieft  fcleftion  of  colours.  The 
language  of  modern  poetry  is  more  intelligible,  not 
fo  luxuriant,  nor  the  terms  fo  harmonious.  De- 
fcription is  ftill  the  chara&eriftic,  and  has  ever  been 

4J<>  It  was  finiftied  in  fixteen  months  5  and  till  Dryden's  appeared, 
items  to  have  been  received  as  a  ftandard  tranflation  1  till  then  it  was 
certainly  the  beft  tianflation/. 

U  4  th« 
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the  principal  excellence  of  Scottifh  poets  *  oq 
whom,  though  grofsly  ignorant  of  human  nature,  the 
poetical  mantle  of  Dunbar  and  Douglas  has  fuccef- 
fively  defcended  4,\ 
in  Eng.       Poetry  revived  in  England  under  Henry  VI IL 
.  and  was  cultivated  by  his  courtiers  as  a  vehicle  of 
gallantry ;  but  by  none  more  than  the  brave  but 
unfortunate  Surry,  who  had  tafte  to  rclifh  the 
Italian  poets,  and  judgment  to  rejeft  their  affe&ed, 
though  fplendid  conceits.    His  fonncts  were  once 
celebrated,  but  are  now  neglededi  unjuftlyneg- 
le&cd,  for  their  merit  is  conflderable,  and  their 
influence  imparted  a  new  charade  r  to  Englilh 
poetry.    Surry  was  infpired  by  a  genuine  paffion, 
and  his  fonncts  breathe  the  unaffe&ed  di&atcsof 
nature  and  love    Tendernefs  predominates  in  the 
fentiment,  eafe  and  elegance  diftinguifh  the  lan- 
guage.   From  thefe  fonncts,  the  earlieft  fpeci- 
mens  of  a  polifhed  di&ion  and  refined  fcnfibility, 
fuccccding  poets  difcovered  the  capacity  and  fecret 
powers  of  the  Englifh  tongue.    They  are  not  nu- 
merous, though  fufficient  to  effed  a  reformation  in 
poetry,  nor  difcriminated  always  from  the  fonncts 
.    of  others  i  but  of  thofe  whofe  authenticity  is  cer- 
tain, the  complaint  uttered  in   confinement  at 
Wind  for,  touches  irrcfiftibly  the  heart  with  woe. 
Blank  vcrfe,  now  peculiar  to  Englifh  poetry,  had 
been  recently  attempted  in  Italian  and  Spanilh,  and 
was  firft  tranfplanted  by  Surry  into  fome  tranfla- 

43 "  Other  poets  of  inferior  reputation  flourifhed  during  this  period 
in  Scotland  j  but  it  is  the  purport  of  this  hiftory  to  record  the  pro* 
greffive  improvements,  not  the  ftationary  merit  of  poetry. 

7  tions 
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toons  from  Virgil,  which  difcover  rather  the  con- 
cinnity  of  rhyme  than  the  fwelling  progreflion  of 
blank  verfe.  As  a  fpecimen  of  his  poetry,  our 
limits  only  admit  of  a  fonnet,  fcle&ed  for  the  va- 
riety, choice,  and  compreffion  of  its  images. 

The  (bote  fcafon  that  bud,  and  bloome  fourth  bringet, 

With  grene  hath  cladde  the  hyll,  and  eke  the  vale, 
The  nightingall  with  fethers  new  fhe  finges ; 

The  turtle  to  her  mate  hath  told  her  tale : 
Somer  is  come,  for  every  fpray  now  fpringes, 

The  hart  hath  hunge  hys  olde  head  on  the  pale, 
The  bucke  in  brake  his  winter  coate  he  flinges; 

The  fiflies  flete  with  newe  repayred  fcale : 
The  adder  all  her  flough  away  fhe  flynges, 

The  fwift  fwallow  purfueth  the  flyes  fmalle, 
The  bufy  bee  her  honey  now  fhe  mynges; 

Winter  is  worne  that  was  the  flowres  bale. 
And  thus  1  fee  among  thefe  pleafant  thynges 
Eche  care  decayes,  and  yet  my  forrow  fprynges. 

In  the  refinement  of  poetry,  the  elder  Wyat  is 
fuppofed  to  have  co-operated  with  Surry,  as  both 
ftudied  in  the  Italian  fchool43*;  but  he  follows  at  a 
fubmifiive  diftance,  with  an  unpliant  genius  and 
untunable  numbers.  His  verfes  are  amatory  and 
fatirical,  or  rather  didadtic ;  but  in  the  firft,  as  his 
I  paflion  was  fi&itious,  its  utterance  is  harlh.  With 
I  the  tafte  he  adopted  the  affe&ation  of  the  Italians', 
and  in  his  fonnets  labours  perpetually  at  fome  hope- 
lefs  conceit.  Yet  his  numbers  burft  fometimes  into 
melody,  and  his  fatires  exhibit,  with  much  obfeu- 

4i&  Warton'g  Hift,  of  Poet.  vol.  iii.  p.  «t. 

rity, 
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rity,  an  occafional  ftrcngth  and  propriety  of  thought 
and  didion. 

Dramatic  Dramatic  poetry  was'  attempted  after  the  revival 
fttiry.  0f  letters,  or  rather  myfteries  of  the  church,  were 
converted  in  the  univerflties  into  regular  dramas. 
Plays  on  hiftorical  or  religious  fubje&s,  were  com- 
pofed  in  Latin  for  the  ftudents  to  perform ;  and 
the  authors  probably  fucceeded  better  in  their  ob- 
fervance  of  the  rules,  than  in  their  imitation  of  the 
divine  fpirit  of  the  Grecian  ftage.  Thefe  fpec- 
tacles  could  never  be  popular ;  but  occafional  inter- 
hides  were  written  in  Englifh4",  and  performed  by 
ftudents  in  the  inns  of  court,  or  by  itinerant  mint 
trels  in  the  halls  of  the  nobility.  The  poetry  is 
worthlefs,  memorable  only  as  the  firft  productions 
of  the  Englifh  drama  **\  .  Philotus,  a  comedy  in 
the  Scottifh  language,  is  afcribed  to  the  clofe  of 
this  period,  and  fome  interludes  were  written  by 
Lindiay  of  the  Mount,  a  Scottifli  poet,  whole  lau- 
rels are  faded 

Owe*  The  imitative  arts,  as  their  primary  objett  is  the 
gratification  either  of  fenfe  or  paffion,  are  not  ne- 
ceflarily  allied  to  religion,  to  which  occafionally 
they  have  been  rendered  fubfervient  \  and  accord- 
ingly fome  are  rejefted  by  the  orthodox,  others  re- 
tained as  inftrumental  to  devotion.  Painting  and 
fculpture  are  profcribed  as  idolatrous,  poetry  and 

43*  vide  one  in  the  Harleian  Mifccll.  vol.  i.  p.  9s. 
414  Warton,  vol.  ii.  p.  366. 

435  Pinker  ton's  Ancient  Scot.  Poems,  Pref.  no.  Lindfay'sie- 
anains  are  in  the  Banatyne  Manufcript.  I  have  not  found  that  thej 
arc  of  much  value. 

5  mufic 
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mufic  chcrifiied  as  facred ;  nor  did  the  reformation 
produce  in  England  an  immediate  alteration  on  the 
mufic  of  the  church.  Counterpoint,  the  invention 
of  a  former  period,  was  improved,  in  the  prefent, 
particularly  by  the  introduction  of  difcords,  to  pro- 
voke attention,  or  relieve  from  fatiety.  The  plain 
chants  of  the  church  were  fcledted  by  compofers,  as 
a  bafis  for  florid  counterpoint  and  figurative  har- 
mony, recent  improvements,  conftruded  on  the 
continent  with  all  the  artificial  perplexity  of  fugue 
and  canon.    Such  artifices  as  the  lad  were  difre- 

|  garded,  or  feldom  adopted  by  Englifh  compofers, 
whofe  mafles  and  other  choral  productions  are  cha- 
radterized  as  grave  in  their  ftyle,  and  according  to 
the  rules  at  that  time  eftablifhed,  corrcdt  in  their 
harmony,  free  from  imitations,  and  marked  with  an 
originality  apparently  national.  Compared  with 
the  recent  perfe&ion  of  mufic,  they  are  deficient 
however  in  meafure  and  melody,  defign  and  con- 

;  trivance ;  but  perhaps  it  is  the  misfortune  of  mufic, 
that  its  refinement  terminates  in  a  faftidious  deli- 
cacy, unwilling  to  be  pleafed,  and  in  its  defire  of 
novelty  rejecting  whatever  has  already  delighted  **\ 

i  The  produftions  of  thefe  early  mailers  have  pre- 
ferred their  names;  and  now  that  flattery  is  filenr, 
Taverner,  Shepherd,  and  Parfons,  have  obtained, 
in  the  annals  of  mufic,  the  precedence  of  their  So- 
vereign. Henry  VIII.  from  the  fkill  of  a  per- 
former, afpired  to  the  merit  of  an  original  com- 
pofcr  i  his  inftrumcnts  were  the  recorder,  the  flute, 


+3*  Burney's  Hift.  of  Mufic,  vol,  ii.  pp.  461.  4.66,  5079  555. 
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the  virginals  5  and  bis  genius  fomctimes  conde- 
fcended  to  furnifti  his  courts  with  ballads,  and  his 
chapel  with  mafles4?7.  His  name  is  forgotten 
among  poets,  but  his  mufic  feems  to  have  furvived 
his  reign  ;  yet  of  two  productions,  a  motet  and  an 
anthem,  afcribed  to  his  finger,  the  one  from  its  me- 
diocrity is  admitted  to  be  genuine,  the  other  is 
fuppofed  to  exceed  the  capacity  of  a  royal  mu- 
fician431. 

It  is  difficult  to  fpeak  with  precifion  of  fecular 
mufic,  of  which  the  written  fpecimens  are  few,  and 
the  traditionary  antiquity  vague  and  uncertain. 
Popular  melodies  were  originally  fimple,  acquired 
with  eafe,  and  tranfmittcd  without  the  afliftance  of 
notation,  till  adopted  by  compofers,  disfigured  by  a 
multiplicity  of  new  variations,  and  fo  perplexed  by 
a  redundancy  of  notes,  that  their  difficulty  confti- 
tuted  their  only  merit.  Such  was  the  employment 
of  fecular  compofers,  who,  inftead  of  attempting  in- 
vention in  air  or  melody,  produced,  it  is  faid,  from 
fimple  fongs,  an  elaborate  affemblagc,  to  the  execu- 
tion of  which  the  (kill  and  dexterity  of  modern  per- 
formers are  confcfledly  unequal***.  The  melodies 
peculiar  to  Scotland  efcaped  fuch  torture,  and  fome 
of  them,  from  their  ftyle  or  the  fubjeft  of  their 
verfes,  arc  afcribed  by  conjefture  to  the  prefcnt 
period4*0.  New  fongs  are  adapted  daily  to  former 
tunes,  and  whatever  be  the  antiquity  of  Scottilh 

437  Hbrb<rt*s  Hift.  p.  i.  13.    Hollingftied,  vol.  ii.  p.  806. 
418  Burncy,  vol.  iii.  p.  1.   Hawkins's  Hift.  Muf.  vol.  ii. 
439  Burney,  vol.  ii.  p.  553. 
44*  Arnot's  Hiftory  of  Edioburgb,  A  pp.  t. 

mufic, 
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j  mufic,  (ancient  it  is,  and  perhaps  the  produce  of 
I  different  periods,)  the  poetry  is  recent;  but  con- 
jectures are  not  admiffible  as  a  fubftitutc  for  hifto-  »  . 
rical  certainty. 
The  improvement  of  fecular  mufic  was  perhaps  Mufical 
'   retarded  by  the  imperfcft  conftru&ion  of  mufical  JJjJ^ 

inftruments.  The  organ,  I  believe,  was  appro- 
j  priated  to  the  church;  the  clavicord,  virginals,  and 
j  harp,  to  the  chamber.  Wind  inftruments  are  de- 
fcribed  as  of  various  conftru6tionsj#but  it  is  ob- 
fcrvable  of  inftruments  played  with  keys,  or  blown 
by  reeds,  that  the  intonation  is  defeftive,  not  fuf- 
ceptible  of  nice  modulation441.  The  viol  was  in 
much  requeft ;  but  its  finger  board  was  fretted,  its 
intonation  limited  *  and  it  is  afferted  that,  before 
the  adoption  of  the  violin,  perfection  in  harmony 
was  unknown  to  mankind  44\ 

44-1  Figures  of  thefe  inftruments  are  to  be  found  in  Hawkins's 
Hift.  vol.  ii. 

44*  Buraey,  vol.  ii.  p.  553. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Hiftory  of  Commerce,  Corn,  and  Ship- 
ping in  Great  Britain,  from  the  Acceffion 
of  Henry  VII.  A.  D.  1485,  to  the  Accef- 
fion of  Edward  VI.  A.  D.  1547. 

THE  acceffion  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  throne  Aeceffio* 
of  England  was  an  event  favourable  to  the  favounSL 
commerce  of  that  kingdom  in  feveral  ways.    It  to**1* 
put  an  end  to  a  long  and  ruinous  civil  war,  which 
had  thrown  every  thing  into  confufion,  and  inflamed 
the  minds  of  one  half  of  the  people  with  the  mod 
violent  hatred  againft  the  other;  a  Gtuation  in 
which  commerce  could  not  flourilh  \    It  placed 

1  See  vol.  x.  cb.  6. 

on 
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on  the  throne  a  prince  in  the  prime  of  life,  of  a 
found  and  good  understanding,  improved  by  the 
obfervations  he  had  made  in  foreign  countries,  and 
fully  convinced  of  the  great  importance  of  com- 
merce, both  to  the  crown  and  to  the  people,  by 
increafing  the  revenues  of  the  one  and  the  riches  of 
the  other.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  Henry  was 
no  fooner  feated  on  the  throne,  than  he  began  to 
turn  his  thoughts  to  trade,  to  remove  the  obftruo 
tions  by  which  it  had  been  interrupted,  and  to  pro- 
cure the  Englilh  merchants  and  mariners  a  free 
courfe  to  and  favourable  reception  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  With  this  view  he  cultivated  peace 
with  all  his  neighbours,  and  concluded  commercial 
treaties  with  almoft  all  the  princes  and  ftates  of 
Europe.  Nothing  can  give  our  readers  a  more 
diftindt  idea  of  the  trade  of  England  in  this  reign, 
than  by  laying  before  them  the  fubftance  of  thofe 
commercial  treaties  in  as  few  words  as  poffiblc. 
Commer-  The  trade  between  England  and  France  had 
Sith**1*  ^cn  interrupted  in  the  late  reign,  and  Henry  made 
France,  fo  much  hade  to  terminate  all  difputes  with  that 
kingdom  by  a  truce,  in  which  freedom  of  trade  and 
commercial  intercourfe  were  ftipulated,  that  it  was 
proclaimed  in  the  beginning  of  October  A.  D. 
1485,  even  before  his  coronation  \  This  truce, 
which  was  only  for  one  year,  was  prolonged  for 
three  years  more,  January  17th,  A.  D.  i486,  with 
additional  fecurities  for  the  freedom  of  trade  *. 


*  Rym.  torn.  xii.  pt  177.        I  Ibid.  p.  18 1. 
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About  the  fame  time  Henry  difpatched  his  al-  J™£ 
|   moner  into  Italy,  with  a  very  extenfive  commiflion, 
|   to  negociate  commercial  treaties  with  the  king  of 
|   Naples,  and  with  all  the  other  princes  and  ftates  of 
|    that  country.  In  that  commiflion,  he  difcovers  that 
he  had  very  juft  and  liberal  ftntiments  of  trade,  as 
beneficial  to  all  nations,  by  procuring  them  what 
I   they  wanted  in  exchange  for  what  they  could  fpare. 
!   "  The  earth  (fays  he)  being  the  comfaon  mother 
"  .of  all  mankind*  what  can  be  more  pleafant  and 
"  more  humane  than  to  communicate  a  portion  of 
<c  all  her  productions  to  all  her  children  by  com* 
<c  merce  4  ? "    We  have  no  particular  account  of 
the  fucce&  of  this  commiflion,  but  it  could  not  be 
unfuccefsful.    The  maritime  ftates  of  Italy  could 
»  have  no  reafon  to  decline  a  commercial  intercourfe 
with  England. 

This  prudent  prince  loft  on  time  to  accommo-  Scotia 
date  all  differences  with  his  neareft  neighbours  the 
Scots,  and  to  lay  open  the  trade  between  the  two 
Britifh  kingdoms,  for  their  mutual  benefit.  He 
concluded  a  truce  for  three  years  from  July  ift^ 
A.  D.  i486,  with  James  HI.*  the  chief  objeft  of 
which  was,  befides  the  ceffation  of  all  hoftilities  by 
fea  and  land,  to  procure  the  free  admiflion  and 
friendly  treatment  of  the  merchants  and  mariners  of 
the  one  country  in  the  other1.  He  had  it  alfo 
much  at  heart  to  eftablifli  a  more  cordial  peace 
i  between  the  two  nations,  by  feveral  intermarriages 
between  the  two  royal  families.    But  in  that  he 
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*ras  unhappily  difappointed,  by  the  untimely  death 
of  king  James. 
Florence.      Henry  granted,  June  8th,  A.  D.  1486,  a  free 
conduct  to  Michael  de  Seprello,  MarkStroze,  and 
all  other  merchants  of  Florence,  for  ten  years,  to 
come  into  his  dominions  with  their  (hips,  to  difpofe 
of  their  goods  as  they  pleafed,  to  purchafe  and  ex- 
port wool,  woollen  cloths,  tin,  lead,  and  other  mer- 
chandize, without  danger  or  moleftation,  upon  pay- 
ing the  ufual  cuftoms6.    Such  a  fafe-conduA  was 
not  unneceflary,  as  the  Italian  and  other  foreign 
merchants  had  been  often  infulted  and  plundered  in 
the  ports  of  England. 
Brittany.      Henry,  in  the  fame  firft  year  of  his  reign,  con- 
cluded a  commercial  treaty  with  Francis  duke  of 
Brittany,  (who  had  been  his  proteftor  in  his  dif- 
trefs,)  to  continue  in  force  during  their  joint  lives, 
and  one  longer.    In  this  treaty  many  ftipukrions 
are  made  that  difcover  a  thorough  knowledge  6f 
trade,  and  an  anxious  concern  to  render  it  mutu- 
ally beneficial  to  th»  fubje&s  of  the  contracting 
parties r. 

With  Bur-  A  fimilar  treaty  was  made  about  the  lame  time 
goody.  with  Maximilian  king  of  the  Romans,  as  guardian 
to  his  infant  fon  Philip  duke  of  Burgundy  and  Bra- 
bant and  earl  of  Flanders*  The  objc&  and  ftipu- 
>  lations  in  this  were  the  fame  with  thofe  in  all  other 
commercial  treaties,  and  a  very  great  trade  was 
carried  on  between  England  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries*. 


Rym*  torn.      p.  306*    7  Ibid*  p.  393.    *  Ibid.  p.  3 to. 
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}       The  Italian  and  other  foreign  merchants  paid  *^faion 
double  cuftora  in  England  on  goods  they  imported  toms. 
and  exported,  which  was  no  fmall  difcouragement 
to  trade.    Though  Henry  certainly  loved  money 

I  too  well,  and  was  not  very  apt  to  exa&  lefs  than  his 
right,  he  wifely  confidcrcd,  that  by  lowering  the 

I  cuftoms  payable  by  foreign  merchants,  he  would 
encourage  a  greater  number  of  them  to  frequent  his 

!  ports,  and  thereby  rather  increafe  than  diminifti  his 
revenues.  He  made  the  experiment,  and  granted, 
February  18th,  A.  D.  1488,  to  the  merchants  of 
Venice,  Florence,  Genoa,  Lucca,  and  of  all  other 
Italian  cities,  for  three  years,  a  confiderablc  abate- 
ment of  the  cuftoms  on  fome  articles  of  export9. 

1  We  are  not  particularly  informed  of  the  fuccefs  of 
this  experiment ;  but  we  know  that  the  commercial 
intercourfe  between  England  and  Italy  was  at  this 
time  very  great,  and  that  the  Italian  merchants 
took  off  great  quantities  of  Englifti  cloth,  lead, 
tin,  &c.  for  which  they  returned  velvets,  filks, 
gold  lace,  with  the  {pices  and  other  precious  com-  . 
raodities  of  the  eaft10. 

Henry  concluded  two  commercial  treaties  with  with 
John  king  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  J'""™1* 
A.  D.  1490,  by  which  he  procured  feveral  privi- 
leges to  his  fubjefts  who  traded  to  thefe  countries, 
and  particularly  to  the  Englifli  fifbers  on  the  coafts 
of  Iceland  and  Norway".  In  a  word,  this  aftive 
intelligent  prince  had  the  intereft  of*  commerce  fo 

9  Ryro.  torn.  xit.  p.  335. 

*•  Anderfon's  Hiftory  of  Commerce,  roU  it  p.  304. 
?■  Rym.  torn.  xii.  p.  374.  381. 
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much  at  heart,  that  in  the  four  firft  years  of  Ms 
reign  her  enewed  old,  or  formed  new  commercial 
treaties  with  almoft  all  the  princes  and  dates  of 
Europe,  and  thereby  procured  his  trading  fubje&s 
a  favourable  reception  and  friendly  treatment  in  all 
places,  which  revived  the  trade  of  England  from 
that  languor  and  decline  into  which  it  had  fallen  by 
the  confufions  of  the  late  times. 

This  was  not  '  the  only  method  by  which 
Henry  VII.  contributed  to  revive  and  increafo 
the  trade  of  England.  He  procured  fcvcral  laws  to 
be  made  to  promote  the  fame  patriotic  purpofe. 
The  greateft  part  of  the  foreign  trade  of  England 
had  hitherto  been  carried  on  by  foreigners  in  foreign 
bottoms;  Henry  was  fenfible  that  this  prevented 
the  increafe  of  Englifh  (hips  and  Englifh  tailors* 
and  to  remedy  this  in  parr,  he  procured  a  law  to  be 
made  in  his  firft  parliament,  that  no  Gafcony  or 
Guienne  wines  (to  which  the  Englifli  had  been  long 
accuftomed,  and  of  which  he  knew  they  were  very 
fond)  fhould  be  imported  into  any  part  of  his  do- 
minions, except  in  Englifh,  Irifli,  or  Wclfh  {hips, 
navigated  by  Englifh,  Irilh,  or  Wellh  men,  which 
obliged  them  to  build  fhips  and  go  to  fea,  or  to 
Want  their  favourite  liquor  B\  This  law  was  en- 
forced and  enlarged  by  an  aft  made  in  tW  third  par- 
liament of  Henry  VII.  A.  D.  1487,  to  which  the 
following  preamble  was  prefixed:  "That  where 
<c  great  miftiftring  and  decay  hath  been  now  of  late 
"  time  oF  the  navy  of  this  realm  of  England^  and 


»  Stat.  1  Hcd«  VII.  c  s. 
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1  "  idlenefi  of  the  manners  within  the  fame,  by  the 
"  which  this  noble  realm,  within  fbort  proctf$  of 
"  time,  without  reformation  be  had  therein,  fhall 

!  "  not  be  of  ability,  nor  of  ftrength  and  power  ta 
"  defend  itfelf."  To  prevent  this,  it  was  ena&ed, 
that  no  wines  of  Gafcony  and  Guienne,  or  woads  of 

i  Tholoufc,  (hould  be  imported  into  England,  except 
in  (hips  belonging  to  the  king,  or  fome  of  his  fub~ 
jeds;  and  that  all  fuch  wines  apd  woads  imported 
in  foreign  bottoms  fhould  be  forfeited  From 
this  aft  we  may  obferve,  that  Henry  VI I.  fo  early 
as  A.  D.  1487,  had  (hips  of  his  own,  which  he 

.  either  employed  in  trade  or  freighted  to  his  mer- 
chants: a  practice  which  he  purfued  during  his 
whole  reign,  by  which  he  gained  much  money, 
while  he  increased  the  (hipping,  failors,  and  trade  of 
his  dominions. 

A  few  years  before  the  acceflion  of  Henry  VII.  Difcore- 
a  (pirit  of  maritime  entcrprize  and  adventure,  for  nci* 
the  difcovery  of  new  and  unknown  countries,  had 
fprung  up  in  fome  parts  of  Europe,  which  foon 
produced  very  great  and  furprifing  efFe&s.  The 

1  Portuguefe  in  particular,  animated  and  di reded  by 
their  intelligent  fovereign  John  II.  attempted  to 
difcover  a  paffage  by  fea  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  to  ob- 
tain a  lhare  in  the  trade  of  thofe  countries,  which 
had  enriched  the  Venetians  and  other  Italian  ftates. 
In  this  attempt  they  failed  along  and  explored  all  the 
weft  coafts  of  Africa  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  which  they  reached  A.  D.  1487  $  but  there 

i  U4  Hen.  VII.  c.  io. 
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they  (topped  fhort,  and  proceeded  no  further  in 
their  difcovcries  for  fcveral  years. 
Chrifto-        In  the  mean  time,  an  extraordinary  man  had  rea- 
Fumbus?    foncd  himfelf  into  a  perfuafion  that  there  was  a 
great  continent  and  many  iflands  beyond  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  and  had  formed  the  bold  defign  of  at- 
tempting the  difcovery  of  that  New  World.  This 
was  the  juftly  celebrated  Chriftopher  Columbus, 
one  of  the  mod  adventurous,  intelligent,  and  faga- 
cious  failors  that  ever  lived,  to  whom  mankind  are 
indebted  for  bringing  one-half  of  the  world  ac- 
quainted with  the  other.    Though  Columbus  was 
fully  convinced  himfelf  he  knew  it  would  not  be 
eafy  to  convince  others  of  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a 
country,  and  that  he  could  not  attempt  the  difco- 
very of  it  without  the  aid  of  fome  powerful  prince 
or  ftate.    Being  a  Genoefe  by  birth,  he  made  his 
firft  application  to  the  republic  of  Genoa,  A.  D. 
1482;  but  that  ftate  declined  embarking  in  the 
enterprize.    He  next  applied  to  John  II.  king  of 
Portugal,  who  he  knew  to  be  intent  on  making 
difcoverics.    King  John  received  him  favourably, 
and  feemed  inclined  to  engage  in  the  undertaking ; 
but  referred  him  to  a  committee  of  his  council,  with 
*         whom  he  was  to  fettle  all  preliminaries.   With  this 
committee  he  had  many  meetings;  they  made 
many  objeftions,  and  afked  many  qucftions,  to 
which  he  returned  anfwers  with  unfufpefting  frank- 
nefs.    When  they  had  obtained,  as  they  imagined, 
all  the  information  he  was  capable  of  giving,  they 
privately  fitted  out  a  (hip  to  make  the  difcovery. 
Columbus,  juftly  irritated  at  this  ungenerous  at-r 
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tempt  to  deprive  him  of  the  honour  and  profit  of 
his  projedt,  which  had  cod  him  fo  much  thought, 
cxpencc,  and  toil,  left  the  court  of  Portugal  in  dif- 
guft,  A.  D.  1484 

Not  yet  difcouraged,  he  next  repaired  to  the  Sends  his 
court  of  Spain,  and  fent  his  brother  Bartholomew  E^bad? 
into  England,  to  folicit  the  means  of  attempting 
the  propQfcd  difcovery,  A.D.  1485.  Bartholomew 
was  unfortunately  taken  by  pirates  on  his  paflage, 
who  ftripped  him  of  every  thing,  and  chained  him 
to  the  oar.    At  length  he  made  his  efcape,  and 
arrived  in  England  A.  D.  1489,  almoft  naked,  and  ' 
emaciated  by  his  fufferings.     In  this  fituation, 
without  credentials,  without  money,  and  without 
friends,  he  could  not  procure  accefs  to  the  king  or 
his  minifters  j  but  endeavoured  to  fupport  himfelf 
by  making  maps  and  fea  charts.    When  he  had 
recovered  his  health,  and  could  make  a  decent  ap- 
pearance, he  prcfented  a  map  of  the  world  to  the 
king,  which  procured  him  an  audience  of  that 
prince,  and  an  opportunity  of  explaining  the  com- 
million  he  had  received  from  his  brother.  Henry- 
heard  him  with  attention,  examined  all  circum- 
ftances,  and  thinking  his  fuccefs  probable,  he  agreed 
to  his  propofals,  and  fent  him  back  with  an  invita- 
tion to  his  brother  to  come  into  England;  but 
before  Bartholomew  arrived  in  Spain,  his  brother 
Chriftopher  had  failed  on  his  fecond  voyage  to  the 
Ulands  he  had  difcovered  in  the  firft       Thus  it 
was  by  the  misfortunes  of  Bartholomew  Columbus, 
and  not  by  the  avarice  of  Henry  VII.  that  the 

|4  Churchill's  Voyggci,  vol.  ii.  p.  557—65*.         *5  Ibid. 
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Englifh  loft  the  honour  of  being  the  firft  difcovercra 
of  the  New  World :  but  it  may  be  juftly  doubted 
whether  this  was  any  real  lofs  to  them,  or  their 
pofterity.  Spain  doth  not  feem  to  have  gained 
either  honour,  power,  population,  or  profperity  of 
any  kind,  but  rather  to  have  been  a  lofcr  in  all  thefe 
refpc&s  by  the  difcovery. 

offNcw7  "  But  though  Hcnry  and  his  fubjeas  were  thus 
foundUnd,  deprived  of  the  honour  of  being  the  firft  difcovercn 
c*  of  the  New  World,  they  were  determined  to  have 
a  fhare  in  the  difcovery.  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian} 
had  refided  feveral  years  in  Briftol  as  a  merchant 
and  mariner,  in  which  lad  capacity  he  had  acquired 
great  knowledge  by  many  voyages.  Having  heard 
of  the  fame  and  fuccefs  of  Columbus,  he  preferred 
propofals  to  Henry  VII.  for  attempting  fimilar 
difcoveries.  His  propofals  were  readily  accepted, 
and  the  king  granted  letters  patent,  March  5th) 
A.  D.  1496,  to  him  and  his  ,three  fons,  Lewis, 
Sebaftian,  and  San&ius,  to  fail  with  five  (hips 
under  Englifh  colours  for  the  difcovery  of  unknown 
countries,  which  had  never  been  vifited  by  any 
Chriftians,  and  granting  to  them  and  their  heirs 
all  the  countries  they  difcovered,  to  be  held  of  the 
crown  of  England,  referving  to  himfelf  and  his 
heirs  a  fifth  part  of  the  nett  profits16.  Befides 
this,  he  fitted  out  a  gallant  fhip  for  this  expedition 
at  his  own  expence,  and  fome  merchants  of  Lon- 
don and  Briftol  provided  four  fmaller  veflels.  With 
this  little  Beet  John  Cabot  failed  from  Briftol  in 
fpring,  A.  D.  1497,  and  directing  his  courfe  to  the 

'*  Rjrm«  ton.  xii.  p.  595* 
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north-weft,  on  June  24th  he  difcovcrcd  the  ifland 
of  Newfoundland,  and  foon  after  the  ifland  of  St. 
John.  He  then  failed  down  to  Cape  Florida!  and 
returned  to  Briftol  with  a  good  cargo  and  three 
natives  of  the  countries  he  had  difcovered  on  board. 
He  was  gracioufly  received,  and  knighted  by 
Henry  on  his  return  l\  From  this  well-atteftcd 
account  it  appears,  that  the  Englifh  were  the  firft 
difcoverers  of  the  continent  of  America,  and  there* 
fore,  according  to  the  political  cafuiftry  of  thofe 
times,  had  a  better  title  than  any  other  European 
nation  to  the  poffeffion  of  that  quarter  of  the 
globe  B\  That  title,  howfcvcr,  at  the  bed,  is  very 
qucftionable. 

Though  Henry  VII.  was  thus  difpofed  to  encou-  Commer- 
rage  and  affift  his  fubje&s  in  making  foreign  dif-  aal  ***** 
coveries,  he  was  not  the  left  attentive  to  the  con- 
cerns of  commerce  nearer  home.  A  mifunder- 
ftanding  having  arifen  between  him  and  Philip 
duke  of  Burgundy  and  earl  of  Flanders,  A.  D. 
1493,  all  the  Flemings  were  banifhed  from  Eng- 
land and  all  the  Englifh  from  Flanders,  and  a  total 
ftop  was  put  to  the  trade  between  thefe  two  coun- 
tries. This  was  equally  diiagreeable  and  diftrefsful 
to  the  people  of  both  countries,  who  had  long 
carried  on  a  great  trade  with  one  another,  to  their 
mutual  advantage.  This  pernicious  interruption 
of  trade  was  not  of  long  duration.  A  very  corrcdt 
and  comprehenfive  commercial  treaty,  between 

'7  Hackluyt,  vol.  iii.  p.  4,  &c.    Purchas*s  Pilgrims,  toK  iii, 
p.  461,  Sec. 

si  See  Campbell's  Lircs  of  tht  Admirals,  yoI.  i.  p.  336.  3d  edit. 
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Henry  and  Philip  archduke  of  Auflria  and  fovercign 
of  the  Netherlands,  was  figncd  at  London  Febru- 
ary 24th,  A.D.  1496,  in  which  every  precaution 
was  ufed  to  render  the  intercourfe  between  the  fob- 
je&s  of  the  two  princes  fecure,  permanent,  and  pro- 
fitable to  all  concerned  **.  It  was  called  ittercurfus 
magnusy  (the  great  commercial  treaty,)  and  gave 
no  little  joy  to  the  merchants  and  manufadturers  of 
both  countries.  When  the  Englifti  returned  to 
Antwerp,  (to  which  they  had  removed  their  fa&ory 
from  Bruges  a  few  years  before,)  they  were  con- 
duced into  that  city  in  triumph,  and  were  received 
with  every  poflible  demonftration  of  joy. 

On  this  occafion  a  violent  conteft  broke  out 
between  the  merchants  rcflding  in  the  capital,  who 
had  been  long  incorporated  under  different  names, 
and  now  called  themfelves  The  Company  of  Mer- 
chant Adventurers  of  London,  and  the  merchants 
who  refided  in  other  cities  and  towns,  who  called 
themfelves  The  Merchant  Adventurers  of  England, 
The  London  Company  had  been  long  accuftomed 
to  impofe  a  kind  of  tax  or  compofition  on  the 
Englifti  merchants  refiding  in  other  places,  for 
liberty  to  buy  and  fell  in  the  great  fairs  of  Flanders, 
Brabant,  and  other  countries  on  the  continent.  This 
tax  was  at  firft  only  half  an  old  noble  (3s.  4d.),  and 
was  demanded  by  the  London  merchants,  who  then 
called  themfelves  The  Fraternity  of  St.  Thomas 
Beckct,  on  a  religious  pretence,  to  enable  them  to 
do  honour  to  their  favourite  faint,  and  thereby  gain 
his  prote&ion.    But  by  degrees  this  impofition 

*9  Ryra,  torn.  xii.  p.  578* 
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was  railed  fo  much,  that  it  now  amounted  to  twenty 
pounds,  to  the  great  difcouragement  of  trade. 
The  merchant  adventurers  therefore,  who  refided 
in  the  out-ports,  applied  to  parliament  for  a  re- 
drcfe  of  this  grievance,  and  an  ad  was  made  A.  D. 
1496,  reducing  that  fine  to  ten  merks  fterling*9. 

Henry  VII.  ftill  continued  to  encourage  the  Comm^r- 
trade  of  his  fubjefts  by  new  commercial  treaties  Cl*,lwtl* 
with  foreign  ftatcs,  and  even  with  particular  towns. 
He  concluded  fuch  a  treaty  with  the  magiftrates  of 
Riga  in  Livonia  A.  D.  1498,  in  which  it  was  fti- 
pulated,  that  the  Englifli  fhould  pay  no  tolls  or 
cuftoms  in  the  port  of  Riga,  and  that  the  merchants 
of  Riga  fhould  pay  the  fame  tolls  and  cuftoms 
in  the  ports  of  England  with  other  merchant 
ftrangers      They  alfo  engaged  to  remit  a  debt  of 
1^3637  gold  nobles  due  to  them  by  England.  The 
ftipulations  in  this  treaty  were  very  unequal,  and 
fo  were  the  contracting  parties. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  mention  all  the  com-  H.nryvn, 
mercial  treaties  of  Henry  VII.  It  will  therefore7  att^|^ 
be  fufficient  to  remark,  that,  in  his  negotiations 
and  treaties  with  foreign  princes  and  dates,  he 
never  forgot  the  concerns  of  commerce,  or  ne- 
glefted  to  procure  fomc  advantage  to  his  mercantile 
fubjefts.  He  was  particularly  complaiiant  to  the 
citizens  and  merchants  of  London,  to  whom  he 
communicated  the  earlieft  intelligence  of  all  impor- 
tant events  and  tranfa&ions;  and  by  the  punctual 
payment  of  his  debts  his  credit  in  the  city  was 
unbounded.   He  even  lent  confiderablc  fums  of 


*o  Stat.  12  Hen.  VII.  c.  6«         V  Ryn.  torn.  xii.  p.  701. 
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money  to  merchants,  to  enable  diem  to  extend 
their  trade,  and  fometimcs  he  became  a  partner  in 
their  adventures,  and  received  his  proportion  of  the 
profits  *\ 

»giit»  Henry  VII.  was  no  lets  attentive  to  the  internal 
than  to  the  external  or  foreign  trade  of  his  domi- 
nions, and  procured  feveral  wife  laws  to  be  made, 
fof  regulating  their  commercial  incerconrfe  with 
one  another.  Of  thefe  it  will  be  fufficicnt  to  men- 
tion only  one,  whole  falutary  effefts  were  extenfive 
and  of  long  duration.  The  great  diverfity  of 
weights  and  meafurcs  in  different  parts  of  England 
was  very  perplexing  and  inconvenient,  and  feveral 
laws  had  been  made  to  reduce  them  to  uniformity ; 
but  inveterate  cuftom  had  hitherto  proved  too 
ftrong  for  all  thefe  laws.  An  a£k  was  made  there- 
fore in  the  fourth  parliament  of  Henry  VIL  A.  D. 
1494,  which  promifed  to  be  more  effe&ual,  be- 
caufe  greater  care  was  taken  to  fecure  its  immediate 
execution.  It  was  enafted,  "  That  unto  the  knights 
"  and  citizens  of  every  (hire  and  city,  aflemblcd 
"  in  this  prcfent  parliament,  barons  of  the  cinque 
"  ports,  and  certain  burgefles  of  burgh  towns, 
"  before  they  depart  from  this  prefent  parliament, 
"  be  delivered  one  of  every  weight  and  meafure, 
"  which  now  our  fovereign  lord  hath  caufed  to  be 
**  made  of  brafs,  for  the  commonwealth  of  all  his 
"  fubjeds  and  lieges  within  this  his  realm  of  Eng- 
"  land,  according  to  the  king  our  fovereign  lord's 
«  ftandard  of  his  exchequer  of  weights  and  mea- 
u  Aires."   Thefe  knights,  citizens,  and  burgefles, 

*»  Campbell,  ?oi.  i,  p.  f  jo. 
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are  directed  to  ddiver  thefe  brafs  weights  and  mea- 
fures to  the  mayors  and  bailiffs  of  the  cities  and 
towns  which  they  reprefented,  according  to  a  fche- 
dule  annexed  to  the  ad,  containing  their  names,  in 
number  forty-three.    The  inhabitants  of  all  thefe 
cities  and  towns,  and  the  diftrids  around  them,  are 
commanded  to  provide  themfelves  before  the  feaft 
of  St.  John  Baptift  with  weights  and  meafures, 
cxa&ly  agreeable  to  thofe  brafs tbndards,  and  fealed 
with  the  letter  H.  crowned,  and  from  thencefor- 
ward to  ufe  no  other  weights  or  meafures.  Thd 
mayors  and  bailiffs  in  the  feveral  cities  and  towns 
?re  required  to  call  in  all  the  Weights  and  meafures 
of  the  people  within  the  jurifdiftions  twice  a  year, 
to  examine  them  by  the  ftandards,  to  break  and 
burn  fuch  as  were  found  defe&ive,  and  to  fine  their 
proprietors,  for  the  firft  offence,  6  s.  8d. ;  for  the 
iecond,  13s.  4d.;  and  for  the  third,  20  (hillings 
and  the  punifliment  of  the  pillory*1.   Though  the 
king  and  parliament  had  been  at  great  pains  and 
no  little  expence  in  making  this  law  and  providing 
for  its  execution,  it  was  foon  after  found  that  a 
miftake  had  been  committed,  and  that  the  weights 
and  meafures  which  had  been  fent  to  the  feveral 
cities  and  towns  were  not  cxa&ly  agreeable  to  the 
ftandards  in  the  exchequer.    This  miftake  was 
redified  by  an  aft  made  by  the  next  parliament 
1496.    By  that  ad  the  mayors  and  bailiffs  of  the 
cities  and  towns  to  which  weights  and  meafures 
had  been  fent,  were  commanded  to  return  them 
to  the  exchequer,  there  to  be  broken  in  pieces, 
**  u  Hen*  VII.  c.  4. 

and 
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and  new  ones  more  correct  to  be  fent  in  their  I 
room*  While  thefe  laws  were  ftri&ly  executed 
they  were  ftot  ineffe&ual.  But  as  the  ftrift  exe- 
cution of  them  was  attended  with  no  little  trouble, 
and  various  inconveniencies  to  the  magiftrates  of 
towns  and  cities,  it  was  gradually  relaxed,  and  the 
former  irregularities  in  weights  and  meafures  gra- 
dually returned. 

Colonics.       Though  fir  Joim  Cabot  had  difcovered  the  ifles 
of  Newfoundland  and  St.  John  and  the  coaft  of 
North  America,  and  had  taken  poffeflion  of  them 
in  the  name  of  the  king  of  England  lb  early  as 
A.  D.  1497,  no  attempt  was  made  to  eftablifh 
colonies  in  any  of  thefe  countries.  But  Henry  VIL 
foon  after  began  to  entertain  thoughts  of  forming 
colonies  in  the  New  World,  or  at  leaft  to  encou- 
rage his  fubje&s  to  form  them.  This  appears  from 
a  commiffion  which  he  granted  A.  D.  1501  to 
Hugh  Elliot  and  Thomas  Afhurft  merchants  in 
Briftol,  John  Gunfalus  and  Francis.  Fernandus 
natives  of  Portugal,  fc  To  fail  with  as  many  fliips 
"  and  mariners  as  they  thought  proper,  with  Eng- 
"  lifli  colours,  into  the  parts  and  countries  of  the 
"  eaftern,  weftern,  fouthern,  and  northern  leas,  to 
«  difcover,  recover,  and  inveftigate  any  iilands, 
€*  coafts,  and  countries  of  heathen  and  infidel 
"  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  fct  up  the  king's 
"  banners  and  enfigns  in  whatever  town,  c^tle, 
"  ifland,  or  continent  they  Ihould  difcover,  and  to 
<c  hold  the  fame  for  our  ufe  as  our  lieutenants. 
"  2.  Whenever  any  difcovcry  fhall  be  made,  it  is 
"  our  will  that  men  and  women  from  England  be 

«  freely 
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"  freely  permitted  to  fettle  therein,  and  to  im- 
cc  prove  the  fame,  under  the  protection  of  thefe 
<f  grantees u"    From  hence  it  appears,  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  thefe  adventurers  to  eftablilh 
a  colony  in  the  country  they  hoped  to  difcover,  and 
that  the  king  approved  of  their  defign.  What 
difcoveries  they  made  we  are  not  informed,  but  it 
is  certain  they  did  not  plant  a  colony ;  and  it  will 
afterwards  appear  that  no  permanent  colony  was 
'  eftablifhed  by  the  Englifti  in  any  part  of  the  New 
World  for  a  whole  century  after  the  date  of  this 
grant* 

Henry  VIL  was  too  fond  of  money  not  to  be  a  ^JJJ^L 
friend  to  trade,  which  added  to  his  own  revenues  w 
as  well  as  to  the  riches  of  his  lubjcdls $  and  there 
is  fufficiertt  evidence  that  the  commerce  and  wealth 
of  England  increafed  confiderablv  under  his  go- 
vernment*   A  cotemporary  hiftorian  thus  con- 
cludes his  character  of  Henry  VIL    "  Surely  this 
u  good  prince  did  not  devour  and  confume  the 
"  fubftance  and  riches  of  his  realm;  for,  by  his 
u  high  policy;  he  marvelloufly  enriched  his  realm 
u  and  himfelf,  and  yet  left  his  fubjedte  in  high 
u  wealth  and  profperity.    The  proof  whereof  is 
"  manifeftly  apparent,  by  the  great  abundance  of 
"  gold  and  filver  yearly  brought  into  this  realm, 
"  both  in  plate,  money,  and  bullion,  by  merchants 
"  paffing  and  repaffing  out  and  into  this  realm  with 
u  merchandifc,  to  whom  he  himlelf  of  his  own 
cc  goods  lent  money  largely,  without  any  gain  or 
"  profit,  to  the  intent  that  merchandife,  being  of 

*4  Ryra.  torn.  xiiu  p,  $7. 
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"  all  crafts  the  chief  art*,  to  all  men  both  moft 
u  profitable  and  necefiary,  might  be  the  more 
"  plentifuller  ufed,  haunted,  and  employed  in  his 
<c  realms  and  dominions  *\"  Henry  was  poflefled 
of  thofe  qualities  which  contribute  moft  effectually 
to  render  their  poffeffors  rich.  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  arts  and  pretences  of  fqueez? 
ing  money  from  his  fubje&s,  and  exaded  whatever 
he  pretended  to  be  his  right  wkh  unrelenting^ 
rigour  ;  at  the  fame  time  he  was  an  anxious  wake- 
ful oeconomift,  and  kept  moft  cxa&  accounts  of  all 
his  expences,  even  the  moft  trifling  **.  But  with 
all  his  arts  of  getting  and  faving  money,  he  could 
not  have  accumulated  fo  great  a  mafs  of  treafure  as 
he  left  in  his  coffers  at  his  death,  if  his  fubje&s, 
particularly  his  mercantile  fubjefts,  had  not  {>ecn 
opulent  for  thofe  times.  The  accounts  we  have 
of  the  amount  of  thefc  treafures  are  very  different 
Lord  chief  juftice  Coke  affirms,  that  they  amounted 
to  the  enormous  fum  of  five  millions  three  hundred 
thoufand  pounds*7.  Sir  Robert  Cotton  dates 
them  at  four  millions  and  a  half,  befides  wrought 
plate,  jewels,  and  rich  furniture M.  Thefc  ac- 
counts, though  feemingly  well  attefted,  are  hardly 
credible.  One  would  rather  be  inclined  to  think 
that  there  was  not  fo  much  money  in  the  kingdom 
in  thofe  times,  before  any  of  the  precious  metals 
from  the  New  World  had  reached  England.  The 
account  given  by  Lord  Bacon  (which  hath  been 

M  Hall,  Hen.  VIT.  f  61.  See  Append.  No.  iii.  No.  if. 

»7  4  Inftitut.  ch.  35. 

**  Anfwer  to  the  Reafons  for  Foreign  Wars,  p.  53. 
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already  mentioned)  is  more  moderate,  and  proba- 
bly nearer  the  truth. 

James  IV,  king  of  Scots,  the  contemporary  Trade  of 
and  fon-in-law  of  Henry  VII.  was  an  intelligent  Scodand' 
and  adtive  prince,  and  ftudied  to  promote  the 
profperity  of  his  fubjeCts  by  promoting  trade. 
With  this  view  many  laws  were  made  in  his  reign,  Commer- 
all  of  them  well  intended  ;  but  as  trade  was  then  cial  Uw8, 
very  imperfedtly  underftood,  few  of  them  were 
either  wife  or  ufeful,  and  too  many  of  them  im- 
practicable  or  pernicious.  Among  the  ufeful  laws 
may  be  reckoned  thofe  for  the  uniformity  of  weights 
and  meafures,  if  they  could  have  been  carried  into 
execution  *9 ;  but  though  thefe  laws  were  often 
renewed,  they  were  never  effectual.  The  import- 
ance of  the  filheries  was  well  underftood.  This 
appears  from  the  preambles  to  thofe  a£ts,  oblig- 
ing all  cities,  towns,  prelates,  and  barons  to  fit 
out  bufles  for  the  filheries,  of  twenty  tons  and 
upwards,  with  a  certain  length  of  lines  and  nets, 
and  a  certain  number  of  hands 50  nor  were  thefe 
aCts  ineffectual,  as  the  Scots  fifheries  were  at  this 
time  flourifhing  and  lucrative. 

Wherever  there  is  trade,  and  impofts  on  goods 
exported  and  imported,  there  will  be  fmuggling, 
or  attempts  to  avoid  the  payment  of  thefe  impofts, 
unlefs  the  rifk  of  lofs  can  be  made  greater  and 
more  certain  than  the  profpedbof  gain,  by  making 
fuch  attempts.  To  prevent  fmuggling,  and  to 
(ecure  the  payment  of  the  king's  cuftoms,  was  the 
obje£t  of  fcveral  ftatutes  in  this  period.  Thefe 

*9  Black  Aas,  James  IV.  A&  131.  »°  Ibid.  Aft  81. 
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ftatutes  were  very  Gmple,  and  probably  not  very 
efFcdual.  By  an  aft  of  the  firft  parliament  of 
James  IV.  A*  D.  1488,  «  It  was  ftatute  and  or- 
c(  dainit,  that  in  time  to  come,  all  manner  of  (hips, 
"  grangers,  and  others,  come  to  the  king's  free 
"  burrows,  fic  as  Dumbarton,  Irvine,  Wigtoun, 
«  Kircudbright,  Renfrew,  and  other  free  bur- 
«  rows  of  the  realm,  to  pay  their  dues  and  cut 
"  toms,  and  take  their  cocket  as  effiers  The 
ports  particularly  mentioned  in  this  aft  are  now, 
and  were  then,  very  inconfiderable  in  companion 
of  many  others  which  are  not  mentioned.  But 
their  inhabitants  were  zealous  partizans  of  that 
predominant  party  which  had  lately  (lain  their 
fovereign,  and  this  firft  parliament  of  James  I V. 
was  compofed  wholly  of  the  heads  of  that  party. 
To  fuch  a  degree  will  fadion  fometimes  influence 
public  deliberations. 

So  imperfedtly  was  commerce  underftood  at 
this  time  in  both  the  Britifh  kingdoms,  that  they 
imagined  they  could  bring  the  balance  of  trade  in 
their  own  favour,  and  add  daily  to  their  ftock  of 
gold  and  filver,  merely  by  making  laws  to  com- 
pel all  merchants,  foreigners  as  well  as  natives, 
to  import  a  certain  quantity  of  coin  or  bullion, 
in  every  (hip,  in  proportion  to  die  value  of  the 
other  goods ;  to  lay  out  all  that  coin  and  bullion, 
together  with  all  the  money  they  received  for  their 
goods,  in  purchaGng  the  commodities  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  not  to  export  any  gold  or  filver  in  coin 
or  bullion,  under  the  fevereft  penalties.  Such 

m  Black  Aa»  Juki  IV.  AS  11. 
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laws  were  made  both  in  England  and  Scotland 
in  this  period  '*$  but  they  ferved  only  to  betray 
the  ignorance  of  thofe  who  made  them,  and  could 
not  be  executed.  When  the  value  of  the  imporrs 
into  any  country  exceeds  the  value  of  the  exports, 
the  balance  mult  be  paid  in  the  precious  metals, 
ia  fpite  of  a  thoufand  laws  to  the  contrary.  By 
another  law,  equally  abfurd  and  hurtful  to  trade, 
no  fhips  were  fuffered  to  fail  from  any  port  in 
Scotland  from  the  firft  of  November  to  the  firft 
of  February.  Sailing  in  the  three  winter  months  / 
was  efteemed  too  dangerous  to  be  permitted 

The  ftaple  of  the  trade  of  Scotland  was  fcveral  Stipie. 
times  changed.    It  had  been  anciently  fixed  at 
,     Campvere  in  Zealand,   whofe   earl  married  a 
i     daughter  of  James  I.    From  thence  it  was  fetded 
!     at  Bruges  in  Flanders,  which  in  the  fifteenth 
|     century  became  the  center  of  trade  to  aim  oft: 
all  the  nations  of  Europe.   It  was  removed  from 
!     thence  by  ad  of  parliament  to  Middleburgh  in 
Zealand,  where  it  did  not  continue,  but  was  re- 
ftored  to  its  ancient  ftation  at  Campvere.  The 
ienate  and  magiftrates  of  Middleburgh  never 
deftfted  from  importuning  James  IV.  and  after 
his  death  the  duke  of  Albany,  to  have  the  fta- 
i     pie  returned  to  their  town ;  and  having  gained 
the  fecretary  Mr.  Panter,  by  a  promife  of  three 
.hundred   gold  crowns,  they  entertained  great 
hopes  of  fuccefs34;  but  in  this  they  were  dis- 
appointed.   Secretary  Panter  acquainted  them, 
that  when  the  affair  was  debated  in  council  he 

i*  James  IV.  Aft  30.  »  Ibid. 
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wis  HI  of  a  fever;  and  that  the  people  of 
Campvcrc  had  made  fuch  intereft  to  prevent 
fo  precious  a  morfel  which  had  fo  much  en*  i 
riched  their  town  being  torn  from  them,  that  ! 
he  imagined  they  would   prevail3*.     He  was  j 
not  miftaken.    When  the  city  of  Antwerp  was  | 
in  its  grcateft  glory,  the  emporium  of  almoft  all 
the  nations  of  Europe,  the  fenate  and  magtftrates 
applied  to  James  V,  A.  D.  1539,  to  fix  the  ftaple  j 
in  their  city,  promifing  peculiar  privileges  and  I 
immunities  to  his  fubje&s.  The  people  of  Camp- 
vere,  alarmed  at  this  application  of  fuch  formi- 
dable rivals,  exerted  all  their  influence  to  retain 
what  they  had  long  enjoyed,  and  of  which  they 
knew  the  value.    To  determine  this  queftion  king 
James  fummoned  a  convention  of  merchants  from  i 
all  the  trading  towns  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  finding 
the  members  of  this  convention  almoft  equally 
divided  in  their  opinions,  he  granted  every  one 
liberty  to  do  what  he  thought  mod  for  his  advan- 
tage 3*.    On  this  pcrmiffion  fome  of  the  merchants 
carried  their  ftaple  commodities  to  Antwerp ;  but 
as  they  did  not  meet  with  the  favour  and  encou- 
ragement they  expe&ed,  they  gradually  returned 
to  Campvcrc    All  this  competition  between  fo 
many  towns  feems  to  indicate  that  the  trade  of  Scot- 
land in  this  period  was  not  inconfiderable. 
Conferra.      Wherever  the  ftaple  was  fixed,  an  officer  called. 
*tor'         the  Confervator  of  the  Scots  Privileges,  was  fta- 
tioned,  with  authority  to  protect  the  privileges  that 
had  been  granted  to  the  Scots  merchants,  and  to 

15  Efift.  R,  R«  S.  torn.  i.  p.  184.       3$  Ibid.  torn.  ii.  p.  55. 
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determine  all  difputes  that  arofe  among  thofe  mer- 
chants, with  the  affiftance  of  four  of  them  as  his 
afleflbrs.  $y  aft  of  parliament  A.  D.  j  503,  the  x 
merchants  arc  prohibited  from  profecuting  one 
another  before  any  other  judges  than  the  conferva- 
tor  and  his  aflfcffors 37.  By  another  aft  of  the  fame 
parliament,  the  confervator  is  commanded  to  come 
to  Scotland  once  every  year,  or  to  fend  a  procu- 
rator fufficiently  inftrudted  to  give  an  account  of 
his  tranfa&ions,  and  to  anfwer  to  any  complaints 
that  have  been  made  againft  him  s\ 

The  acceffion  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  throne  of  Acceffion 
England  was  no  difadvantage  to  trade,  though  he  viii"kl 
did  not  undcrftand  it  fo  well  nor  attend  to  it  fo  voural>,e 

to  trade 

much  as  his  father  had  done.  He  was  young, 
oftentatious,  and  fond  of  pleafure  *  pofleffed  of  a 
prodigious  mafs  of  treafure,  and  unboundedly  ex- 
pend ve  in  his  houfehold,  drefs,  tournaments,  dif- 
guifings,  and  diverfions  of  all  kinds.  He  was  too 
well  imitated  in  this  fplendid  expenfive  way  of 
living  by  thofe  of  the  nobility  and  men  of  fortune, 
who  frequented  the  court,  and  afpired  to  the  notice 
and  favour  of  the  youthful  monarch.  This  occa- 
fioned  an  uncommon  demand  for  many  coftly  com* 
modities,  as  clothes  of  gold  and  filver,  velvets,  filks> 
embroideries,  jewels,  plate,,  wines,  fpices,  &c.  and 
that  demand  was  fupplicd  by  trade.  This  trade 
was  for  fome  time  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  mer- 
chants of  Venice,  Genoa,,  and  Florence,  to  whon* 
the  ftrongeft  aflurances  were  given  of  fafety  and 


17  Black  Aftf,  James  IV.  c.  116.  1'  Ibid.  c.  117. 
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friendly  treatment  in  the  ports  of  England  **.  By 
degrees,  however,  thefe  foreigners  became  fo  un- 
popular, that  it  was  hardly  in  the  power  of  govern- 
ment to  protect  them ;  and  this  trade  came  gradu- 
ally into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh  merchants.  We 
fnay  form  fome  idea  of  the  great  importation  of 
cloth  of  gold,  cloth  of  filver,  vandekin,  velvet, 
damaflc,  fattin,  farcenet,  farfton,  camblet,  and  other 
cloths  of  filk,  and  of  filk  and  gold  and  Giver,  in 
(he  beginning  of  this  reign,  from  an  aft  of  par- 
liament  A.  D.  151 3,  in  which  it  is  faid,  "  that 
'*  three  or  four  thoufand  pieces  of  thefc  cloths 
were  commonly  imported  in  one  lbip  "m"  This 
trade  was  more  profitable  to  the  merchants  than  to 
their  country. 

Circle  of  Thatfpiritof  mercantile  adventure  which  had 
iwged""  fprung  up  in  the  preceding  reign  ftill  continued  and 
increaied,  and  the  circle  of  trade  was  gradually 
enlarged.  The  trade  of  the  Englifh  in  the  Medi- 
terranean was  become  fo  confiderablc,  that  it  was 
found  neceflary  to  eftablifli  a  conful  in  the  ifland  of 
Chios  in  the  Archipelago  A.  D.  15 13  4\  Though 
no  Englifh  colonies  were  as  yet  fettled  in  any  part 
of  the  new  world,  it  appears  that  the  merchants 
carried  on  a  trade  with  thefe  countries,  and  even 
with  the  iflands  in  thf  Weft  Indies,  which  had 
been  feizeti  and  fettled  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  that 
they  had  agents  refiding  in  fome  of  thefe  iflands, 
particularly  in  the  great  ifland  of  Cuba,  for  the 
management  of  their  trade  *\     Many  voyages 

19  Rym.  torn.  xiii.  j>.  171.  4*  4  Hen.  VIII.  e.  6. 

4*  R>fD.  torn,  xiii,  p.  353.       4*  Hackiuyr,  toK  ii.  p.  $0** 
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were  undertaken  in  this  reign  for  the  difcovery  of 
unknown  countries,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  circle 
of  trade;  but  the  accounts  we  haVe  of  thefc 
voyages  are  very  fhort  and  imperfect.  It  appears 
that  Henry  VIII.  fitted  out  a  fleet,  for  making 
difcoveries  in  the  South  Sea,  A.  D.  1516,  and 
gave  the  command  of  it  to  Sir  Thomas  Pert 
vice-admiral  of  England,  and  the  famous  Sebaftian 
Cabot ;  but  all  we  know  farther  of  this  expedition 
is,  that  it  was  unfuccefsful,  owing  to  the  cowardice 
of  Sir  Thomas  Vert4*.  Mr.  Thorne  of  Briftol 
was  one  of  the  greateft  merchants  and  boldeft  ad- 
venturers in  England  in  this  reign.  He  had  not 
only  fa&ors  reliding  in  Cuba,  but  he  fent  agents  in 
the  Spaniih  fleets,  furnifhed  with  great  fums  of 
money,  to  bring  him  exatt  defcriptions  and  charts 
of  the  feas,  rivers,  and  lands,  vifitcd  by  thefc 
fleets  44.  Mr.  Thome,  by  his  letters,  earneftly 
intreated  Henry  VIII.  not  to  be  difcouraged  by  the 
ill  fuccefs  of  his  firft  attempts  to  make  difcoveries, 
but  to  perfevere  and  to  direft  his  refearches  to- 
wards the  north,  for  which  his  dominions  were 
raoft  conveniently  fituated.  He  gave  the  king 
alfo  fome  very  prudent  advices  for  conducting  his 
future  voyages  of  difcovery  45  $  but  what  regard 
was  paid  to  the  entreaties  and  advices  we  are  not 
informed.  Mr.  William  Hawkins  of  Plymouth, 
father  of  the  celebrated  Sir  John  Hawkins,  made 
three  very  fuccefsful  voyages  in  a  fhip  of  his  own 
to  the  coaft  of  Brazil,  and  in  his  pafiage  he  traded 

41  HaekUyt,  toI.  ii.  p.  498.*         44  Ibid,  p.  726. 
<tf  Ibid.  Vol.  ii.  p.*9*t  499- 
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with  the  Negroes  of  Guinea*  Mr.  Hawkins,  by 
his  good  behaviour,  became  fo  great  a  favourite  of 
the  Brazilians,  that  one  of  their  kings  came  volun- 
tarily with  him  into  England,  and  being  prefented 
to  Henry  VIII.  at  Whitehall,  excited  great  admi- 
ration by  the  ftrangenefs  of  his  drefs  and  appear* 
ance4*.  Mr.  Hore  of  London,  who  was  an  ac- 
complifhed  gentleman  as  well  as  an  adventurous 
merchant,  was  not  fo  fortunate  as  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Having  prevailed  upon  thirty  young  gentlemen  to 
accompany  him  in  a  voyage  df  difcovery,  they 
failed  from  Gravcfend  in  April  A.  D.  1536,  with 
two  fhips,  the  Trinity  and  Minion,  and  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  men.  After  a  tedious  voyage 
of  about  two  months  they  difcovered  the  ifland  of 
Cape  Breton,  and  fome  time  after  the  ifland  (ince 
called  Newfoundland.  They  failed  along  the  coafts 
of  tha*  ifland,  endeavouring,  but  in  vain,  to  gain 
fome  communication  with  the  natives,  til)  their 
provifions  began  to  fail,  and  they  were  by  degrees 
reduced  to  fuch  extreme  diftrefs,  that  they  came  to 
a  refolution  to  determine,  by  calling  lots,  which  of 
them  (hould  be  firft  facrificed  to  the  prefervation 
of  their  companions.  In  that  awful  moment  a 
French  (hip  approached,  which  the  pcrilhing  Eng- 
lifh  immediately  aflaulted  and  feized,  and,  to  their 
inexpreflible  joy,  found  her  almoft  loaded  with 
provifions.  They  removed  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
the  provifions  into  their  (hips,  and  fet  fail  for  Eng- 
land. They  arrived  at  St.  Ives  in  Cornwall  in 
Oftober  the  fame  year  j  but  fo  emaciated,  that 

4*Hackluyt,  vol.  ii.  p.  700. 
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their  neareft  relations  could  hardly  recognize 
them47.  Other  evidence,  if  it  were  neceffary, 
might  be  produced,  to  prove  that  the  Englilh  in 
this  reign  enlarged  the  circle  of  their  trade,  by 
vifiting  fcveral  countries  with  which  they  had  for- 
i    merly  been  unacquainted. 

Henry  VIII.  endeavoured  to  encourage  com-  Hen.vin, 
rnerce  by  various  other  methods.    He  made  com- 
j    rocrcial  treaties  with  almoft  all  the  princes  and 
ftates  of  Europe;  in  which,  and  in  his  other 
treaties,  he  took  care  to  fecure  certain  privileges 
to  his  mercantile  fubjefts48.    In  his  reign,  and  mofl: 
probably  by  his  influence,  feveral  adfcs  of  parlia- 
ment were  made  for  removing  all  obftrudiions  to 
navigation  out  of  the  great  rivets,  and  for  deepen- 
ing fmaller  ones,  to  make  them  navigable 49.  He 
repaired  the  harbours  of  Scarborough,  Southamp- 
ton, *nd  feveral  other  towns ;  and  on  the  port  of 
Pover  aJone  he  expended  between  fixty  and  feventy 
thoufand  pounds.    He  built  a  great  many  ftrong 
j     forts  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  the  moft  ex- 
j     pofed  parts  of  coafts,  for  the  fecurity  of  Clipping 
I     and  of  the  country.    Great  pains  were  taken  in 
!     this  reign  to  clear  the  furrounding  feas  of  pirates ; 
and  the  king  on  fome  occafions  difcovered  the 
greateft  anxiety  for  the  fafety  of  his  merchants 
ihips*°.    For  the  improvement  of  navigation,  the 
famous  maritime  guild  or   fraternity  called  the 
Trinity- houfe  of  Deptford,  was  inftituted  A.  D. 
15 12 ;  and  fimilar  fraternities  were  foon  after  efta- 

47  Hackluyt,  vol.  iii.  p.  149.    ^  ,4*  Rym.  torn.  xiii.  pa/firo. 
j  49  Stat.  temp.  Hen.  V1JI.     S9  Strypt^  Mcm.  vol,  i.  p.  »7— 33- 
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bfilhed  at  Hull  and  NewcafUe  upon  Tyne,  for  the 
inftru&ion  and  examination  of  pilots,  erecting  of 
beacons,  light-houfes,  and  buoys,  and  for  various 
porpofes,  to  prevent  Ihipwrecks  *\  But  it  is  the 
peculiar  glory  of  Henry  VIII.  that  he  may  be  (tiled 
the  founder  of  the  royal  navy  of  England,  by  ap- 
pointing a  board  of  commiffioners  of  the  navy,  and 
by  ere&ing  ftorehoufes  for  all  manner  of  naval 
ftores,  and  making  yards  and'  docks  at  Woolwich 
and  Deptford  for  building  and  equipping  fhips  of 
war.  From  thefe  and  other  fa&s  that  might  have 
been  mentioned,  it  plainly  appears,  that  Henry 
VIII.  paid  no  little  attention  to  trade,  and  that  his 
endeavours  to  promote  and  encourage  it  were  not 
akogether  in  vain. 

But  though  the  intentions  of  Henry  and  his 
snimfters  were  favourable  to  commerce,  their 
knowledge  of  it  was  fo  imperfect,  that  not  a  few 
of  their  laws  and  regulations  were  rather  hurtful 
than  beneficial.  Of  this  it  would  be  eafy  to  give 
many  examples,  but  a  few  will  be  fufficient.  What 
could  be  more  unreafonable  in  itfelf,  or  more  ob- 
structive to  the  freedom  of  commerce,  than  that 
law,  which  was  fo  frequendy  renewed  and  fo 
ftrongly  enforced,  again d  the  exportation  of  gold 
or  filver  in  coin  or  bullion,  and  commanding  all 
native  merchants  to  import  a  certain  quantity  of 
thefe  precious  metals  in  every  (hip ;  and  obliging 
foreign  merchants  to  inveft  all  the  money  they 
received  for  the  goods  they  imported  in  the  corn- 
s' Anderftm'f  Hift.  Com.  vol.  i.  34s. 
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modules  of  the  country9*  ?   Several  corporations 
obtained  monopolies  by  ads  of  parliament,  which 
mud  have  been  hurtful  both  to  trade  and  manufac- 
tures; and  they  obtained  them  on  very  ftrange 
fuggeftions.  The  bailiffs  and  burgeflcs  of  Bridport 
in  Dorfetfhire  prefented  a  petition  to  parliament 
A.  D.  1529,  reprefenting  that  the  people  of  their 
town  had  been  in  ufe,  time  out  of  mind,  to  make 
the  moll  part  of  the  great  cables,  halfers,  ropes,  and 
Other  tackling  for  the  royal  navy,  and  for  the  moft 
part  of  aH  other  (hips  within  the  realm,  by  which 
their  town  was  right  well  maintained.   But  that  of 
lace  years  certain  evil-difpofed  perfons  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  bad  begun  to  make  cables,  halfers,  and 
ropes,  by  which  their  town  of  Bridport  was  in 
danger  of  being  ruined,  and  the  prices  of  cables, 
halfers,  and  ropes,  were  greatly  enhanced.  The 
firft  of  thefe  allegations  might  be  true ;  but  the  , 
fccond  was  certainly  a  mod  impudent  and  glaring 
falsehood.    The  increafe  of  manufacturers  could 
not  raife  the  price  of  the  goods  manufactured.  It 
muft  have  had  a  contrary  effeft,  which  was  un- 
doubtedly the  real  grievance  of  the  good  people  of 
Pridport.    On  this  falfe  and  abfurd  fuggeftion,  an 
a£t  was  made  that  all  the  hemp  that  grew  within 
five  miles  of  Bridport  fhould  be  fold  only  in  that 
town,  and  that  no  perfon  within  five  miles  of 
Bridport  fhould  make  any  cables,  halfers,  ropes, 
hikers,  &c.  on  pain  of  forfeiting  all  the  goods  they 
made";  an  aft  no  lefs  imprudent  than  it  was 
linjuft.    One  other  example  will  be  fufficient  to 

|t  Stat.  4.  Hen.  VII.  c«  %%.        Si  Stat.  *i  Hen.  VIII.  c.  s*. 
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convince  us,  that  very  pernicious  laws  were  made 
in  this  period,  (and  perhaps  not  in  this  period 
only,)  on  very  abfurd  pretences.  The  city  of 
Worcefter,  the  towns  of  Evclham,  Droitwich, 
Kidderminfter,  and  Bromefgrove,  reprefentcd  to 
parliament  A.  D.  1533,  that  the  faid  city  and 
towns  were  well  inhabited,  and  their  inhabitants 
well  maintained,  by  making  woollen  cloths  of 
various  kinds ;  but  that  of  late  years,  divers  per- 
fons  dwelling  in  the  hamlets,  towns,  and  villages  of 
the  ftiire  of  Worcefter,  for  their  own  lucre,  had 
begun  to  exercife  cloth-making  of  all  kinds,  to  the 
great  decay,  depopulation,  and  ruin  of  the  laid 
city  and  towns.  Upon  this  reprefentation,  an  a& 
was  made,  that  no  perfon  of  any  degree  in  Wor- 
cefterfhire  fhould  make  any  cloth  to  be  fold,  except 
fuch  pcrfons  as  refided  in  the  city  of  Worcefter,  or 
in  the  towns  of  Evefham,  Droitwich,  Kiddermin- 
fter, or  Bromefgrove  *\  That  fuch  rcftri&ive 
laws  were  unfriendly  and  hurtful  both  to  trade  and 
manufactures  is  obvious,  though  it  was  certainly 
not  the  intention  of  the  legiflators  to  hurt  them. 
Good  intentions  are  not  fufficient  to  make  good 
legiflators.  Prudence  and  caution  to  prevent 
being  deceived  by  intercfted  perfons,  patient  labo- 
rious inveftigation,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  fubjcA  on  which  the  laws  are  to  be  made,  are 
no  lefs  neceflary  than  good  intentions.  But  not- 
withftanding  thefe  and  feveral  other  obftruftions  to 
trade  which  might  have  been  mentioned,  there  is 
fufficient  evidence  that  the  commerce  of  England 

54  15  Htn.  VIII.  e.  18. 
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was  confiderably  extended  and  increafed  in  the  reigii 
of  Henry  VIII. 

If  commerce  was  but  imperfe&ly  underftood  in 
England  in  this  period,  it  was  ftill  more  imperfe&ly 
underftood  in  Scotland.  Several  laws  relating  to 
trade  were  made  in  the  reign  of  James  V.  but  they 
were  all  reftri&ive,  and  tended  rather  to  curb  than 
to  encourage  a  fpirit  for  mercantile  adventures* 
None  but  the  inhabitants  and  freemen  of  royal  bo- 
roughs were  permitted  to  engage  in  trade ;  and 
even  they  were  not  permitted  to  engage  in  it  unlefs 
they  had  a  certain  (lock  in  money  or  goods". 
While  Henry  VIII.  encouraged  his  fubje&s  to  un- 
dertake long  and  dangerous  voyages  for  the  dis- 
covery of  unknown  countries,  James  V.  made  laws 
to  prohibit  his  fubjeds  from  putting  to  fea  in  the 
three  winter  months5*.  Trade  could  not  flourifli 
under  fuch  reftri&ions. 

As  money  and  fhips  are  two  great  inftruments  of 
commerce,  without  which  it  cannor  be  carried  on, 
it  is  necefiary  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  date  of 
them  in  every  period  of  this  work. 

Though  a  pound  is  one  of  the  mod  common  de-  Pound  in 
nominations  of  money,  it  never  was  a  real  coin,  JSSdk* 
either  in  gold  or  filver,  in  any  age  or  country.  Such  ££etbc 
large  and  ponderous  coins  would  have  been  in  many 
refpe&s  inconvenient.    But  for  many  ages,  both  in  i9 
Britain  and  in  other  countries,  that  number  offmaller  ^  cr* 
coins  which  was  denominated  a  pound  in  computa- 
tion, or  a  pound  in  tale,  really  contained  a  pound 
of  filver  i  and  they  might  have  been  and  frequently 

SS  Black  Acls,  James  V.  ch.  »7.      "  Ibid.  ch.  37.  34.  So. . 
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'were  weighed,  as  well  as  numbered,  co  afbeitaia 
their  value.  If  the  number  of  coins  that  were  de- 
nominated a  pound  in  tale  did  not  aftuaUy  make  a 
pound  in  weight,  an  additional  number  of  coins 
were  thrown  into  the  fcale  to  make  up  the  weight 
This  was  a  fair  and  honeft  pra&ice  i  the  departure 
from  which  occafioned  many  difficulties,  mtftakes, 
and  tmpofitioifs  in  money  tranfa&ions,  both  in  fo- 
«eign  and  domeftic  trade. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
Edward  I.  having  exhaufted  his  treafures  by  his 
long  and  expenfive  wars  with  Scotland,  coined  a 
greater  number  of  pennies,  halfpennies,  and  farthings 
out  of  a  pound  of  Giver  than  formerly  ;  which  gave 
rife  tg  the  diftin&ion  between  the  pound  in  weight 
and  the  pound  in  tale.  The  difference  at  firft  was 
very  fmall,  and  hardly,  perceptible ;  but  it  gradually 
ihereafed  in  every  fucceeding  reign ;  and  at  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  Henry  VII.  the  nominal  pound,  or  the 
pound  in  tale,  was  litde  more  than  half  a  real  pound 
in  weight,  and  contained  only  as  much  filver  as 
thirty-one  (hillings  of  our  money  at  prefcnt17. 

SkUifogs.  Groats,  weighing  each  forty-three  grains»had  been 
hitherto  ♦the  largeft  filver  coins :  but  Henry  VIL 
A.  D.  1 504,  coined  (hillings,  then  commonly  called, 
feftoons,  each  weighing  144  grain?,  equal  to.  three 
groats,  and  to  twelve  pennies.  They  were  fair  and 
beautiful  coins,  for  thofe  times  *  but  they  are  now 
become  fo  exceedingly  rare,  that  it  is  imagined  that 
no  great  numbers  of  them  were  coined*1. 

n  See  vol.  iv.  \%  *?ft9  &c,   vol.  vi.  p.  194,  &c.   vol.  Tui. 
p.  -345,  &c.  vol.  x.  p.  *6j,  &c. 

&  Folkci  on  Coin*,  p.  19.  edit.  17*3. 
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Henry  VII.  made  fcveral  alterations  in  the  form 
ind  devices  of  the  coins  of  England.    Inftead  of 
the  full  face  that  appeared  on  the  coins  of  forme* 
kings,  and  which  bore  little  or  no  refemblance  to 
the  prince  intended  co  be  re  pre  fen  ted,  his  face  ap- 
pears in  profile,  and  bears  a  great  refemblance  to 
bis  real  countenance.    Still  further  to  diftinguifh 
his  coins  from  thofe  of  preceding  or  fubfequent 
kings  of  the  fame  name,  the  number  VII.  was 
added  immediately  after  the  name :  this  pra&ice 
bath  been  followed  by  all  his  fucceffors.    He  laid 
afide  the  open  crown  of  former  kings,  and  appears 
upon  his  coins  with  an  arched  imperial  crown,  fur- 
mounted  by  the  globe  and  crofs.    To  prevent  clip- 
ping, he  caufed  a  circle  to  be  made  at  the  very  edge 
of  his  coins.    The  filver  coins  of  Henry  VII.  were 
fhillings  or  fcftoons,  groats,  half-groats,  pennies, 
half- pennies,  and  farthings,  of  the  fame  weight  and 
:  value  with  thole  of  his  two  predeceffors,  Edward  IV. 
>  and  Richard  IIL5f 

Henry  VII.  coined  a  great  deal  of  gold  as  well  Odd 
as  of  filver ;  but  his  gold  coins  in  general  bore  the  coinu 
fame  names,  and  were  of  the  fame  weight  and  value 
with  thofe  of  his  two  predeceflbrs,  which  have  been 
already  defcribed60.    He  was  however  the  firft  king 
of  England  who  coined  thofe  large  and  beautiful 
pieces  of  gold  called  fovereigns,  value  forty-two 
ihillings  of  thofe  times,  and  half-fovereigns,  value 
twenty  one  (hillings:  he  coined  alfo quadruple  fo- 
vereigns,  weighing  each  an  ounce  of  goldi  but 
thefe  laft  were  undoubtedly  defigncd  for  medals, 


If  ML  Leake,  p.  179.  See  r*l,  x.  p.  163,  *©  id.  ibid. 
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and  toot  for  current  coins 6i.  The  gold  coins  of 
Henry  VII.,  as  they  are  enumerated  in  an  aft  of 
parliament  D.  1503,  were  fovereigns  and  half- 
fovercigns,  ryals,  half-ryals,  aod  quarter- ryals,  no* 
bles  and  half-nobles6*.  All  the  coins  of  Henry  VII., 
both  of  gold  and  filvcr,  were  of  ftandard  purity. 
He  poffefled  too  much  money,  and  loved  it  too 
well,  to  fink  its  value  by  too  great  a  number  of 
bafer  metals. 

vih*  Henry  VIII.  coined  a  great  deal  of  money  in  his 
long  reign.  In  the  former  part  of  it,  his  coins  were 
of  the  fame  kinds  and  of  the  fame  weight  and  fine- 
nefs  with  thofe  of  his  predeceffors,  which  have  been 
defcribed.  But  towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  after 
he  had  fquandered  all  his  father's  ktreafures,  the 
grants  he  had  received  from  parliament,  and  the 
great  fums  he  had  derived  from  the  difiblution  of 
the  religious  houfes,  he  began  to  diminifh  his  coins 
both  in  weight  and  finenefs.  This  diminution  at 
firft  was  fmall,  in  hopes  perhaps  that  it  would  not 
be  perceived ;  but  after  he  had  got  into  this  fatal 
career,  he  proceeded  by  rapid  fteps  to  the  moft 
pernicious  lengths.  In  the  thirty-fixth  year  of  his 
reign,  filvcr  money  of  all  the  different  kinds  was 
coined,  which  had  only  one  half  filver  and  the  other 
half  alloy.  He  did  not  even  (top  here  ;  in  the  laft 
year  of  his  reign  he  coined  money  that  had  only 
four  ounces  of  filver  and  eight  ounces  of  alloy  in 
the  pound  weight ;  and  the  nominal  pound  of  this 
bafc  money  was  worth  only  nine  (hillings  and  three- 
pence three  farthings  of  our  prefent  money  6s.  He 

*'  Leake,  p.  18a.     *»'iS  Henry  VII.  c.  5.     *!  M.  Folkes,  p.  17- 
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began  to  debafe  his  gold  coins  at  the  fame  time, 
and  proceeded  by  the  fame  degrees.  But  it  would 
be  tedious  to  follow  him  in  every  ftep.  In  this 
degraded  and  debafed  condition  Henry  VIII.  left 
the  money  of  his  kingdom  to  his  fon  and  fucceflbr 
Edward  VI.  This  ihameful  debafement  of  the 
money  of  his  kingdom  was  one  of  the  mod  impru- 
dent, di (honourable,  and  pernicious  meafures  of  his 
reign  j  it  was  produftive  of  innumerable  inconveni- 
cncies  and  great  perplexity  in  bufinefs  of  all  kinds, 
and  the  reftoration  of  it  to  its  ftandard  purity  was 
found  to"  be  a  work  of  great  difficulty. 

It  had  long  been  a  great  obftruftion  to  trade  and  Intend  of 
to  improvements  of  every  kind,  that  lending  money  moncy« 
upon  intereft  was  declared  by  the  church  to  be  ufury, 
and  highly  criminal  in  Chriftians.  This  prevented 
laws  being  made  for  regulating  the  rate  of  intereft ; 
and  the  money-lenders  (many  of  whom  were  Jews) 
took  advantage  of  the  neceffity  of  the  borrowers, 
and  exatted  moft  exorbitant  intereft.    They  had 

i  invented  a  lib  feveral  curious  devices  to  elude  the 
penalties  of  the  laws  againft  ufury.  Of  thefe  evils 
many  complaints  had  been  made ;  and  by  an  aft  of 

j  parliament  A.  D.  1545,  the  intereft  of  money  was 
fixed  at  ten  per  cent.;  and  if  any  perfon  took  more, 
he  was  to  forfeit  three  times  the  fum  lent,  the  ono 
half  to  the  king,  and  the  other  to  the  informer.  In 
the  fame  aft,  the  various  tricks  and  devices  that  had 
been  pradtifed  by  the  money-lenders,  to  efcape  the 
penalties  of  the  laws  againft  ufury,  are  enumerated, 
and  prohibited  6\ 

«4  37  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9. 
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The  coins  of  Scotland  were  originally  the  fame 
with  thofc  of  England,  in  weight,  purity,  and  value; 
and  continued  to  be  fo  till  'about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  they  began  to  fall  a  little 
below  them.  This  difference  in  the  coins  of  the 
two  Britifh  kingdoms  gradually  increafed ;  and  not 
long  after  the  beginning  of  our  prefent  period,  the 
nominal  pound  of  Scotland  was  only  equal  to  one- 
third  of  the  nominal  pound  of  England*  This 
appears  with  the  cleared  evidence,  from  the  contrad 
of  marriage  between  king  James  IV.  and  the  princefs 
Margaret,  eldeft  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  A.D. 
1 502.  In  one  article  of  that  contract  it  is  ftipulated, 
that  the  princefs  fhould  be  infeoffed  in  lands  of  the 
yearly  value  of  aooo  1.  Englifli,  or  6000  Scots* 
By  another  article,  king  James  is  bound  to  pay  to 
his  queen  ioool.  Scots,  or  500  marks  Englifli, 
yearly,  to  be  difpofed  of  as  (he  pleafed  6$.  As  the 
nominal  Englifli  pound  at  that  time  was  equal  to 
thirty-one  of  our  prefent  (hillings,  the  Scots  pound, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  was  equal 
to  ten  (hillings  and  four-pence  fterling.  But  towards 
the  end  of  this  period  A-  D.  1544,  the  nominal 
pound  of  Scotland  had  funk  to  one-fourth  of  the 
nominal  pound  of  England.  This  appears  from  a 
contraft  of  marriage  between  Matthew  earl  of  Len- 
nox, and  the  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  daughter  of 
the  queen-dowager  of  Scotland  by  her  fecond  huf- 
band  the  earl  of  Angus,  and  niece  to  Henry  VIII. 
By  one  article  in  that  contract,  king  Henry  en- 
gaged to  fettle  an  cftate  in  England  on  the  earl  of 

*s  Ryra.  torn.  xii.  p.  7*7  f  791 . 
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Lennox  and  the  lady  Margaret,  and  their  heirs,  of 
die  yearly  value  of  6800  marks  Scots,  which  is 
equal  (fays  the  record)  to  1700  marks  Englifli". 
James  IV.  and  V.  coined  a  good  deal  of  money 
both  of  gold  and  filver ;  for  a  particular  defcription 
of  which  the  reader  muft  be  referred  to  the  work 
quoted  below  67 ;  the  introducing  of  it  here  would 
be  tedious*  and  unfuitable  to  the  defign  of  general 
hiftory.  It  may  however  be  obferved,  that  the 
kings  of  Scotland  affumed  the  arched  imperial 
crown  upon  their  coins  about  the  fame  time  with 
the  kings  of  England  ;  that  their  coins  were  not 
interior  in  their  fabrication  to  thofe  of  England ; 
and  that  the  gold  coins  of  James  V,  called  bonnet, 
(becaufe  they  have  a  bonnet  on  the  king's  head,) 
were  the  mod  elegant  and  beautiful  coins  in  Europe 
■  in  thofe  times. 

As  money  was  certainly  more  plentiful  in  Britain,  E*J£?ce 
and  the  prices  of  provifions  and  the  other  necefla-  °  mng* 
rics  of  life  were  higher  in  this  than  in  the  preceding 
period,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  the  expence 
of  living  was  only  fix,  or  rather  five  times  cheaper 
in  nominal  pounds  than  it  is  at  prefent  Various 
evidences  of  this  might  be  produced ;  but  one  de- 
cifive  proof  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  thought  fufficient. 
By  an  adt  of  parliament  A.  D.  1545,  it  was  pro- 
vided, that  when  the  church  of  a  fmall  parifh,  whofe 
benefice  did  not  exceed  fix  pounds  a-year,  was  fitu<- 
ated  within  a  mile  of  another  church,  the  fmall 

66  Rym.  torn.  xv.  p.  31. 

*7  Nnmnmata  Scotise,  by  Adam  dejCtrdonnel. 

H  See  Fleetwood**  Cbronicon  Pretiofuro,  p.  u*«-i*o» 
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parilh  might  be  annexed  to  that  other  church. 
For  this  two  reafons  are  affigned :   ift,  That  it 
would  fave  the  expence  of  keeping  up  two  churches* 
ad,  That  fix  pounds  a-year  was  too  fcanty  a  living 
for  a  parifli  pried.    And  may  not  the  fame  thing 
be  faid  of  five  rimes  fix,  or  thirty  pounds  at  pre-  j 
fent  ?    By  another  claufe  in  the  fame  aft  it  is  pro- 
vided, that  if  the  parilhioners  of  the  faiall  parifli 
annexed  (hall  within  a  year  raife  their  benefice  to 
eight  pounds  a-year,  the  annexation  (hall  be  dif- 
lblved  y  becaufe,  in  the  opinion  of  this  parliament, 
eight  pounds  was  a  competent  living  for  the  mini- 
fter  of  a  fmall  parilh.    And  can  more  be  laid  of 
five  times  eight,  or  forty  pounds  a-year  in  our 
times  ?    If  we  wifh  therefore  to  form  a  judgment 
of  the  real  riches  of  perfons  in  the  different  ranks 
in  fociety  at  two  different  and  diftant  periods,  we 
muft  noc  only  take  into  the  account  the  quantity  of 
money  which  they  poffefled,  but  chiefly  the  quan- 
tity of  all  other  things  which  that  money  could  have 
purchafed.    Thus,  for  example,  the  wages  of  a 
common  labourer  in  our  prefcnt  period  was  only 
three- pence  a-day  $  but  he  was  really  as  rich,  and 
cculd  live  as  well  as  a  labourer  in  our  times  who 
earns  fifteen  pence  a-day.   The  fame  reafoning  will 
hold  good  with  refpeft  to  perfons  in  all  the  other 
ranks  in  fociety.    Money  is  not  only  a  capital  ar- 
ticle in  commerce,  but  it  is  a  kind  of  commercial 
barometer.    When  money  is  fcarce  it  is  dear,  and 
all  other  things  are  cheap.    When  money  abounds 
it  is  cheap,  and  all  other  things  are  dear.  This 
bears  hardeft  upon  Itipendiarics,  who  have  a  certaia 

fixed 
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fixed  income  in  money  j  becaufe,  as  money  in- 
creafes,the  value  of  their  income  gradually  decreafes, 
and  in  time  becomes  quite  incompetent. 

As  (hips  are  nolefs  neceffary  to  foreign  and  even 
to  coafting  commerce  than  money,  the  ftate  of 
ihipping  requires  fome  of  our  attention  in  every 
period. 

The  (hips  that  had  been  formerly  employed  by 
the  merchants  of  Britain  in  foreign  trade  were  in 
general  fmall,  many  of  them  under  fifty,  and  few 
of  them  above  one  huudred  and  fifty  tons,  A  few 
(hips  of  greater  burthen  are  mentioned  by  our  hif- 
torians,  but  they  are  mentioned  as  a  kind  of  prodi- 
gies But  after  the  difcovery  of  the  New  World, 
when  more  diftant  voyages  were  undertaken,  the 
merchants  of  England  began  to  build  larger  and 
ftouter  ihips.  In  this  they  were  aflifted  and  en- 
couraged by  Henry .VII.,  who  built  feveral  great 
(hips,  which  he  freighted  to  the  merchants  when 
they  were  not  employed  in  the  public  fcrvice.  The 
fliip  in  which  Mr.  William  Hawkins  of  Plymouth 
made  three  fuccefsful  voyages  to  the  Brafils  and  the 
coaft  of  Guinea,  (the  firft  in  1530,)  is  reprefented 
as  a  (hip  of  uncommon  magnitude,  a  (lout  tall  (hip, 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  7°.  . 

But  if  the  merchant  (hips  were  now  in  general 
larger  and  better  built  than  thofe  of  preceding 
times,  the  fliips  defigned*  for  war  were,  it  is  faid, 
augmented  in  fize  and  ftrength  in  a  much  greater 
proportion.  About  the  beginning  of  the  fixtecnth 
century,  the  great  importance  of  fuperiority  at  fea 


09  See  vol.  x.  p.  174.  70  Hackloyt,  rol.  iii.  p.  700. 
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was  well  underftood ;  and  the  fovereigns  of  the 
feveral  maritime  ftates  of  Europe  began  to  vie  with 
each  other  which  of  them  fhould  have  the  largeft 
and  ftouteft  (hips  of  war.  Henry  VIII.  built  feveral 
great  (hips ;  particularly  one  named  the  Regent, 
of  iooo  tons j  which  required  a  crew  of  eight  hun- 
dred men7'.  The  king  of  France  had  alfo  a 
number  of  great  (hips,  of  which  the  Cordelier  was 
by  far  the  greateft,  and  contained  accommodation 
lor  eleven  hundred  men.  Thefe  two  noble  fliips, 
the  Regent  and  Cordelier,  having  grappled  with 
one  another  in  a  fea-fight  off  the  port  of  Brefl 
A.  D.  1512,  they  were  both  burnt,  with  every 
perfon  on  board7*.  To  replace  the  Regent, 
Henry  VIII.  foon  after  built  another  fhip  of  the 
lame  burthen,  but  far  more  fplendid  and  orna- 
mental, called  the  Hary  Grace  Dieu  King 
James  IV.  of  Scotland,  we  are  told,  engaged  alfo 
in  this  noble  conteft,  and  refolved  to  build  a  greater 
fhip  than  any  that  had  yet  appeared.  Lindfay  of 
Fitfcottie,  who  gives  the  moft  circumftantial  de- 
scription of  this  famous  fhip,  which  was  called  the 
Great  Michael,  fays,  that  he  received  his  informa- 
tion from  Sir  Andrew  Wood  of  Largo,  who  was 
her  quarter-matter,  and  Robert  Bartyne,  who  was 
roafter-fkipper.  As  this  writer  feems  to  have  been 
fo  well  informed,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give 
his  defcriptioji  of  this  famous  fhip  in  his  own 
words,  changing  only  a  few  of  them  that  would 
be  unintelligible  to  an  Englifli  reader. 

7»  Archeologia,  vol.  vi.  p.  aoi.  7*  Hall,  f.  **. 

73  Arch,  vol.  v.  p.  109. 
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"  In  this  fame  year  (1512)  the  kingofScot- 
«f  land  bigged  a  great  fhip,  called  the  Great 
"  Michael,  which  was  the  greateft  fhip  and  of 
«  the  mod  (Irength  that  ever  failed  in  England  or 
t€  France:  for  this  fhip  was  of  fo  great  ftature,  and 
"  took  fo  much  timber,  that,  except  Falkland,  Ihe 
"  wafted  all  the  woo^s  in  Fife,  which  was  oak 
«  wood,  befides  all  timber  that  was  gotten  out  of 
*c  Norroway  *  for  Ihe  was  fo  ftrong  and  of  fo  great 
?c  length  and  breadth,  to  wit,  Ihe  was  twclve-fcorc 
cc  feet  of  length,  and  thirty-fix  feet  within  the 
"  fides.  All  the  wrights  of  Scotland,  yea  and 
cc  many  other  ftrangers,  were  at  her  device,  by 
<c  the  king's  commandment,  who  wrought  yery 
€€  bufily  in  her  j  but  it  was  year  and  day  ere  fhe 
«  was  complete.    This  great  (hip  cumbered  Scot? 

land  to  get  her  to  the  fea.    From  that  time 
"  that  Ihe  was  a  float,  and  her  mails  and  fails  com- 
fc  plete,  with  ropes  and  ancores  efficring  thereto, 
"  fhe  was  counted  to  the  king  to  be  thirty  thoy- 
c<  fand  pounds  of  cxpences,  befides  her  artillery, 
"  which  was  very  great  and  coftly  to  the  king,  and 
"  befides  all  the  reft  of  her  furniture  *\    She  had 
c<  three  hundred  mariners  to  fail  her  y  fhe  had  fix- 
"  fcore  gunners  to  ufe  her  artillery,  and  had  a 
fC  thoufand  men  of  war,    befides  her  captains, 
"  fkippcrs,  and  quarter- matters.    If  any  man  be- 
"  lieve  that  this  defcription  of  the  fhip  is  not  of 
u  yerity  as  we  have  written,  let  him  pafs  to  the 
«c  gate  of  Tillibarden,  and  there  before  the  fame 

74-  30,000 1.  Scott  at  that  time  contained  at  much  filver  at  15,000 1. 
jbetling  at  prefent,  and  wat  equal  in  efficacy  to  59,000]. 
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"  ye  will  fee  the  length  and  breath  of  her  planted 
"  with  hawthorn  by  the  wright  that  helped  to 
"  make  her75."  Such  is  the  defcription  of  this 
lhip  given  by  Pitfcottie,  and  he  certainly  believed 
it  to  be  true.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he 
was  mifinformed  in  fome  things,  particularly  that 
Hie  had  a  thoufand  fighting  men  on  board,  which 
is  hardly  credible. 

King  James  fent  this  great  (hip  with  two  other 
gallant  (hips,  the  Margaret  and  the  James,  and  a 
fleet  of  (mailer  veffels,  having  an  army  on  board, 
to  the  affiftance  of  the  king  of  France,  againft  a 
threatened  invafion  of  that  kingdom  by  the  Eng- 
lish, which  foon  after  took  place  *\  The  Great 
Michael  never  returned  to  Scotland,  but  was  fold 
by  the  duke  of  Albany  to  the  king  of  France, 
A.  D*  1514,  for  40,000  franks" ;  a  very  great 
fum  in  thofe  times.  James  IV.,  who  had  a  tafte 
for  maritime  affairs,  appears  to  have  formed  the 
defignof  raifing  a  royal  navy ;  but,  by  his  untimely 
death,  thatdefign  was  blafted.  Henry  VIII.,  who 
may  be  juftly  ftyled  the  founder  of  the  Englifh 
navy,  had  formed  the  fame  defign  about  the  fame 
time  i  but  as  he  furvived  king  James  upwards  of 
thirty  years,  and  was  at  the  head  of  a  much  greater, 
more  powerful,  and  opulent  nation,  he  made  much 
greater  progrefs  in  the  execution  of  that  defign ; 
and  at  his  death  he  left  a  fleet  greatly  fuperior  to 
that  of  any  of  his  predeceflbrs,  and  not  inferior  to 
that  of  any  other  prince  in  Europe.    Some  of 

75  Pirfcottie,  p.  107.  76  Ibid.  p.  no, 
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Henry's  predeceffors  had  a  few  (hips,  which  they 
employed  fometimes  in  trade,  and  fometimes  in 
war  j  but  they  did  not  deferve  the  name  of  a  navy* 
At  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  navy  of  England 
was  on  a  very  different  footing ;  it  confided  of 
fifty-three  fhips  belonging  to  die  crown,  and  only 
equipped  for  war.  Some  of  thefe  fhips  were  of 
great  magnitude:  the  Henry  Grace  de  Dieu  was 
of  iooo  tons*  fhe  Carried  19  brals^and  103  irofi 
guns;  and  her  complement  of  men  confided  of 
349  foldiers,  301  mariners,  and  fifty  gunners. 
There  was  another  (hip  of  700  tons,  two  of  600, 
and  two  of  500,  and  the  tonnage  of  the  whole  fleet 
was  6255  tons78.  More  evidence,  if  it  was  ne- 
cefiary,  might  be  produced  to  prove,  that  the  ftiips 
employed  in  England,  and  even  in  Scotland,  both 
in  trade  and  war,  in  this  period,  were  in  general 
larger,  ftronger,  and  better  built  than  in  any  former 
time  s  which  is  a  ftrong  prefumptive  proof  that 
the  commerce,  power,  and  opulence  of  the  country 
had  increafed. 

The  trade  of  England  was  ftill  carried  on,  for 
the  mod  part,  by  two  great  companies ;  the  com- 
pany of  the  German  merchants  of  fteelyard,  and 
the  company  of  the  merchant  adventurers  of  Eng- 
land. The  firft  of  thefe  companies  was  the  richeft, 
the  moft  ancient,  and  for  feveral  ages  the  moft 
favoured  by  the  kings  of  England,  to  whom  they 
made  valuable  prefents.  This  company  was  com- 
pofed  almoft  wholly  of  foreigners,  and  was  far 
from  being  popular.    They  became  at  length  fo 

7'  Archcologia,  vol.  vi.  p.  220. 
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unpopular,  that  their  pcrfons  were  often  infulted 
and  their  goods  plundered  by  the  populace  of  Lon- 
don. The  company  of  merchant  adventurers  con- 
lifted  wholly  of  Englifiimen,  and  f  very  Englifl* 
merchant  was  admitted  a  member  of  it  on  paying 
a  fmall  fine.  It  appears  fo  to  have  been  the  inten- 
tion of  government  to  divide  the  trade  of  England 
between  thefe  two  companies  ;  and  certain  branches 
pf  it  were  allotted  to  each  of  them  in  their  charters, 
with  ftrift  prohibitions  not  to  exceed  their  bounds. 
But  the  love  of  gain  is  not  to  be  reftrained  by 
prohibitions  lurking  in  charters.  Thefe  two  com- 
panies encroached  on  each  other's  privileges,  and 
brought  bitter  complaints  againft  one  another 
before  the  king  and  council.  The  complaints  of 
the  merchant  adventurers  were  well-founded ;  the 
injuries  they  had  received  from  the  other  company- 
were  very  great,  and  ought  to  have  been  redreficd : 
but  their  antagonifts  had  powerful  protestors  at 
court,  which  enabled  them  to  repel  all  attacks 
during  the  whole  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  In  the 
fucceeding  reign,  the  complaints  of  the  merchant 
adventurers  prevailed,  and  the  privileges  enjoyed 
by  the  merchants  of  the  ftcelyard  were,  after 
mature  deliberation,  revoked,  and  their  corpora- 
tion abolifhed,  by  the  privy  council.  It  appeared 
that  they  had  exported  in  one  year  44,000  pieces 
of  cloth ;  and  as  they  enjoyed  an  exemption  from 
alien  duties,  they  had  defrauded  the  revenue,  and 
injured  the  private  adventurers,  by  colouring,  or 
pafling  under  their  own  names,  the  merchandise 
of  other  foreigners  to  a  large  amount7". 

79  Andcrfon,  vol.  i.  p.  383.  1 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

Hiftory  of  the  Manners,  Virtues,  Vices,  re-* 
markable  Cuftoms,  Languages,  Drefs,  and 
Diverfions  of  the  People  of  Great  Britain, 
from  the  Acceffion  of  Henry  VIL  A.  D. 
'485,  to  the  Acceffion  of  Edward  VL 
A.  D.  1547. 

AMONG  nations  whole  government  is  mo- 
narchical, the  fupreme  magiftratc  is  exalted 
to  a  power,  and  invoked  by  tides,  fou;cely  com- 
patible with  human  nature  j  while  the  people,  from 
whom  his  authority  originates,  and  on  wkofe  breath 
his  exiftence  depends,  arc  in  hiftory  regarded  only 
as  fubfervient  to  him.    Their  annals  are  adjufted 

and 
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and  marked  by  his  reign,  filled  with  his  public 
trai?fa<5Hons  orfecret  policy ;  and  as  every  achieve- 
ment is  afcribed  to  his  aufpices,  it  is  his  life  rather 
than  their  hiftory  that  is  recorded  for  the  benefit  of 
fucceeding  generations.  From  the  public  trans- 
actions, or  the  dark  and  diftioneft  intrigues  of 
princes,  the  tranfition  to  the  private  chara&er  of 
the  people  is  grateful ;  yet  there  our  attention  is 
ftill  irrefiftibly  attracted  to  the  fovereign,  whole 
example  either  extends  to  fociety,  or  whofe  court 
is  an  index  to  the  manners,  cuftoms,  and  tafte  of 
the  age. 

Spirit  of  i*  obfervable  that  the  fpirit  of  a  nation  is 

**Eng-  fubjecfc  to  frequent,  and  fudden  viciflitudes;  that  it 
pafles  from  the  extremes  of  religious  frenzy,  or 
civil  difcord,  to  a  ftate  of  inactive  and  cold  indif- 
ference. The  Englilh,  after  a  long  interruption, 
obtained,  by  the  union  of  the  rival  rofes,  the  bieff- 
ings  of  a  permanent  government  and  domeftic 
concord,  and  were  unwilling  to  forfeit  thefe  by  the 
ra(h  renewal  of  their  former  troubles.  The  power 
of  the  nobles  was  broken,  and  their  numbers  dimi- 
niftied;  the  policy  of  the  crown  had  fupprefled 
their  retainers;  war,  or  the  progrefs  of  fociety, 
had  either  deftrc^ed  or  enfranchifed  their  bondf- 
men  j  nor  were  armies  ready  to  ftart,  as  formerly, 
at  the  found  of  their  trumpets.  Their  depreflion, 
and  the  difufage  of  flave'ry,,  produced  a  falutary 
alteration  on  the  ranks  of  fociety,  removing  the 
materials  as  well  as  the  caufes  of  future  commotions; 
but  on  the  removal  of  thefe,  an  important  change 
is  perceptible  in  the  fpirit  both  of  the  government 

and 
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and  people.    The  regal  power,  countera&ed  hi- 
tfaerto  by  that  of  the  ' nobles,  fubfifted,  after  the 
decline  of  their  influence,  without  oppofition  and 
without  rcftraint.    Government  was  fanguinary, 
the  people  were  paflive,  fubmiffive  to  rapacious 
vindi&ive  tyrants,  at  whofe  pleafure  the  laws  were 
either  fuperfeded  or  perverted.     The  fcaffold 
ftreamed  with  the  blood  of  the  nobles,  and  the 
flames  of  perfecution  confumed  the  religious  ;  but 
the  people  fuffered  with  patience,  refigned  the  con- 
ftitution  to  their  monarch,  and  received  as  their 
religion  whatever  his  caprice  or  his  paffions  might 
diftate.    Other  nations,  amidft  the  remains  of  chi- 
valry, (the  force  of  which  was  not  yet  exhaufted,) 
diicovered  in  their  government  much  of  their  pre- 
fent  moderation  and  lenity  $  and  the  contemporary 
reigns  of  Charles  and  of  Francis  exhibit  defpotic 
authority  mitigated  by  refinement,  mild  in  its  ex- 
ercife,  and  unftained  by  fanguinary  exertions  of 
power.    In  England,  a  tyrannical  government 
argues  a  more  barbarous  (late  of  fociety.  The 
people  were  inured  to  bloodfhed  by  the  civil  wars  3 
and  while  their  own  fecurity  remained  unaffe&ed, 
beheld  the  fate  of  their  fuperiors  with  fupine  indif- 
ference, or  perhaps  with  a  fecret  malignant  plea- 
fure.   Government,  it  is  true,  was  always  vigilant 
to  fupprefs  their  murmurs ;  and  Henry  VIII.  con- 
defcended  repeatedly  to  court  their  affe&ions ;  re- 
ligious contefts  ferved  to  balance  their  hopes  and 
their  fears ;  and  the  religious  parties  into  which 
they  were  divided,  applauded  alternately  every 
tyrannical  action  of  Henry's  reign.    Perhaps  they 

9  efteemed 
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efteetned  his  charaftcr ;  but  theirs  is  marked  by  a 
tame  fervility,  unexampled  hitherto  in  the  annals 
of  England. 

Their  manners,  though  comparatively  rude,  at- 
tained in  the  prefent  period  to  conGderable  refine- 
ment ;  of  which,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  aicertain 
the  precife  degree,  impoffible  to  diftinguilh  the 
minute  gradations.  Foreigners  who  vifited  the 
country,  have  tranfmitted  a  favourable  report  of 
the  inhabitants  and  Polydore  Virgil,  with  a  vifible 
partiality,  pronounces  that  theirs  refembled  the 
Italian  manners1;  but  Erafmus  informs  us,  that 
their  manners  participated  of  thole  nations  from 
whom  they  originated,  exhibiting  a  mixture  neither 
fo  refined  as  the  French,  nor  fo  rude  as  the  Ger- 
man*. The  rcfort  of  foreigners  was  conGderable, 
and  apparendy  acceptable  to  all  ranks,  the  ple- 
beians excepted3,  who,  like  their  own  maftifFs, 
are  ftill  noted  for  their  antipathy  to  Grangers.  The 
nobility  and  gentlemen  of  opulence  began  to  travel 
for  improvement  through  Europe,  to  ftudy  the 
languages,  and  acquire  the  refinement  of  different 
courts4;  and  this  intercourfe  with  foreigners  at 
home  and  abroad  contributed,  without  fupplaming,* 
to  correct  the  rudenefs  of  the  national  manners. 

I  Hift.  p.  15. 

*  Erafmi  Colloq.  Diverforia  ad  fxnem.  Erafmus  promifed  a  de~ 
(caption  of  Englifh  inns,  which  it  is  to  be  regretted  he  did  not  execute. 

1  Pol.  Virgil,  p.  15,    Stowe,  p.  505.    Hall,  Hen.  VIII.  p.  6». 

4  Surry,  Wyat,  and  others,  had  travelled!  and  it  is  faid  that  the 
firft  of  the  Bedford  family  diftingui&Sed  at  court  was  a  Mr.  Run*!, 
who  bad  acquired  by  travelling,  the  languages  of  the  continent,  and 
was  employed  by  Sir  John  Trenchard  his  kinfman  to  attend  on  Philip 
of  Auftria  as  an  interpreter  during  bis  journey  to  court. 
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If  the  chara&er,  however,  of  a  court  be  afTumecl 
from  the  fovereign,  thefe  manners,  in  the  court  of 
Henry  VII.,  muft  have  been  ruled  indeed.  On 
arriving  at  a  village  where  Catherine  of  Arragon, 
after  landing  in  England,  was  lodged  for  the  night, 
Henry  was  told  that  the  princefs  had  already  retired 
to  reft  3  but  he  announced  his  intention  of  vifiting 
her  bed-fide,  obliged  her  to  rife  and  drefs  to  re- 
ceive him,  and  affianced  her  that  evening  to  his 
lbn  prince  Arthur Henry  VIII.  affedled  more 
gallantry,  and  his  court  was  diftinguifhed  by  fu- 
perior  politentfs;    but  that  romantic  gallantry* 
which  was  congenial  to  Francis  and  to  James  IV.* 
was  adopted  through  emulation,  and  fat  with  vifi- 
We  conftraint  upon  Charles,  who  difregarded,  and 
upon  Henry,  who  forgot  his  youthful  profeffions 
of  refped:  for  the  fair.  His  paffions  were  impetuous, 
his  gallantry  was  indelicate,  yet  his  charafter  brave, 
frank,  and  generous  like  his  grandfather  Edward* 
though,  like  his  father  Henry,  rapacious  and  jea- 
lous, attradted  the  nobility,  and  encouraged  a  mag- 
nificence unknown  till  then  in  the  Englifti  court. 
The  nobility,  who  had  formerly  (hunned  the  court, 
unlefs  at  feafons  when  their  appearance  was  neccf- 
fary  6,  began  to  frequent  it  in  Henry's  reign ;  they 
exchanged  their  folitary  dignity  for  focial  inter- 
courfe,  exhaufted  their  revenues  in  oftentatious 
magnificence,  and  while  their  cxiftence  literally 
depended  on  the  fmiles  or  frowns  of  a  capricious 

5  Leland's  Collectanea,  vol.  v.  p.  354. 

*  During  parliament,  or  once  a  year,  to  perform  their  homage. 

•  matter, 
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mafter,  acquired  the  frivolous,  the  pleafing  refine- 
ment of  courtly  manners. 

But  the  polifh  of  courts  is  imparted  only  to  a 
portion  of  fociety,  and  the  refinement  of  the  people 
may  be  eftimated  perhaps  by  their  means  of  im- 
provement, their  early  education,  and  domeftic 
manners.  Their  education  in  the  prefent  period 
was  extremely  defe&ive.  Schools  were  rare  ;  and 
before  the  reformation,  young  men  were  educated 
in  monafteries,  women  in  nunneries ;  where  the 
latter  were  inftrufted  in  writing,  drawing,  confec- 
tionary, needle-work,  ajid,  what  were  regarded 
then  as  female  accomplifhments,  in  phytic  and 
furgery7.  The  acquifitions  of  the  former  were 
confined  to  writing,  and  a  tin&ure  probably  of 
barbarous  Latin ' ;  but  ignorance  was  ftill  fo  com- 
mon, that  Fitzherbert  recommends  to  gentlemen 
unable  to  commit  notes  to  writing,  the  praftice  of 
notching  a  flick  to  aflift  their  memory9.  When 
removed  from  thefe  feminaries  to  the  houfes  of 
their  parents,  both  fexes  were  treated  in  a  manner 
that  precluded  improvement.  Perhaps  the  beft 
criterion  of  civilized  fociety  is  the  free  intercourfc, 
and  reciprocal  confidence  between  parents  and  their 
offspring ;  a  fituation  in  which  an  indulgent  equa- 
lity fuperfedes  authority,  and  conciliates  mutual 
efteem  and  affection.    But  domeftic  manners  were 

7  Vid.  a  traA  written  in  the  laft  century,  and  publifhed  from  a 
MS.  of  Mr.  Aftle't  in  the  Antiq.  Repertory,  vol.  Hi.  p.  43. 

8  A  fpecimen,  not  indeed  very  intelligible,  of  the  Latin  acquired 
at  Eton,  may  be  found  in  Fenn't  Orig.  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  300. 

9  Huibapdry,  p.  86. 

fevxre 
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fevere  and  formal  5  a  haughty  reierve  wa9  affedted 
by  the  old,  and  an  abjed:  deference  exadted  from 
the  young.    Sons,  when  arrived  at  manhood,  are 
reprefented  as  (landing,  uncovered  and  filent,  in 
their  father's  prefencei   and  daughters,  though 
women,  were  placed  like  ftatues  at  the  cupboard; 
•  nor  permitted  to  fit,  or  rtpofc  thcmfrlves  ojher- 
'  wife  than  by  kneeling  on  a  cuibion,  till  their 
mother  departed.     Such  auftere  manners  were 
prevalent  even  in  France10,  and  peculhr  rather  to 
the  age  than  the  nation }  but  the  Englifh,  I  am 
afraid,  difcover  a  latent*  unfeeling  kiocity  in  the 
rclentlcfs  rigour  of  their  domeftic  tribunals.  Omif- 
fions  were  punifhed  by  {tripes  and  olows;  and- 
chaftifement  was  carried  to  fuch  excels,  that  the  - 
daughters  trembled  at  the  fight  of  their  mother, 
and  the  fons  avoided  and  hated  their  fatner". 
Thefe  circumftances  indicate  that  the  manners  of 
the  people  were  ceremonious  and  ftatdy,  their 
refinement  artificial,  adopted  only  in  their  external 
intercourfe,  not  habitual,  nor  retained  to  purify 
domeftic  life. 

Chivalry,  though  its  influence  diminifhed  daily,  chivalry, 
ftill  fubfifted  as  a  fplendid  Ipedlaclc,  fupported  by 
the  mutual  emulation  of  princes,  their  enthufiaftic 
gallantry,  or  their  predilection  for  arms  and  exploits 
of  valour.    Francis  and  James  IV.  imbibed  the 

«•  «  At  Rofny  arc  ftill  fliewn  two  ftone  benches,  where  the  illuf- 
«  trions  SulJy  enjoyed  domeftic  comfort,  himfelf  feated,  and  the  reft 
«'  of  his  family  Handing  uncovered  near  a  bench  facing  hiin.M  Vid. 
Mirabeau't  Confiderations  on  the  Order  of  Cincipatusj  note  AA. 

11  Vid*  Tracl.  ut  fupra— Fein's  Letters,  paffim. 

Vol.  XII.  A  a*  genuine 
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genuine  (pint  of  chivalry;  and  in  an  age  when 
craft  began  to  predominate  in  politics,  their  con- 
du£k  was  often  prcpofteroufly  adjufted  by  the  pre- 
cipitate dilates  of  romantic  honour.   The  intro- 
duction of  refinement  and  tafte  in  Scotland  is 
afcribed  to  the  efpoufals  of  James  and  Margaret ; 
but  although  the  people  were  fierce  and  un tradable, 
the  court  was  polifhed,  and  the  king,  whofe  de- 
portment during  the  celebration  of  hi*  nuptials  was 
remarked  and  recorded,  difplayed  the  courtefy  of 
an  accompli  (bed  knight,  and  a  delicacy  farfuperior 
to  the  Englifti  monarchs  a\  Henry  VIII.  delighted 
in  chivalry;  its  fpirit  neither  perverted  his  judg- 
ment, nor  improved  his  heart;  but  his  tournaments 
gratified  his  tafte  for  magnificence  and  his  pafiion 
for  arms.    On  thefe  amufements,  in  which  he  en- 
gaged as  a  conftant  combatant,  his  father's  trca- 
fures  were  profufely  expended.     His  weapons 
fometimes  were  unufual,  at  leaft  at  tourneys,  the 
battle-axe,  and  two-handed  fword  **;  but  thefc,  I 
fuppofe,  were  rebated  or  blunted,  as  the  fpears 
were  with  which  the  combatants  were  furnifhed. 
Yet  on  one  occafion  his  life  was  endangered  by  his 
favourite  Brandon,  who  ihivered  a  fpear  on  his 
helmet,  without  perceiving  that  his  vizor  was  open, 
and  his  face  cxpofed  to  a  mortal  blow       At  his 
interview  with  Francis  in  the  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold, 
his  ftrength  and  dexterity  were  both  confpicuous  in 
a  tournament  perhaps  the  mod  fplendid  of  the 

■*  Vid.  An  account  of  Margaret's  journey  to  Scotland,  and 
reception  there,  in  Leland't  Collect,  vol.iv.  p.  165. 
n  Herbert's  Hift.  p.  13.  »4  Hall,  11*. 

age. 
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.  age.  The  two  kings,  who,  with  fourteen  com- 
panions, had  undertaken  to  encounter  all  who  chal- 

|  lengld,  entered  the  lifts  with  their  affiftants,  fump- 
tuoufly  arrayed  in  the  richeft  tiflues j  and  in  the 
prefence  of  their  queens  awaited  the  appearance  of 
thofe  knights  whom  the  fame  of  their  tournamertt 

i  was  fuppofed  to  have  attra&cd*  Their  opponents 
were  ready*  twelve  gentlemeft  richly  habited. 
Francis  began;  and  after  performing  fucceflive 
courfes,  and  breaking  feveral  fpears  with  applaufe, 
was  fucceeded  by  Henry,  who  fhivered  his  fpeai* 
at  the  firft  encounter;  at  the  fecond,  demolilhed 
his  afltagonift's  helmet*  Their  juftings  Were  con- 
tinued for  five  days  with  equal  fplendour  and  fimU 
lar  fuccefs;  and  the  minute  defcriptions  of  the 

'  attire  of  the  knights  and  the  trappings  of  the 
horfes,  of  their  quaint  devices  and  feats  in  arms, 
allure  us  that  thefe  fpeftacles  were  highly  efti- 

!  mated"5.  The  mock  encounters  of  princes  appear 
at  prefent  unimportant  and  trivial,  as  thofe  of  the 
mimic  monarchs  of  the  ftage ;  yet  if  a  fervile  or 
brutal  exhibition  delighted,  by  its  maffacre,  the 
refined  and  rational  nations  of  antiquity,  how  fu- 
perior,  as  a  fpeftaclc,  is  the  image  of  war,  where 
kings  and  heroes  are  the  only  combatants  ? 

Thefe,  infpe&ed  at  a  diftance,  were  magnificent  Simplicity 
times,  yet  diverfified  withal,  when  examined  clofe-  Jf^* 
ly,  with  fimplicity  of  manners,  and  plainnefs  or 
penury  in  the  chief  comforts  of  modern  life.  Mar* 
garet,  on  her  marriage  with  James  IV.,  made  her 
public  entry  into  Edinburgh,  riding  on  a  pillion 
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behind  the  king16.  The  apartments  of  Hamptoa- 
court  had  been  furniflied,  on  a  particular  occafioa* 
each  with  a  large  candleftick,  a  bafon,  goblet,  and 
ewer,  of  filver;  yet  the  furniture  of  Henry's  cham- 
ber, independent  of  the  bed  and  cupboard,  con- 
fided only  of  a  joint-ftool,  a  pair  of  andirons,  and 
a  fmall  mirror17.  The  halls  and  chambers  of  the 
wealthy  were  furrounded  with  hangings,  fometimca 
of  arras,  and  replenifhed  with  a  cupboard,  long 
tables,  or  rather  loofc  boards  placed  upon  treftles, 
forms,  a  chair,  and  a  few  joint-ftools ai.  Their  beds 
were  apparently  comfortable,  often  elegant;  but 
thofe  of  inferior  condition  flcpt  on  a  mat,  or  a  ftraw 
pallet,  under  a  rug,  with  a  log  for  a  pillow.  Glals 
windows  were  confined  to  churches  and  manGons, 
and  carpets  were  only  employed  to  garni (h  the 
cupboard1*.  The  floors,  compofed  of  clay,  and 
covered  either  with  fand  or  rufhes,  were  foul  and 
loathfome,  colled ing  and  retaining  for  twenty  years 
the  offals  of  the  table,  and  the  putrid  excretions  of 
dogs  and  men ;  and  Erafmus,  from  whom  this  de- 
fcription  is  taken,  attributes  juftly  to  the  unclean- 
linefs  of  the  Englifih  the  frequent  and  deftru£tive 
vifitations  of  the  plague  *°. 

The  morals  are  lefs  flexible  than  the  manners  of 
a  people;  and  thofe  virtues  that  in  former  ages 
diftinguifhed  the  Britifh,  fubfifted  in  the  prefent 
with  little  alteration.    The  Englifh  were  generous 

16  Leland't  Coll.  yo1.iv.  p.  184. 

"7  Supra,  ch.  v.  fcft.  1.    Slrutt,  vol.  iii.  p.  69.       rt  Id.  65* 
'9  HollingDm],  p.  188.   Trail  ut  fupnu   Vid.  Stratft. 
*°  Epifh  43*. 
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and  brave  as  formerly,  fond  of  war  and  intrepid  in 
danger.  Their  hofpitality  continued,  not  indeed 
in  its  former  profufion,  but  corrected  rather  than 
abated  by  the  changes  produced  on  the  modes  of 
life.  Their  a&ive  virtues  have  already  been  enu- 
merated in  our  former  volumes,  in  a  aianner  that 
renders  repetition  unnecefiary.  Their  predomi- 
nant vices  afford  a  more  copious  and  ungrateful 
fabjedt ;  for  the  reformation  detcfted  the  profligate 
lives  of  the  monks  and  clergy,  and  the  eloquence 
of  the  pulpit,  acquiring  from  the  reformers  a  new 
dire&ion  and  additional  vigour,  touched  with  free- 
dom or  afperity  the  vices  of  the  people. 

ignorance,  a  venial  imperfe&ion  in  the  laity,  vices  of 
becomes  criminal  in  thofe  who  profefs  to  teach  or    e  c 
to  difcover  the  way  to  falvauonj  but  perhaps  the 
ignorance  formerly  confpicubus  both  in  the  mo- 
naftics  and  the  fecular  clergy,  diminiftied  after  the 
dawn  of  reformation  and  letters.    Their  praviry 
did  not  diminifti  however,  but  refitted,  at  lead  in 
England,  the  cenfures  of  their  enemies,  and  the 
fenfe  of  their  own  impendent  danger.    The  vifita- 
tions  that  preceded  the  fupprelfion  of  the  monas- 
teries, difcovered,  if  credit  be  due  to  the  infpeltors, 
crimes  the  mod  degrading  to  human  nature.  Hy- 
pocritical fandtity  and  holy  frauds  are  congenial  to 
every  monadic  inftitution;  and  the  counterfeit 
relics  impofed  on  the  vulgar,  or  the  artifices  prac- 
tifed  to  fupport  their  credit,  are  to  be  regarded  as 
the  eftablifoed  trade  and  profeffion  of  religious 
orders.  Intemperance  is  alfo  to  be  expe&cd  where- 
ever  afectics  have  obtained  a  relaxation  from  rigid 
A  a  3  difcipline  | 
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discipline ,  nor  is  their  guilt  inexpiable,  if,  after 
indulging  in  evening  collations,  they  afiembled 
irregularly,  and  drunk  to  matins.  But  the  reports 
are  replete  with  other  crimes  of  a  deeper  complex- 
ion ;  the  lewdnefs  of  the  monks,  the  incontinence 
of  the  nur%  the  abortions  forcibly  procured  by 
the  latter,  and  the  monftrous  lufts  which  the  former 
indulged  *\  The  particulars  would  ftain  and  dis- 
honour our  page  ;  yet  an  hiftorian,  anxious  for  the 
dignity  of  human  nature,  might  wifli  to  believe, 
that  the  reports  of  the  vifitors  were  inflamed  by 
zeal,  and  perverted  by  an  interefted  and  malignant 
policy.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  they  would 
venture,  unfupported  by  evidence,  to  accuie  a 
community  of  crimes  repugnant  to  human  nature; 
and  their  veracity  feems  to  be  vindicated  by  their 
extreme  folicitude  to  preferve  fome  convents  whoie 
conduft  was  exemplary.  But  thefe  crimes  were 
apparently  notorious ;  nor  is  their  exiftcnce  doubt- 
ful, or  the  licentious  lives  of  the  regulars  difputable, 
when  their  debaucheries  had  already  attracted  the 
papal  indignation,  and  their  crimes  incurred  the 
cenfures  and  menaces  of  Morton  the  primate.  If, 
at  the  commencement  of  this  period,  the  monks  of 
St.  Alban's  had  begun,  in  different  convents,  to 
difplace  the  nuns  and  fubftitute  proftitutes,  it  is  not 
probable  that  their  morals  were  afterwards  im- 
proved or  their  difcipline  re-eftablifiieda*. 
Tbeir  hpf.  The  monks,  however,  had  a  merit  in  their  libe- 
pitjtfity.     ral  hofpitaluy  and  charity.  Their  tables  were  open 

»«  Strype,  vol.  i.  ch.  34  and  35.   Burnet**  Hift.  Ref.  vol.  i.  p.  H«« 
fatiq.  Repertory,  vol.  iii.  166.  **  Supra,  ch.  iif 
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to  ftrangers,  and  as  the  cheer  was  excellent,  much 
frequented  by  the  neighbouring  gentlemen.  At 
St  Alban's,  and  probably  at  other  abbies,  every  % 
traveller  found  an  hofpitable  reception  for  three 
days  i  and  was  then  permitted,  if  his  conduit  was 
fatisfadtory,  or  his  bufinefs  important,  to  protra& 
his  ftay*J.    The  fragments  of  their  luxury  furnifti- 
ed  an  extenfive  charity;  and  their  indulgence  to 
their  tenants,  whofe  rents  were  always  moderate, 
endeared  them  to  the  peafants.    In  Scotland,  where 
the  regulars  were  not,  I  believe,  fo  diflbluce,  fimilar 
hofpitality  was  fupported  in  monafteries ;  and  in 
the  abbey  of  Aberbrothick,  about  nine  thoufand 
bufhels  of  malt  feem  to  have  been  annually  expend- 
ed in  ale  **.    But  thefe  communities  were  preju- 
dicial, even  by  their  charities,  to  the  increafe  of 
induftry ;  and  their  diflblution  affures  us  that  the 
moft  venerable  inftitutions,  however  fandtioned  by 
rime  or  fupported  by  prejudice,  may  be  fupprefled 
when  ufelefs,  without  detriment  or  danger  to  focie- 
ty.   It  is  probable  that  forty  thoufand  were  dis- 
charged from  different  religious  houfes ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  a  number  fuperior  to  that  of  the  clergy 
at  prefent^  was  abforbed  with  'facility  into  the  mafs 
of  the  people. 

From  the  morals  of  the  clergy,  the  tranfition  to  vice*  of 
thofe  of  the  laity  is  natural ;  and  Henry,  after  dif-  lhe  P80*1* 
lodging  vice  from  the  cloifters,  proceeded,  in  the 
fame  ftrain  of  reformation,  to  cleanfe  the  ftews. 
Thefe  were  a  range  of  buildings  in  Southwark,  on 


*s  Antiq,  Rep.  vol.  Hi.  p.  61  •         *4  Chartulary. 
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the  banks  of  the  Thames,  privileged  by  patent  as 
brothels,  regulated  by  ftatute,  and  tolerated  as  a 
ncceffary  drain  for  corruption,  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  to  the  laft  year  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
wretched  proftitutcs  were  then  expelled,  the  ftews 
were  put  down  by  found  of  trumpet*',  and  their 
fuppreffion  was  perhaps  attended  with  more  fo- 
lemnity  than  that  of  the  convents.    Their  fuppref- 
fion failed  however  to  extirpate  lewdnefs;  and  La- 
timer, whofe  fermons  are  replete  with  a  barbarous 
eloquence,  inveighs  bitterly  at  its  fubfequent  pre- 
valence :  "  You  have  put  down  the  ftews,"  fays 
this  rude  declaimer,   "  but  what  is  the  matter 
<c  amended?  What  availeth  that?  Ye  have  but 
"  changed  the  place,  and  not  taken  the  whoredom 
cc  away.    I  advertifc  you,  in  God's  name,  to  look 
<c  to  it.    I  hear  fay  there  is  rjow  more  whoredom 
"  in  London  than  ever  there  was  in  the  Bank. 
"  There  is  more  open  whoredom,  more  ftewed 
"  whoredom*6.0    The  vices  obnoxious  to  cleri- 
cal cenfures  are  not  always  pernicious  to  fociety, 
nor  is  their  magnitude  certain,  when  tranfmitted 
through  the  medium  of  intemperate  real.  But 
Latimer's  propofal,  fti  a  court  fermon,  for  reftrain- 
ing  adultery  by  a  capital  punifhment,  attefts  its 
prevalence  *7  i  nor  is  any  inferior  infli&ion  too  fc- 
vere  for  a  crime  that  embitters  life,  and  corrodes 
the  deareft  connexions  of  nature j  a  crime,  in  its 
ultimate  confequences,  fubverfive  either  of  fecial 

*s  Stowe's  Survey,  by  Strype,  vol.  ii.  p.  7.   Howel,  Londono~ 
polis,  p.  357*        **  Latimer's  Sermons,  p.  43,       *7  Id.  ioj. 
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intercourfe,  or  produ&ive  of  an  utter  relaxation  of 
morals. 

The  vices  and  the  follies  peculiar  to  the  age  are 
neccfiarily  the  chief  topics  of  pulpit  eloquence  ; 
and,  if  credit  were  due  to  this  feverc  reformer, 
the  ftatefmen  and  judges  were  corrupted  by  bri- 
bery, the  people  profligate,  deftitute  of  charity, 
immerfed  in  vice,  and  devoted  to  perdition". 
Wherever  government  is  arbitrary,  the  adminiftra- 
tk>n  of  juftice  is  perverted  and  partial ;  and  judges 
fubfervient  to  regal  influence  are  certainly  not  in- 
acceflible  to  fecret  corruption.    The  unmeaning 
oaths  to  which  the  Englifh  have  in  every  age  been 
addicted  are  peculiarly  offenlive  to  pious  ears,  and 
io  fome  minds  generate  a  perfuafion,  that  a  people 
habituated  to  profane  fwearing  are  difaffe&ed  to 
the  Deity  whofe  name  they  difhonour,  imperviobs 
>  to  religion,  and  infenfible  of  virtue.    It  may  be 
obferved,  however,  with  more  propriety,  that  ha- 
bitual fwearing  diminifhes  our  lenfe  of  the  obliga- 
tion attached  to  judicial  oaths.    Perjury  was  (till 
the  predominant  vice  that  tainted  the  morals  of 
every  rank,  and  infefted  even  the  breaft  of  the  fo- 
vereign.     Juries  were  perjured*  their  verdifts 
were  generally  procured  by  bribery ;  their  corrup- 
tion was  notorious,  and  encouraged  openly  by 
Henry  VII.  in  the  iniquitous  profecution  of  his 
own  fubjedts*9.    Princes  claim  and  obtain  an  ex- 
emption from  vulgar  honefty  *  and  that  which  is 

*•  Latimer* s  Sermons,  p.  18.  46.  55.  63.  66.  84. 
*9  Stowe,  485.    11  Hen.  VII.  c.  11.    13  Hea.  VIII.  c.  3. 
Sarrington'i  Obfenr.  on  the  Stat.  p.  410. 
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fraud  and  perfidy  in  private  life,  is  dignified,  in 
their  tranfadtipns,  by  the  appellation  of  policy ;  yet 
the  reader  rauft  obferve,  with  fome  furprife,  the  re- 
peated examples  contained  in  this  hiftory,  of  princes 
'  corroborating,  by  mutual  oaths  and  the  rites  of 
religion,  thofe  treaties  which  they  had  previoufly 
determined  to  fruftrate  or  violate.  Their  treaties 
are  at  prefent  neither  more  permanent  nor  more 
fecurc;  but  the  intervention  of  oaths  is  wifely 
omitted,  as  a  fuperfluous  adje&ion*  not  obligatory 
on  the  lax  morals  peculiar  to  princes. 

Robbery.  To  thefe  crimes  may  be  added  theft  and  rob- 
bery, which  were  ftill  fo  prevalent  that  twenty-two 
thoufand  criminals  arc  faid  to  have  been  executed 
by  the  rigid  juftice  of  Henry  VIII.  Robbery  was 
feldom  attended  with  murder,  and  was  probably 
ftill  regarded  as  an  occupation,  of  which  the  guilt 
might  be  extenuated  by  courage  and  fucccfs*°. 
Murders  and  aflaffinations  are  frequent  however  in 
Scottifli  hiftory,  for  the  people  were  cruel,  fierce, 
and  ungovernable  ;  and,  to  judge  from  the  defpe- 
rate  crimes  of  the  nobility,  their  manners  were  nei- 
ther more  foftened,  nor  their  paflions  better  con* 
trolled  and  regulated.  But  whatever  be  the  crimes 
of  a  people,  there  is  in  human  nature  a  reforming 
principle  that  ultimately  corrects  and  amends  itsde- 
4  *  generacy ;  and  hiftory  furnifhes  repeated  examples 
of  nations  palling  from  even  a  vicious  effeminacy, 
to  an  cnthufiafm  that  regenerates  every  virtue. 

Religion.    Such  a  change  was  effe&ed,  in  a  partial  degree,  by 


to  HoIliDgihed,  p.  186.  199. 146. 
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the  reformation ;  which,  recalling  its  profely  tes  from 
the  errors  and  abufes  of  the  Romifli  fuperftition, 
taught  them  to  renounce  the  diQipation  and  vices 
of  the  age,  to  aflume  the  badge  of  fuperior  fanftity 
and  more  rigid  virtue,  to  fuffcr  in  adverfity  with 
patience,  and  to  encounter  perfection  and  death 
with  fortitude,  Se&aries,  from  the  conftant  cir- 
curafpe&ion  requifite  in  their  conduft,  contract  an 
habitual  and  gloomy  feverity  ;  and  foreigners,  ever 
more  obfervant  than  natives,  difcovered,  in  the 
pre  fen  t  period,  fymptoms  of  that  puritanical  fpirit 
which,  at  the  diftancc  of  a  century,  was  deftined  to 
give  liberty  to  England  and  law  to  kings 

The  reformation  might  refledfc  difcredit  on  recent  Credulity, 
miracles ;  but  the  period  is  ftill  diftinguifhed  by 
exceffive  credulity.  The  aftrologers  in  1523, 
from  the  approach  of  eclipfes  and  planetary  con- 
junctions, predi&ed  inceflant  rains  and  deftru&ive 
inundations  :  the  people  were  alarmed ;  many  re- 
tired to  the  high  grounds  for  fafety ;  the  abbot  of 
Bartholomew  in  Smithfield  built  a  houfe,  which  he 
ftorcd  with  provifions,  on  Harrow  of  the  Hill ;  and 
thofe  who  repofed  in  the  promife  to  Noah,  were 
ftill  apprehenfive  of  a  partial  inundation,  and  col- 
lected meal  fufficient  for  fubfiftence  till  the  waters 
fubfided.  But  the  year  elapfed  with  little  rain,  and 
the  aftrologers  redeemed  their  credit,  by  confeffing 
3.  miftake  in  their  calculations  of  an  hundred 
years  J\  The  reformers  probably  were  lefs  cre- 
dulous 1  but,  believing  that  the  pope  was  antichrift, 

I*  EnTmi  Epift,  117.  Scajiger.  11.      3*  Hall.  Hep.  VIII.  123. 
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they  expe&ed,  as  his  power  was  partly  broken,  die 
fpeedy  arrival  of  Chrift  in  judgment ;  and,  in  every 
unufual  appearance  of  the  heavens,  perceived,  with 
a  mixture  of  hope  and  trepidation,  thofe  figns  fup- 
pofed  to  announce  the  ceffation  of  time,  and  de- 
finition of  the  world".    An  Egyptian  experi- 
ment repeated  by  James  IV.  exhibits  the  fuperfti- 
tious  credulity  of  the  Scots.    Whether  to  difcovcr 
the  primitive  language  of  the  human  race,  or  to 
afcertain  the  firft  formation  of  fpeech,  he  inclofcd 
two  children  with  a  dumb  attendant  in  Inchkeith, 
an  uninhabited  ifland  of  the  Forth   and  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  children,  on  arriving  at  maturity, 
communicated  their  ideas  in  pure  Hebrew,  the 
language  of  Paradife  *\ 

I  would  mention  as  an  inftance  of  credulity, 
the  belief  of  a  monftrous  produdion  of  the  hu- 
man fpecies,  but  the  concurrence  of  grave  his- 
torians attefts  and  renders  thp  fa£t  indilputabk. 
This  monfter  was  born  in  Scotland,  and  its  ap- 
pearance fuggefted  the  idea  of  twins  fortuitoufly 
conjoined  in  the  womb,  united  at  the  navel,  into 
a  common  trunk,  and  terminating  below  in  the 
limbs  of  a  male,  but  dilparted  above  into  two 
bodies,  diftinft  and  proportioned  in  all  their 
parts,  each  endued  with  feparate  members,  and 
animated  each  by  a  feparate  intelligence.  Their 
fenfations  were  common  when  excited  in  the  loins 
or  inferior  extremities ;  peculiar  to  one,  and  un- 
felt  by  the  other,  when  produced  on  the  par- 

»  Latimer,  347*  U  Pitfcottie,  104. 
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ticular  body  of  cither.  Their  perceptions  were 
different,  their  mental  affc&ions  unconne&ed,  their 
wills  independent,  at  times  difcordant,  and  again 
adjufted  by  mutual  conceffion.  They  received, 
by  the  dire&ion  of  James  IV.,  fuch  liberal  edu- 
cation as  the  times  afforded;,  attained  in  mufic 
to  confidcrable  proficiency,  and  acquired  a  com- 
petent  knowledge  of  various  languages.  Their 
death  was  miferable  :  at  the  age  of  twenty- eight 
the  one  expired  \  and  his  body  corrupting,  tainted 
and  putrified  his  living  brother 

The  feudal  fyftem  was  productive,  among  other  Cuiom* 
prcpofterous  cuftoras,  of  early  marriages,  formed 
without  difparagement  of  rank  or  birth,  but  with- 
out regard  to  difparity  of  age  or  repugnance  of  fen- 
timent.  Vaffals  during  their  wardfhip,  were  at  the 
abfolute  difpofal  of  their  lord,  who  literally  fold 
them,  while  minors,  in  marriages  and  prudent 
fathers,  to  fruftrate  his  rapacity,  were  careful  to 
accelerate,  before  their  death,  the  nuptials  of  their 
offspring.  The  cuftom  extended  beyond  the  ne- 
ceffity  from  which  it  originated,  and  the  death  of 
prince  Arthur  is  to  be  afcribed  to  the  premature 
confummation,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  of  his  marriage 
with  Katherine.  When,  on  her  divorce  from. 
Henry,  a  proof  of  that  delicate  circumftance  was 
requifite,  the  opinion  of  two  witneffes,  the  duke 

SS  Buchanan,  14*.  Pitfcottie,  103.   Hawthornden,  69. 

Mortua,  quin  etiam  jungebat  corpora  vivis, 

Compoftens  manibufque  manus,  atque  oribus  ore 

Tormenti  genus  !  et  fanie  taboque  fluentcs 

Coioplexu  in  mifcro,  longa  fic  morte  ntcabat.  Viroil. 
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df  Norfolk  and  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  was  founded 
on  their  own  marriage  at  the  age  of  prince  Arthur ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  Herbert,  the  hiftorian  of 
thefe  tranfa&ions,  was  himfelf  married  at  the  lame 
age  to  a  woman  of  twenty 3*.  Chivalry  was  the 
feafon  of  romantic  love ;  yet  as  mankind  are  a£tu« 
•  ated  chiefly  by  intereft,  marriage,  with  few  excep- 
tions, has  in  every  age  been  a  fordid  bargain. 

The  mode  which  is  ftill  peculiar  to  Britain,  of 
faluting  ladies,  appears  to  have  excited  the  furprife 
of  foreigners  and  Erafmus,  who  approved  of  it 
as  a  laudable  cuftom,  avers  with  plealantry,  that 
whether  you  vifit,  depart,  or  return,  whether  you 
aflemble  by  concert,  or  encounter  by  accident,  you 
cannot  ftir  in  England  without  an  interchange  of 
lufirious  kiffes  An  interchange  not  fo  difinte- 
refted  was  fupported  at  court,  where,  on  the  new 
year,  the  king  accepted,  from  his  nobles  and  clergy, 
of  gifts  from  five  to  fifty  pounds,  and  repaid  them 
either  with  fmiles  or  occafional  prefents  of  gilt 
plate".  On  folemn  feftivals,  the  king  and  his 
nobles  beftowed  each  his  largefs  on  the  guards  or 
attendants,  and  an  herald  proclaimed  the  different 
donations  with  much  folemnity  ;  but  James  IV. 
delicately  fupprefled,  at  his  marriage,  the  mention 
of  his  own,  when  his  queen's  was  publifhed  s*. 
Marriages,  chriftenings  and  eftabliflied  feftivals, 

I5  Herbert's  Hift.  p.  170.   Herbert's  Life,  p.  *6. 

37  Epift.  65.  In  the  defcription  of  Margaret's  journey  to  Scot, 
land,  which  was  written  by  an  herald,  every  kifs  that  ihe  received  ia 
recorded  with  care.   Lei.  Col.  vol.  iv. 

3*  Strype,  vol.  i.  p.  138.   Walpole's  Ancc.  vol.  i. 

3y  Ibid. 
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furnifhed  frequent  occafions  for  convivial  intef- 
courfe  ;  but  the  gentlemen  are  defcribed  as  aflem- 
bling  at  other  times  in  fields  or  forcfts,  with  hawks 
and  hounds,  and  bugles  fufpended  in  filken  bald- 
ricks40.  There,  under  the  pretext  of  hunting, 
they  had  often  concerted  rebellions,  or  convoked 
their  military  retainers  to  arms  ;  and  an  early  ftatute 
of  Henry  VIL's  ftill  prohibits  their  hunting  in 
vizors,  or  during  the  darknefs  and  concealment  of 
night  4\ 

The  domeftic  manners  of  the  Scots  have  fcWom  scota.. 
attracted  hiftorical  notice ;  and  their  advances  in 
refinement  are  to  be  colle&ed  or  conjeftured  from 
their  peculiar  cuftoais,  their  progrefs  in  the  arts, 
and  their  improvements  in  the  various  comforts  of 
life.  Their  morals,  contrafted  with  thofe  of  their 
anceftors,  are  arraigned  as  degenerate  by  their 
hiftorian  Boethius,  who  accufes  their  intemperance, 
cenfures  their  luxury,  and  laments  their  departure 
from  the  frugal  moderation  and  rugged  virtues  of 
the  ancient  Scots  4\  .  His  defcription,  however, 
of  thefe  primitive,  obdurate  virtues  is  far  from  at- 
tractive ;  and  what  be  denominates  vicious  intcrfl- 
perance  and  exceflivc  luxury,  may  be  fairly  inter- 
preted an  increafing  refinement,  and  fuperior  ele- 
gance in  focial  life.  The  nobles,  who  reforted 
ieldom  to  cities,  preferved  in  their  caftles  their 
former  rude  but  hofpitable  magnificence,  which 
increafed  their  retainers  and  ftrengthened  their 
power,  fecured  their  fafety,  or  enabled  them  to 

40  Trait,  tit  fupra,  in  the  Antiq.  Repert.         ♦«  1  Hen.  VII. 
ch.  7.         **  Boethiu*  Defcrip.  Scot.  p.  i», 

profccutc 
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profecute  their  deadly  feuds.    The  people  were 
divided  into  fa&ions  by  thofc  lords  to  whom  they 
attached  themfelves,  whole  intereft  they'efpoufed, 
and  whofe  quarrels  they  adopted  41 ;  and  the  clans 
peculiar  at  prefent  to  the  Highlands,  were  probably 
once  univerfal  in  Scotland.    In  the  Highlands,  and 
on  the  borders,  clans  were  perpetuated  by  a  conftant 
warfare,  that  inured  the  people  to  the  fierccnefs 
and  rapine  of  a  predatory  life.    As  thieves  and 
plunderers  thc:r«chara£ter  was  proverbial    yet  the 
depredations,  committed  generally  on  hoftile  tribes, 
afiume  an  appearance  of  military  virtue ;  and  their 
mutual  fidelity,  their  obfervance  of  promifes,  and 
in  the  Highlands,  their  inviolable  attachment  to 
their  chieftains,  are  circumftances  fufficient  almoft 
to  redeem  their  charadler44.    The  Chattan  clan, 
during  the  minority  of  James  V.,  had  made  a  de- 
finitive incurfion  into  Murray,  but  after  their 
return  were  aflfailed  and  opprefied  by  fuperior 
forces ;  and  two  hundred  of  the  tribe,  rather  than 
betray  their  chieftain  or  difclofe  his  retreat,  prefer- 
red and  fuffcred  an  ignominious  death 
Language,     The  mutability  of  language,  to  the  learned,  whole 
fame  depends  on  its  duration,  an  inceflant  topic  of 
ferious  regret,  feems  to  be  countcraded  by  the  art 
of  printing,  which,  in  proportion  as  it  difleminates 
a  tafte  for  letters,  re-ads  as  a  model  on  colloquial 
Ipeech,  and  operates,  if  not  entirely  to  reprefs  inno- 
vation, at  leaft  to  preferve  the  (lability,  and  perpe- 
tuate the  radical  ftru&urcs  of  language.    Such  fta- 

41  Majors  Hift.  p.  %%.  44  Lefly't  Hill.  pp.  56.  61. 

4f  Id.  4*5. 
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bility  the  Englifli  language  has  acquired  from 
printing,  and  at  the  diftance  of  three  centuries,  ftill 
exhibits  the  fame  phrafeology  and  fynta&ical  form, 
varied  only  by  thofe  alterations  effential  to  the  pro* 
greffive  refinement  of  fpeech.   The  language  of 
the  period,  if  neceffary  to  difcriminate  its  peculiar 
ftyle,  was  unpolifhcd  and  oral  j  its  character  is  rude 
fimplicity,  neither  afpiring  to  elegance,  nor  foli- 
citous  of  eafc,  but  written  as  it  was  fpoken,  without 
regard  to  fcledion  or  arrangement.    Reduced  to 
modern  orthography,  it  is  only  diftinguilhable  from 
the  common  colloquial  difcourfe  of  the  prefent  pe- 
riod, by  a  certain  ruft  of  antiquity,  by  phrafes  that 
are  abrogated,  or  words  that  are  either  effaced  or 
altered.  Thefe,  however,  are  not  numerous  5  and 
we  may  conclude  from  the  compofitions  of  the 
learned,  that  the  language  of  the  people  differed 
little  from  the  prefent,  unlefs  in  pronunciation, 
which,  to  judge  from  orthography,  was  harfh,  .and 
fuch  as  would  now  be  denominated  provincial  or 
vulgar.    Whatever  has  been  fince  fuperadded,  ei- 
ther by  a  fkilful  arrangement,  or  the  incorporation 
of  foreign  or  claffical  words  and  idioms,  is  more 
the  province  of  critical  difquifition  than  hiftorical 
refearchi  yet  it  merits  obfervation,  that  the  firft 
attempts  at  elegance  are  afcribable,  in  poetry  to 
Surry,  in  profe  perhaps  to  fir  Thomas  More, 
whofe  Englifh  ftyle,  as  it  was  modelled  on  his 
Latin,  is  conftru&ed  with  art,  and  replete  with  in- 
verfions,  approaching  to  that  which,  in  contra- 
diftin&ion  to  the  vulgar,  may  be  juftly  denominated 
a  learned  diftion. 
Vol.  XII-  Bb  This 
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This  hiftory  has  already  furnithed  fuffiricnt  fpc- 
cimens  both  of  the  Scottifti  and  Englifh  languages, 
which,  defcended  from  the  fame  Gothic  original, 
and  nearly  fimilar  in  former  periods,  divaricated 
confiderably  during  the  prefenL   This  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  alteration  and  improvement  of  the 
Englifh,  for  the  Scottifh  was  more  ftationaiy*  nor 
.   is  there  in  the  language,  a  material  difference  be- 
tween the  compofitions  of  James  the  Firft,  and 
thofc  of  Bellenden46,  Dunbar,  and  Douglas;  each 
of  whom,  by  the  liberal  adaptation  of  Latin  words, 
enriched  and  polifhed  his  vernacular  idiom.  But 
for  the  union  of  the  crowns,  which  in  literature  ren- 
dered the  Englifh  the  prevalent  language,  the  Scot- 
tifli  might  have  rifen  to  the  merit  of  a  rival  dialed, 
different  rather  in  pronunciation  than  ftrudturc*  not 
fo  folemn  but  more  energetic,  nor  Ids  fufccpribk 
of  literary  culture. 
Ditfc.         Drefs,  fubmitted  to  the  guidance  of  tafte  or 
vanity,  is  firft  diiplayed  in  magnificence;  then, 
when  the  improvement  of  manufactures  has 
rendered  magnificence  cheap  and  common,  in  the 
incefiant  change  and  variety  of  fafhion.  The  drcfi 
of  the  period  was  coftly,  and  in  its  fafhions  fubjeft  to 
frequent  fluduation;  fo  coftly,  that  the  wardrobes  of 
the  nobility  in  fifty  years  had  incrcaied  to  twenty 
times  their  former  value47;  fo  changeable,  that  the 
capricious  inconftancy  of  the  national  drefe  was 
quaintly  reprefentcd  by  the  figure  of  an  Englilh- 

46  Bellenden,  archdeacon  of  Murray,  tranflated  Liry  ud  Heftor 
Boethius  into  Scotch  j  the  latter  was  pabli&ed,  the  former  is  in  MSS. 
to  the  Advocates  Library  in  Edinburgh. 

47  Fitihcrbcrt's  Uufbandry,  p.  96* 

man  1 
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man  naked,  in  a  mufing  pofture,  with  flicers  in  his 
hand,  and  cloth  on  his  arm,  perplexed  am  id  ft  a 
multiplicity  of  falhions,  and  uncertain  how  to  dc- 
vife  his  garments4*.  Thefe  fafliions  it  is  impofli- 
ble  now  to  difcovcr,  but  the  general  drefs  of  the 
period  may  be  defcribed  from  prints  and  pi&ures 
with  iufficient  prccifion. 

The  dcefs  of  the  nobility,  during  the  reigns  of  its  fa&u 
Richard  and  Henry  the  Seventh,  was  grotefque  on$* 
and  fantaftical,  fuch  as  renders  it  difficult  at  firft  to 
diflinguiih  the  fex.  Over  the  breeches  was  worn 
a  petticoat ;  the  doublet  was  laced,  like  the  ftays 
of  a  pregnant  woman,  acrofs  a  ftomacher,  and  a 
gown  or  mantle  with  wide  flecves  defcended  over 
the  doublet  and  petticoat  down  to  the  ancles. 
Commoners  were  fatisfied,  inftead  of  a  gown,  with 
a  frock  or  tunick  fliaped  like  a  (hint,  gathered  at  the 
middle,  and  fattened  round  the  loins  by  a  girdle, 
from  which  a  fliort  dagger  was  generally  fufpended. 
But  the  petticoat  was  reje&ed  after  the  acceffion  of 
H#iry  the  Eighth,  when  the  traujes  or  tight 
breeches,  that  difplayed  the  minute  fymmetry  of  the 
limbs,  was  revived,  and  the  length  of  the  doublet 
and  mantle  diminifhed.  The  falhions  which  the 
great  have  difcarded,  are  often  retained  by  the 
lower  orders,  and  the  form  of  the  tunick,  a  Saxon 
garment,  may  be  ftill  difcovcred  in  the  waggoner's 
frock  1  of  the  traufe,  and  perhaps  of  the  petticoat, 
in  the  different  trowfers  that  are  worn  by  feamen. 
Thefe  habits  were  again  diverfified  by  minute  de- 
corations and  changes  of  falhion;  from  an  opinion 


4*  Camden's  Remains,  p.  17. 
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that  corpulence  contributes  to  dignity,  the  doublet 
was  puckered,  fluffed,  and  diftended  around  the 
body;  the  fleeves  were  fwelled  into  large  ruffs; 
and  the  breeches  bolftered  about  the  hips;  but 
how  lhall  I  defcribe  an  artificial  protuberance,  grofi  ! 
and  indecent,  in  the  age  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  if 
we  judge  from  his,  and  the  portraits  of  others,  a 
familiar  appurtenance  to  the  drefs  of  the  fovereign, 
the  knight,  and  mechanic,  at  a  future  period  re- 
tained in  comedy  as  a  favourite  theme  of  licentious 
merriment49?  The  doublet  and  breeches  were 
fomctimcs  flalhed,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  ihort 
cloak,  to  which  a  ftiffened  cap  was  peculiar,  rcfem- 
bled  the  national  drefs  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
doublet  is  now  transformed  into  a  waiftcoat,  and 
the  cloak  or  mantle,  to  which  the  fleeves  of  the 
doublet  were  transferred,  has  been  converted  gra- 
dually into  a  modern  coat;  but  the  drefs  of  the  age 
was  juftly  cenfurcd  as  inconvenient  and  dumfy. 
<c  Men's  fervants,"  to  whom  the  fafliions  had 
defcended  with  the  cloaths  of  their  matters, <c  have 
«  fuche  pleytcs,"  fays  Fitzherbcrt,  "  upon  theyr 
u  breftes,  and  ruffes  uppon  theyr  fleves,  above 
cc  theyr  elbowes,  that  yf  theyr  mayfter,  or  theym 
**  fclfe,  hadde  never  fo  greatte  neede,  they  coulde 
€<  not  (hoote  one  ftiote  to  hurte  theyr  ennemyes, 
"  tyll  they  had  cade  of  theyr  cotes,  or  cut  of  theyr 
*  fleves10."     The  drefs  of  the  peafantry  was 

49  The  codpiece,  on  which  Shakefpeare  is  often  fo  witty,  made  Usiril 
appearance,  I  believe,  at  the  French  court.  It  appears  in  a  portrait 
of  Henry  by  Holbtin,  and  became  fo  prevalent,  that  we  difc over  it 
even  in  the  picture  of  a  common  beadle.  Vide  S  trim's  Antk].  vol.  iii. 

5«  Fitilierbtrf  i  Huibandiy,  p.  56. 

flmilar, 
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funllar,  but  more  convenient,  confiding  generally 
of  trunk  hole,  and  a  doublet  of  coarfc  and  durable 
fuftian5'. 

The  materials  employed  in  drefs  were  rich  and  Magni 
expenfive  cloth  of  gold,  furs,  filks,  and  velvets, 
profufely  embroidered.  The  habits  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  his  queen,  on  their  proccffion  to  the 
Tower  previous  to  their  coronation,  are  defcribed 
by  Hall,  an  hiftorian  delighting  in  fhows  and  fpcc- 
tades.  "  His  grace  wared  in  his  upperft  apparrell 
*'  a  robe  of  crimfyn  velvet,  furred  with  armyns; 
"  his  jacket  or  cote  of  raifed  gold ;  the  placard 
'<  embrodered  with  diamonds,  rubies,  emeraudcs* 
"  greate  pearles,  and  other  riche  (tones ;  a  greate 
"  bauderike  aboute  his  necke,  of  large  balafies, 
u  The  queue  was  appareled  in  white  fatyn  cmbro- 
u  dered,  her  haire  hangyng  downe  to  her  backe, 
<c  of  a  very  great  length,  bewtefull  and  goodly  to 
"  behold,  and  on  her  hedde  a  coronall,  fet  with 
€t  many  riche  orient  ftoncs  s\"  The  attire  of  fe-  F«nai« 
males  was  becoming  and  decent,  fimiiar  in  its 
fafhion  to  their  prefent  drefs,  but  lefs  fubjeft  to 
change  and  caprice".  The  large  and  fantaftic 
head^dreffcs  of  the  former  age  were  fuperfeded  by 
coifs  and  velvet  bonnets,  beneath  which  the  ma- 
tron gathered  her  locks  into  tufts  or  tujfocks  \  but 
the  virgin's  head  was  uncovered,  and  her  hair  braid- 
td  and  fattened  with  ribbons54.    Among  gentle- 

$«  For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  drefs  of  this  period  vij. 
Strutt's  Antiq.  vol.  iii.  p.  75.  plates  1.  i»,  13,  14. 
«»  Hall,  p.  3.  5!  PolydorcVirgil,  p.  15. 

*♦  Latimer,  p.  107.   Moryfon's  Itinerary,  part  hi.  p.  179. 
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men,  long  hair  was  fafhionablc  through  Europe 
till  the  emperor  Charles  during  a  voyage  devoted 
his  locks  for  his  health  or  fafety  11 ;  and  4in  Eng- 
land, Henry,  a  tyrant  even  in  tafte,  gave  efficacy  to 
the  fafhion  by  a  peremptory  order  for  his  attend- 
ants and  courtiers  to  poll  their  beads  The  feme 
fpirit  induced  him,  probably,  by  fumptuary  laws 
to  regulate  the  inordinate  drefs  of  his  fubjefis. 
Cloth  of  gold  or  tifiue  was  referved  for  dukes  and 
marquifes  ;  if  of  a  purple  colour,  for  the  royal  fa- 
mily. Silks  and  velvets  were  reftri&ed  to  com* 
moners  of  wealth  or  diftin&ion  j  but  embroidery 
was  interdi&ed  from  all  beneath  the  degree  of  an 
earl.  Cuffs  for  the  fleeves,  and  bands  and  ruffs  for 
the  neck,  were  the  invention  of  this  period ;  but 
felt- hats  were  of  earlier  origin,  and  were  ftill  coarfer 
and  cheaper  than  caps  or  bonnets  Pockets,  a 
convenience  unknown  to  the  ancients,  are  perhaps 
the  lateft  real  improvement  on  drefs ;  but  inftead 
of  pockets,  a  loofe  pouch  leems  to  have  been 
fometimes  fufpended  from  the  girdle  *\ 

Scotland.  The  Scottifh  was  apparently  the  fame  with  the 
Englifh  drefs,  the  bonnet  excepted,  peculiar  both 
in  its  colour  and  form.  The  maiks  and  trains, 
and  fupcrfluous  finery  of  female  apparel,  had  been 
formerly  prohibited ;  but  fafhion  is  fupcrior  to  hu- 
man laws,  and  we  learn  fro  m  the  fatirical  inveftives 

5$  Whether  in  comequence  of  a  tow  or  a  head-ach  it  difputed  by 
hiftorimnf,  Herbert,  p.  31*.  56  $towe,  p.  57»- 

17  Strutt,  vol.  iii.  p.  S3.  4  Hen.  VII.  c.  8.  by  which  the  price 
©f  the  beft  hat*  it  lin  ited  to  so  d.  of  the  beft  caps  to  a  a.  8  d. 

5*  Strutt,  plaiff  i.  !+•  vol.  iii. 

of 
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of  poets,  that  the  ladies  ftill  perfifted  in  retaining 

their  finery  and  muzzling  their  faces 

The  diet  of  the  peafantry  is  fubjeft,  in  different 
periods,  to  few  alterations ;  becaufe  it  confifts  of 
the  common  produce  of  the  foil,  prepared  in  the 
fimpleft  manner  for  food.  Their  bread-corn  in 
England  was  rye  or  barley,  fometimes  oats  mixed 
with  pulfe  i  a  food  preferred  for  its  nutrition  to 
wheat,  which,  till  rendered  by  a  better  cultivation 
cheap  and  abundant,  was  ufually  confined  to  the 
tables  of  the  wealthy  *\  Thefe  tables  were  more 
luxuriousandexpenfive  than  formerly ;  diftinguiflied 
by  the  variety  of  delicate  viands,  as  well  as  by 
the  quantity  of  fubftantial  fere*1;  ajid  Polydorc 
expatiates  jvith  vifible  complacency  on  the  various 
pleafures  of  thole  tables  at  which  he  had  feafted j  on 
the  juicy  flavour  of  the  mutton,  and  the  fweetneffe 
of  the  beef,  efpecially  when  flightly  faked  j  on 
the  tendernefs  of  the  young  geefe  and  the  Kentifh 
hens;  the  delicacy  of  the  partridges,  pheafants, 
and  quails ;  and  the  fatnefe  of  the  larks,  thruflies, 
and  blackbirds,  of  which  incredible  numbers  were 
caught  in  winter,  and  prefented  almoft  at  every 
table.  But  his  tafte  was  peculiarly  gratified  by  the 
varieties  and  abundance  of  excellent  filh,  which,  to 
a  churchman,  renders  the  mortification  even  of  the 
appetite  luxurious ;  he  difcriminates  the  gurnard, 

59  Black  p.  43.  The  ftatute  provides,  "  That  no  woman 
"  cum  to  kirk  nor  mercat  with  hir  face  muflalit."  Dunbar  and  Lind- 
fcy  inveigh  at  the  extravagance  of  the  ladies  in  drefs. 

60  Moryfon's  Itinerary,  part  iii.  p.  449. 

6t  Fitzherbert's  Hulbandry,  97.  According  to  this  writer,  the 
ta{>le  was  four  timet  more  expenfive  than  in  former  timet. 

B  b  4  whiting, 
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whiting,  mullet  turbot,  breme,  and  fturgeon ;  de- 
preciates the  mackerel  as  dry,  the  (had  as  infipid  * 
extols  the  rich  and  delicious  oyfters,  and  approves 
of  the  recent  tranfhtion  of  the  pike  from- fens  and 
lakes  into  gentlemen's  ponds  *\  To  thefe  the 
carp  might  be  added,  introduced  from  the  conti- 
nent in  the  prefent  period  as  (tore  for  ponds  **  * 
and  from  thefe  particulars,  to  a  foreigner  important, 
we  may'  conclude  that  few  delicacies  were  wanting 
at  feafts.  Vegetables,  however,  were  fparingly 
provided ;  and  as  regular  markets  were  not  gene- 
ral, country  families  killed  a  number  of  beeves  at 
Michaelmas,  and  fubfiftcd  till  Whitfuntide  on  felted 
meat44. 

Manner  of  Their  cookery  cannot  now  be  appreciated,  or 
V1D**  diftinguifhed  otherwife  than  by  a  profufion  of  hot 
fpices  with  which  every  difh  was  indifcriminately 
feafoned",  Dinner  and  fuppdr  were  ferved  in 
the  hall,  where  the  firft  table  was  placed  in  a  fort 
of  recefs,  or  elevation,  at  the  upper  end,  and 
referved  for  the  landlord  and  his  principal  guefts, 
while  vifitors  Jefs  refpeftable  were  featcd  with  the 
officers  of  the  houftold,  at  long  and  narrow  tables 
that  occupied  the  fides  and  the  middle  of  the  hall. 
The  rank  of  the  guefts  was  again  difcriminated  by 

Pol ydo re  Virgil,  p.  13. 
6*  Holliogflied,  p.  46.   Anderfoo  quotes  the  following  diftich  1 
"  Turkeys,  carp*,  bops,  piccareJ,  ancf  beer, 
"  Came  into  England  all  in  one  year.'* 

Hifl.  Com.  *ol.  i*  p. 

•4  Northumberland  Houfchold  Book. 

65  A  bore  100  lb*  of  fpices  were  employed  annually  in  the  North* 
wVerlaitd  Family.   Ntt^mbtrlmsd  H^Jtbtld  Bmk. 
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their  arrangement,  by  their  fituation  above  or 
below  the  faltceller,  which  was  placed  invariably  in 
the  middle  of  the  table,  and  the  ulher  was  carefully 
inftructed  to  di (place  fuch  as  might  feat  themfelves 
unmannerly  above  their  betters.    The  chief  fer- 
vants  attended  always  above  the  faltceller,  beneath 
which  the  table  was  probably  crowded  with  poor 
dependents,  whom  the  guefts  defpifed,  and  the  fer- 
vants  negle&ed.    The  fervants  were  marlhalled, 
and  the  di(hes  ferved,  by  orders  iffued  aloud  from 
the  ulher  6<j  and  at  table  none  prefumed  to  tafte 
of  the  di(hes  tiil  they  were  drawn  fucceffively  up- 
wards to  (he  principal  perfonage,  from  whom  they 
defcended  again  to  the  reft  of  the  company*7. 
Churchmen  affedted  peculiar  ceremony,  and  the 
abbot  of  St.  Alban's  dined  with  greater  ftate  than 
the  nobility  themfelves.    His  table  was  elevated 
fifteen  ftcps  above  the  hell,  and  in  ferving  his  din* 
ner,  the  monks,  at  every  fifth  ftep,  performed  a 
hymn.    He  dined  alone  at  the  middle  of  his  table, 
to  the  ends  of  which  guefts  of  diftinguiflied  rank 
were  admitted ;  and  the  monks,  after  their  attend- 
ance on  the  abbpt  was  over,  fat  down  to  tables  at 
the  fides  of  the  hall,  and  were  ferved  with  equal 
refpedt  by  the  novices  w.   At  Wolfey's  entertain- 
ment of  the  French  ambafladors,  the  company 
were  fummoned  by  trumpet  to  f upper,  and  the 
couifes  were  announced  by  a  prelude  of  mufic. 

Vid.  Notes  in  the  Northumberland  Houfehold  Book.  Thif 
mode  of  living  was  retained  by  Tome  great  families  till  the  middle  of 
|be  laft  century.   Ibid.  *7  Hollingflied,  166. 

jf  Antic,.  Repert.  Tohiii.  p.  61. 

The 
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The  fecond  courfe  contained  upwards  of  an  hun- 
dred devices  or  fubtilties ;  caftles,  churches,  ani- 
mals, warriors  jutting  on  foot  and  on  horfeback  $ 
others  dancing  with  ladies  $  <c  all  as  well  counter- 
«c  feitcd,"  fays  the  hiftorian,  "  as  the  painter 
€C  fliould  have  painted  on  a  cloth*  or  wall#V* 
Such  entertainments  were  not  of  a  fhort  duration  ; 
the  dinner  hour  was  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  the 
fuppcr  fix  in  the  evening  5  but  the  dinner  was  often 
prolonged  till  fupper,  and  that  protracted  till 
late  at  night  7°.  Breakfeft  feems  to  have  been  a 
folitary  meal,  not  univerfal,  but,  like  the  colla- 
tion after  fupper,  confined  to  a  few  in  their  privare 
apartments  *\  But  it  was  not  probably  an  unfub- 
ftanttal  meal ;  and  the  collation,  the  flighted  repaft 
of  the  age,  confifted  often  of  brawn,  jellies,  fweet- 
meats,  ale,  brandy,  and  fpiccd  wines  *\ 

The  diet  of  the  Scots  was  worfe^  and  more 
penurious  than  that  of  the  Englifli.  The  peafane* 
liibfifted  chiefly  on  oatmeal  and  cabbages,  for  ani- 
mal food  was  fparingly  ufed,  even  at  the  tables  of 
fubftantial  gentlemen.  An  Englifh  traveller,  who 
experienced  the  hofpicalicy  of  a  Scottifh  knight, 
defcribes  the  table  as  furnilhcd  with  large  platters 
of  porridge,  in  each  of  which  was  a  fmall  piece  of 
fodden  beef,  and  remarks,  that  the  fervants  en- 

*9  Stowe,  p.  535.  Cavcndim. 

70  WartoiTs  Hift.  Poet.  vol.  iii.  p.  343.  n.  Antiq,  Rep.  p.  1541 
sS6.   Latimer,  ioZ. 

7>  Moryfon's  Itinerarr,  part  iii.  p«  150.   Hollingihed,  tyo. 

7*  Vid.  The  Articles  of  a  Collation  enumerated  in  Squire  N^eJ- 
druro,  a  Scottilh  Poem,  by  Sir  David  Lindfay  of  the  Mount 
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Itcred  in  their  blue  caps  without  uncovering,  and, 
jinftead  of  attending,  feated  themfelves  with  their 
imafter  at  table.  His  mefs  was  better  however 
than  theirs,  a  boiled  pullet  with  prunes  in  the 
broth  ;  but  his  gueft  obferved, "  no  art  of  cookery, 
"  or  furniture  of  houfehold  fluff,  but  rather  rude 
€€  neglcft  of  both"."  Forks  area  recent  in- 
vention, 'and  in  England  the  table  was  only  fup- 
plied  with  knives ;  but  in  Scotland  every  gentle- 
man produced  from  his  girdle  a  knife,  and  cut  the 
meat  into  models  for  himfelf  and  the  women  >  a 
praftice  that  firft  intermixed  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men alternately  at  table.  The  ufe  of  the  fingers 
in  eating  required  a  fcrupulous  attention  to  clean- 
line  fs,  and  ablution  was  cuftomary,  at  lead  at  court, 
both  before  and  after  meals  9\  But  the  court  and 
the  nobility  emulated  the  French  in  their  manners, 
and  adopted  probably  their  refinements  in  diet* 
The  Scottifli  reader  will  obferve,  that  the  knights 
dinner  was  coippofed  of  two  coarle  diflies  peculiar 
to  Scotland  " ;  but  others  of  an  exquifite  delicacy 
were  probably  derived  from  the  French,  and  re- 
tained, with  little  alteration,  by  a  nation  other  wife 
ignorant  of  the  culinary  arts.  The  Scots,  though 
afllmilating  fail  to  the  Englifh,  (till  refemble  the 
French  in  their  tables. 

71  Moryfon's  Itinerary,  partiii.  p.  155.  Moryfon's  journey  into 
Scotland  was  in  1598  j  but  his  landlord  leems  to  bare  retained  the 
manners  of  the  former  age. 

74  Leland's  Colledanea,  vol.  iv.  p.  *8  j, 

75  The  one  was,  fait- meat  and  oatmeal  boiled  together  j  the  other, 
1  fowl  boiled  with  leeks  and  prunes— both  national  diflies. 

Ale 
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Liquor       Ale  and  Gafcony  wines  were  the  principal  liquors ; 
but  mead,  cyder,  and  perry,  were  not  uncommon* 
Hops  were  (till  fcarce,  and  feldom  employed  in 
ale,  which  was  brewed  therefore  in  fmall  quantities, 
to  be  drank  while  new.   At  the  king's  table  ale 
was  prohibited  as  unfit  for  ufe  till  five  days  old  **. 
The  wines,  whatever  was  their  quality,  were  cer- 
tainly fuperior  to  our  prefent  harfli  and  aftringent 
port*  yet  Erafrnus  complains  repeatedly  that  good 
wine  was  unknown  in  England.     His  frail  and 
fickly  conftitution  required  wine  of  a  peculiar  age 
and  quality;  and  it  is  probable  that  his  poverty 
deterred  him  from  procuring  the  bell77.  The 
wine  was  dill  circulated  in  a  large  cup,  from  which 
the  company  drank  alternately 7t.    The  Engltth 
were  fober,  the  Scotch  intemperate ;  they  are 
accufed  at  lead  by  their  own  hiftorians  of  exceflive 
drinking,  an  imputation  long  attached  to  their 
national  chara&er T*. 
Direr-         Martial  diverfions  have  been  already  defcribed, 
fioBf*       and  the  fports  of  the  field  are,  in  different  ages, 
purfued  with  an  uniformity  almoft  permanent.  In 
England  hunting  has  ever  been  a  favourite  diver- 
fion,  and  hawking  has  only  been  fuperfeded  by  the 
fufil  >  but  it  was  dill  pra&ifed  with  unabating  ar- 
dour, and  cultivated  fcientifically  as  a  liberal  art. 
Trcatifes  were  compofed  on  the  diet  and  difcipline 
proper  for  the  falcon ;  the  genus  was  difeciminated 
like  focial  life,  and  a  fpecies  appropriated  to  every 
intermediate  rank,  from  an  emperor  down  to  a 

T*  Stmt?,  vol.  iij,  p.  j%.  ioS.  77  Epift.  114.  144. 

71  Epilt.  447.  79  Bttthius,  p.  15.    Moryfor,  156. 

knave 
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knave  or  pcafent ;  nor  were  gentlemen  more  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  blazoning]  of  heraldry,  than  by 
the  particular  hawks  they  were  entitlecKto  carry  *\ 
The  long  bow  was  alfo  employed  in  fowling,  a 
(port  in  which  much  dexterity  was  requifite;  but 
archery  was  even  a  female  amufement ;  and  it  is 
recorded  that  Margaret,  on  her  journey  to  Scot- 
land, killed  a  buck  with  an  arrow  in  Alnwick 
Park81.  The  prefcrvation  of  the  feathered  game 
was  enforced  in  the  prefent  age  by  a  ftatute,  the 
firft  that  was  ena&ed  of  thofe  laws  which  have 
fince  accumulated  into  a  code  of  oppreffipn 

The  Scottifh  monarchs  hunted  in  the  Highlands,  Hunting, 
lbmetimes  in  a  ftyle  of  eaftern  magnificence.  For 
the  reception  of  James  V.,  the  queen  his  mother, 
and  the  pope's  ambaflador,  the  earl  of  Atholl  con* 
ftruAed  a  palace  or  bower  of  green  timber,  inter- 
woven with  boughs,  moted  around,  and  provided 
with  turrets,  portcullice,  and  drawbridge,  and  fur* 
nifhed  within  with  whatever  was  fuitable  for  a 
royal  abode.    The  hunting  continued  for  three 
days,  during  which,  independent  of  roes,  wolves, 
and  foxes,  fix  hundred  deer  were  captured  *  an 
incredible  number,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  that  a  large 
diftridt  was  furrounded,  and  the  .game  driven  into 
a  narrow  circle  to  be  (lain,  without  fatigue,  by  the 
king  and  his  retinue.    On  their  departure  the  earl 
fet  fire  to  the  palace,  an  honour  that  excited  the 
ambaffador's  furprife ;  but  the  king  informed  him 
that  it  was  cuftomary  with  Highlanders  to  burn 

>•  Strutt,  vol.  m.  p.  114.         Leland's  Collect,  to!,  it.  p.  17s, 
•**5  Hen.  VIII. c.  11. 

13  thofe 
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thole  habitations  they  deferted.    They  earl's  hof- 
pitality  was  eftimated  at  the  daily  expence  of  a 
thoufand  pounds,  at  prefent  equivalent  at  leaft  to 
three  thoufand  pounds  fterling". 
Mtfquet       During  the  prefent  period,  feveral  games  were 
nt*!*8^  invented^or  pradrifcd  to  the  difufc  of  archery,  for 
the  promotion  of  which,  bowls,  quoits,  cales,  ten- 
nis, cards,  and  dice,  were  prohibited  by  the  IcgiQa- 
ture  as  unlawful  games*4.    Tennis,  however,  was 
a  royal  paftime,  in  which  Henry  VIII.  in  his  youth 
delighted  much ;  and  a  match  is  recorded  between 
him  and  the  emperor,  the  prince  of  Orange,  and 
the  marquis  of  Brandenburgh1'.    But  the  fa- 
vourite amufements  of  court,  next  to  tournaments, 
were  mafques  and  pageants;  the  one  an  Italian 
diverfion  fubfervient  to  gallantry,  the  other  a  vehi- 
cle of  grqls  adulation.   The  mafques  were  defti- 
tute  of  chara&er,  humour,  and  dialogue;  they 
were  conducted  in  dumb  (how,  and  their  merit 
confided  in  the  grotefque  difguifes  of  a  part  of  the 
company,  who  entered  as  ftrangers  to  dance  with 
the  ladies.   The  mafque  and  pageant  were  often 
united;  for  the  pageant  was  properly  apiece  of 
machinery,  an  artificial  mountain,  a  (hip,  a  caftle, 
in  which  the  mafquers  were  introduced  into  the 
hall,  or  from  which,  in  folemn  proceffions,  alle- 
gorical perfonages  recited  pedantic  and  long  pane* 
gyrics. 

Theatrical  Curiofity  is  naturally  excited  concerning  the 
prefent  ftate,  which  is  properly  the  origin,  of  the 
Englifh  drama;  that  ftate  which  preceded  its 

"  Pitfeottit,  146.      «4  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9.      *'  Hall,  9S. 

youthful 
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youthful  vigour,  when  Shakefpeare  delineated 
human  nature,  even  in  the  wildnefs  of  a  fairy 
creation.  But  hiftorical  informations  are  not  fatif- 
fadory,  and  we  can  onljf  conclude  that  the  revival 
of  letters  difcredited  myfterics,  and  propagated  a 
purer  tafte  for  dramatic  compofition.  We  difco- 
ver  that  a  comedy  from  Plautus  was  performed  at 
court,  where,  at  Chriftmas,  plays,  or  rather  Ihort 
interludes,  were  often  rcprefented M.  .But  the  re- 
vival of  letters  introduced  the  drama  into  fchools 
and  colleges;  plays  were  compofed  by  profeffors, 
and  performed  by  their  pupils;  nor  did  grave 
lawyers,  at  their  annual  feftivals,  difdain  the  laurels 
acquired  on  the  ftage*7  Thefe  however  were 
temporary  ftages ;  but  the  church  is  dill  to  be 
regarded  as  an  eftablifhed  theatre,  licenfed,  not 
indeed  by  divine  permiflion,  for  the  gratuitous 
exhibition  of  religious  fpe&acles.  Difpofleffed  by 
the  reformers,  or  interdicted  from  preaching  by  the 
king's  fupremacy,  the  popifti  clergy  feccded  to 
fecular  ftages,  and  endeavoured  to  difcredit  the 
golpellers  by  farces  more  efficacious  and  popular 
than  their  former  fermons.  The  reformers  reta- 
liated, by  converting  the  myfteries  of  the  church 
into  a  fatyrical  reprefentation  of  the  corruptions  of 
popery;  and  repeated  ordinances  were  afterwards 
ncccfikry  to  fupprefc  thefe  ludicrous  polemics  Of 

**  Hall,  p.  3.  67.  a  56. 

«7  Warton's  Hift.  Poet.  vol.  ii.  366.  At  GrayVInn,  daring 
the  celebration  of  Chriftmas,  a  play  was  exhibited  by  the  fludenu  •  To 
•fenfire  to  Wolfey,  that  he  imprifoncd  the  author,  a  ferjeant  Roe,  and 
deprived  him  of  his  coif*   Hall,  154* 

5  the 
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the  church  and  ftage".    In  churches  the  per- 
formers were  chiefly  the  choiriftcrs ;  at  court  they 
were  probably  minftrcis,  of  whom  a  company  fol- 
lowed queen  Margaret  from  England,  and  exhihited 
fevcral  plays  or  myfterics  at  the  Scoctifh  court"*. 
The  minftrels,  who  difappearcd  under  Henry  VIII. 
were  probably  converted,  by  the  prevalence  of 
theatrical  amufements,  into  itinerant  players ;  in  the 
fucceeding  reign,  an  eftablifhed  and  apparently  a 
numerous  profeffion  *\ 
Bev  but.     A  more  ignoble,  perhaps  a  more  popular  fpec- 
Mlg"        tacle,  confided  of  bears;  "of  which,"  fays  Eraf- 
mus,  "  many  herds  are  maintained  in  Britain,  for 
"  the  purpofe  of  dancing."    Bear-baiting  was  a 
favourite  diverflon,  exhibited  as  a  fuitable  amufe- 
ment  for  a  princefs 
Efomcfttc       The  winter  folftice,  when  the  fun  regains  his 
northern  direction,  was  celebrated  H  by  our  remote 
and  idolatrous  anceftors  >  and  chriftianity,  unable 
to  fupprefs  the  feftival,  transferred  it  under  the 
fame  name  to  a  different  day*    At  Chriftmas,  or 
the  feaft  of  Tule**,  peculiar  difhes  have  been  al- 
ways  employed,  and  every  domeftic  diverfion 

**  Warton,  vol.  Hi.  p.  198.    Burnet's  Hift.  Ref.  vol.  i.  p.  3 it. 
*9  Leiand**  Col  left.  vol.  iv.  p.  299,300.    Twenty- pence  was 
tfae  eftabli fhed  price  of  each  play  exhibited  at  Chriftmat  in  the  Nor* 
tltumbcrland  family,  and  the  annoal  ex  pence  of  fuck  reprefentatioiif 
amounted  only  to  33  (hillings.    Northumberland  Ho*ftb$U  B—k. 

90  Waiton  ut  fupra.  Pinkcrton  juftly  remarks  that  the  mioirtl, 
in  the  entertainment  of  queen  Elisabeth  at  Killingworth,  is  intro- 
duced as  a  cbaracler  of  former  times.    Scottilh  Ballads^  Pref.  74. 

91  Era  fan  Adagia,  p.  361.    Leland**  Colleft.  vol.  iv.  p**99» 
9»  Feftis  Iolenfu,  as  it  is  tfandated  from  the  Scandinavian  lan* 

gu»ge,   Vid.  Bail  lie's  Letters  fur  les  Sciences  et  fur  1*  Atlantide. 
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adopted  that  tends  to  cheer  or  to  diffipate  the 
gloom  of  winter.  To  regulate,  or  rather  to  pro- 
mote fuch  pa'ftimes,  a  lord  or  abbot  of  mifrule  was 
created  99 ;  but  of  thefe  amufements,  perhaps,  the 
moft  rational  was  the  recital  of  old  and  romantic 
tales.  The  domeftic  amufements,  in  a  period  fub- 
fequent  to  the  prefent,  are  thus  enumerated ;  "  The 
a  ordinary  recreations  which  we  have  in  winter  are 
"  cardes,  tables  and  dice,  {hovel  board;  cheffe  play, 
"  the  philofophers  game,  fmall  trunkes,  billiards, 
"  muficke,  mafkes,  finging,  dancing,  ule-  games, 
"  catches,  purpofes,  queftions*  merry  tales  of 
<(  errant  knights,  kings,  queens,  lovers,  lords, 
"  ladies,  giants,  dwarfs,  thieves,  fayries,  goblins, 
cc  friars,  witches,  and  the  reft  Among  thefe 
amufements  cards  began  to  predominate,  to  be  pro- 
hibited by  parliament,  and  licenfed  by  the  king. 
Gaming  became  more  inordinate  and  ruinous95; 
but  let  not  cards  be  therefore  depreciated ;  an  hap- 
py invention,  which,  adapted  equally  to  every  ca- 
pacity, removes  the  invidious  diftin&ions  of  nature, 
bellows  on  fools  the  pre-eminence  of  genius,  or 
reduces  wit  and  wifdom  to  the  level  of  follyf 

VI  In  Scotland,  the  Abbot  of  Unreafon.    Arnot't  Hift.  JSdin, 
94  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  171. 
ys  Rymer*t  Feed.  vol.  xtii.  p*  330.  yol.  xi?.  p.  707*    f  itihif; 
bert,oS, 
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N°  I. 

Birch  MS.  4160. 5.collatedwithHARL.MS.482.fol.  126. 

[The  original  of  this,  In  an  old  written  hand,  is  in  the  bands  of  Sir  Robest 
Cotton,  iSth  Auguft  1616.] 

Perkih  WarbeckV  Proclamation,  publifhed  in  the 
Time  of  bis  Rebellion  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Reign 
of  Henry  VII. 

RICHARD,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England 
and  of  France,  lord  of  Ireland,  prince  of  Wales : 
To  all  thofe  that  thefe  our  prefent  letters  (hall  fee,  hear, 
or  read,  and  to  every  of  them,  greeting-  And  whereas 
we,  in  our  tender  age,  efcaped,  by  God's  great  might,  out 
of  the  Tower  of  London,  and  were  fecretly  conveyed 
over  the  fea  to  other  divers  countries,  there  remaining 
certain  years  as  unknown  ;  the  which  feafon  it  happened 
one  Henry,  fon  to  Edmond  Tydder,  earl  of  Richmond 
created,  fon  to  Owen  Tydder,  of  low  birth,  in  the  county 
of  Wales,  to  come  from  France  and  entered  into  this  our 
realm,  and  by  fubtle  falfe  means  to  obtain  the  crown  of 
the  fame  unto  us  of  right  appertaining.  Which  Henry 
Is  our  extreme  and  mortal  enemy;  as  foon  as  he  had 
knowledge  of  our  being  alive,  imagined,  compaffed,  and 
C  c  2  wrought 
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wrought  all  the  fubtle  ways  and  means  he  could  devife  to 
our  final  deftru&ion,  infomuch  as  he  hath  not  only  falfcly 
furmifed  us  to  be  a  feigned  perfon,  giving  us  nicknames, 
fo  abufing  your  minds,  but  alfo,  to  deter  and  put  us  from 
our  entry  into  this  our  realm,  hath  offered  large  fums  of 
money  to  corrupt  the  princes  in  every  land  and  country ; 
and  that  we  have  been  retained  with  and  made  importune 
labour  to  certain  of  our  fervants  about  our  perfon,  fome 
of  them  to  murder  our  perfon,  and  other  to  forfake  and 
leave  our  righteous  quarrel  and  to  depart  from  our  fcr- 
vices,  as  by  Sir  Robert  Clyfford  and  other  was  verified 
and  openly  proved ;  and,  to  bring  his  curfed  and  mali- 
cious latent  aforefaid  to  his  purpofe,  he  hath  fubtilly  and 
by  crafty  means  levied  outrageous  and  importable  fums  of 
money  upon  the  whole  body  of  our  realm,  to  the  great 
hurt  and  impoveriflnng  of  the  fame :  All  which  fubtle  and 
corrupt  labours  by  him  made,  to  our  great  jeopardy  and 
peril,  we  have,  by  God's  might,  gracioufly  efcaped  and 
over-paffed  as  well  by  land  as  by  fea,  and  be  now  with 
the  right  high  and  mighty  printe  our  deareft  coufin  the 
king  of  Scots ;  which,  without  any  gift  or  other  thing  by 
him  defired  or  demanded  to  the  prejudice  or  hurt  of  us 
or  our  crown  or  realm,  hath  full  lovingly  and  kindly  re- 
tained us,  by  whofe  aid  and  fupportatjon  we,  in  proper 
perfon,  be  now,  by  God's  grace,  entered  into  this  our 
realm  of  England,  where  we  (hall  (hew  ourfelves  openly 
unto  you ;  alfo  confounding  our  faid  aforefaid  enemy  in 
all  his  falfe  fayings,  and  alfo  every  man  of  reafon  and 
difcretion  may  well  underftand  that  him  needed  not  to 
have  made  the  forefaid  collages  and  importune  labour  if 
we  had  been  fuch  a  feigned  perfon  as  he  untruly  fur- 
mifeth,  afcertaining  you  how  the  mind  and  intent  of  the 
forefaid  noble  prince  or  deareft  coufin  is,  that  if  that  he 
may  find  or  fee  our  fubje&s  and  natural  liege  people, 
according  to  right  and  the  duty  of  their  allegiance,  refort 
lovingly  unto  us  with  fuch  power  as  by  their  puiffance 

(hall 
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(hall  move,  be  able  of  likelyhood  to  diftrefs  and  fubdue 
our  enemies,  he  is  fully  fet  and  determined  to  return 
home  again  quietly  with  his  people  into  his  own  land, 
without  doing  or  fuffering  to  be  done  any  hurt  or  preju- 
dice unto  our  realm,  or  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  fame. 
Alfo  our  great  enemy,  to  fortify  his  falfe  quarrel,  hath 
caufed.  divers  nobles  of  this  our  realm  whom  he  hath 
fufpeft  and  ftood  in  dread  of,  to  be  cruelly  murdered,  as 
our  coufin  the  lord  Fitzwater,  fir  William  Stanley,  fir 
Robert  Chamberlayne,  fir  Simon  Montford,  fir  Robert 
Radclifle,  William  Daubeney,  Humphrey  Stafford,  among 
others,  befides  fuch  as  have  clearly  bought  their  lives ; 
fome  of  which  nobles  are  now  in  the  fanftuary.  Alfo  he 
hath  long  kept  and  yet  keepeth  in  prifon,  our  right  entirely 
well-beloved  coufin  Edward,  fon  and  heir  to  our  uncle 
duke  of  Clarence,  and  others,  withholding  from*hem  their 
rightful  inheritance,  to  the  intent  they  ibould  be  of  might 
and  power  to  aid  and  aflift  us  at  our  need,  after  the  duty 
of  their  leigeance.  He  hath  alfo  married  by  compulfion 
certain  of  our  fitters,  and  alfo  the  fitter  of  our  forefaid 
coufin  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  divers  other  ladies  of  the 
blood  royal,  unto  certain  of  his  kinfmen  and  friends  of 
fimple  and  low  degree ;  and  putting  apart  all  well-difpofed 
nobles,  he  hath  none  in  favour  and  truft  about  his  perfon 
but  bifhop  Fox,  Smith,  Bray,  Lovell,  Oliver  King,  fir" 
Charles  Somerfet,  David  Owen,  Ryfely,  fir  Jofeph  Tuber- 
ville,  Tylere,  Robert  Litton,  Guildeforde,  Chumley,  Em- 
fon,  James  Hobart,  John  Cutte,  Garthe,  Hanfey,  Wyot, 
and  fuch  other  caitiff's  and  villains  of  fimple  birth;  which, 
by  fubtle  inventions  afnd  putting  of  the  people,  have  been 
the  principal  finders^occafioners,  and  counfellors  of  the 
mif-rule  and  mifchtef  now  reigning  in  England.  Alfo 
we  be  credibly  informed,  that  our  faid  enemy,  not  regard* 
ing  the  wealth  and  profperity  of  tWi9  land,  but  only  the 
lifeguard  and  furety  of  his  perfon,  hath  fent  into  divers 
places  out  of  our  realm  the  forefaid  nobles,  and  caufed  to 
Cc  3  be 
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be  conveyed  from  thence  to  other  places  the  treafure  of 
this  our  realm,  purpofing  to  depart  after,  in  proper  per- 
fon,  with  many  other  eftates  of  the  land,  being  now  at 
his  rule  and  difpofition ;  and  if  he  (hould  be  fo  fullered 
to  depart,  as  God  defend  it  (hould  be,  to  the  grcaicft 
hurt,  jeopardy,  and  perill  of  the  whole  realm  that  could 
be  thought  or  imagined :  Wherefore  we  dcfire  and  pray 
you,  and  nevertheless  charge  you  and  every  of  you,  as  ye 
intend  the  furety  of  yourfelf  and  the  commonwealth  o£ 
our  land,  your  native  ground,  to  put  you  in  your  mofk 
effe&ual  devoirs  with  all  dilligence,  to  the  utmoft  of  your 
powers,  and  (top  and  let  his  paflage  out  of  this  our 
realm;  afpertaining  you,  that  what  perfbn  or  perfans 
fliall  fortune  to  take  or  diftrefs  him,  fliall  have  for  his  or 
their  true  acquittal  in  that  behalf  after  their  eftate  and 
degrees  fo  as  the  mod  low  and  fimpleft  of  degree  that 
fliall  happen  to  take  or  -diftrefs  turn,  fliall  have  far  hit 
kbour  one  thoufand  pounds  in  money,  and  houfes  and 
lands  to  the  yearly  value  of  one  hundred  marks  to  him  and 
his  heirs  for  ever.  We  remembering  thefe  promifes^ 
with  the  great  and  execrable  offence  daily  committed  and 
done  by  our  forefaid  great  enemy  and  his  adherents,  ix» 
breaking  the  liberty  and  franchises  of  our  mother  holy 
church,  to  the  high  difpleafure  of  Almighty  God  j  befide* 
the  manifold  treafons,  abominable  murders,  manHaughters* 
robberies,  extortions,  the  daily  pilling  of  the  people  by 
difmes,  talks,  tollagcs,  benevolences,  other  unlawful  im- 
pofitions  and  grievous  exa&ions,  wkh  many  other  heinous 
offences,  to  the  likely  dcftru&ion  and  defolation  of  the 
whole  realm,  as  God  defend,  (hall  put  ourfelf  effe&ually 
m  our  devoir,  not  as  a  ftep-dame,  but  as  the  very  true 
mother  of  the  child,  languifhing  or  ftanding  in  peril! 
to  redrefc  and  fubdue  for  the  forefaid  mifchief  and  mis- 
rules, and  to  pumfh  the  occalioners  and  haunters  thereof 
after  their  deferts,  in  example  of  others.  We  fliall  alfo 
by  God's  grace,  and -the  help  and  afiUtance  of  the  gnat 
5  lords- 
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lords  of  our  blood,  with  the  council  of  other  lade  perfon* 
of  approved  policy,  prudence,  t  and  experience,  dreading 
God,  and  having  tender  zeal  and  affe&ion  to  indifferent 
msniftrationa  of  juftice  and  the  public  weal  of  the  land, 
$erufc  and  call  to  remembrance  the  good  laws  and  cuftom* 
heretofore  made  by  our  noble  progenitors  kings  of  £ng« 
land,  and  fee  them  put  in  due  and  lawful  execution,  ac* 
cording  to  the  effeft  and  true  meaning  they  were  firft 
made  or  ordained  for ;  fo  thpt  by  virtue  thereof,  as  well 
the  difinheriting  of  rightfull  heirs  as  the  injuries  and 
wrongs  in  anywife  committed  and  done  unto  the  fubjeds 
of  our  realm,  both  fpiritual  and  temporal,  (hall  be  duly 
redrefied,  according  to  right,  law,  and  good  confeience  * 
and  we  fliall  fee  that  the  commodities  of  our  realm  be  em- 
ployed to  the  molt  advantage  of  the  fameth  intercourse  of 
merchandizes  betwixt  realm  -and  realm,  to  be  miniftred 
and  handled  as  ihall  now  be  to  the  commonweal  and  pro- 
fperity  of  our  fubje&s  ;  and  all  fuch  difmes,  talks,  tallages, 
benevolences,  and  lawful  impoCtions,  and  grievous  ex- 
anions,  as  be  above  rehearfed,  utterly  to  be  foredune  and 
laid  apart,  and  never  from  henceforth  to  be  called  upon, 
but  in  fuch  cafes  as  our  noble  progenitors,  kings  Qf  Eng- 
land, have  of  old  time  been  accuftomed  to  have  the  aid, 
fuccour,  and  help  of  their  fubjefts  and  true  liegemen. 

Alfo  we  will,  that  all  fuch  perfons  as  have  imagined, 
compaffed,  or  wrought  privily  or  apparently  fince  the 
reign  of  our  forefaid  enemy,  or  before,  any  thing  againft 
us,  except  fuch  as  fince  the  reign  have  imagined  our- 
death,  ihall  have  their  free  pardon  for  the  fame,  of  their 
lives,  lands,  and  goods,  fo  that  they  at  this  time,  accord-  » 
ing  to  right  and  the  duty  of  their  allegiances,  take  our 
righteous  quarrel,  and  part,  and  aid,  comfort,  and  fupport 
us  with  their  bodys  and  goods. 

And  over  this  we  let  you  wotte,  that  upon  our  forefaid 
great  enemy,  his  adherents  and  partakers,  with  all  other 
fuch  as  will  take  their  falfe  quarrel,  and  Hand  in  their  dc- 
Cc  4  fence 
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fence  againft  us  with  their  bodys  or  goods,  we  (hall  come 
and  enter  upon  them  as  their  heavy  lord,  and  take  and 
repute  them  and  every  of  them  as  our  traitors  and  rebels, 
and  fee  them  puniflied  according  and  upon  all  our  fubje&a» 
that  according  to  right  and  the  duty  of  their  leigance  will 
aid,  fuccour,  and  comfort  us  with  their  powers,  with  theif 
lives  or  goods,  or  vi&ual  our  hoft  for  ready  money ;  we 
fliall  come  and  enter  upon  them  lovingly  as  their  natural 
liege  lord,  and  fee  they^iave  juftice  to  them  equally 
rtiniftered  upon  their  caufes :  wherefore  we  will  and  de- 
fire  you  and  every  of  you,  that  incontinent  upon  the  hear- 
ing  of  this  our  proclamation,  ye,  according  to  the  duty 
of  your  allegiance,  are  ready  yourfelves  in  your  beft  de- 
fenOble  array,  and  give  your  perfonal  attendance  upon  us 
where  we  (hall  then  fortune  to  be  $  and  in  your  fo  doing 
ye  (hall  find  us  your  rights  efpecial,  and  lingular  good 
lord,  and  fo  to  fee  you  recompenfed  and  rewarded  as  by 
your  fervice  unto  us  (hall  be  dcfcrved. 


N°  II. 

The  Ccnfejfion  read  by  Perkin  Warbeck  when  Jet 
in  the  Stocks  on  a  Scaffold  at  Cbeapfide.  Ex- 
tracted from  Grafton,  p.  929.    Hall,  49. 

pIRST,  it  is  to  be  knownc,  That  I  was  borne  in  the 
towne  of  Turney  in  Flaunders,  and  my  father's  name 
is  John  Olbeck,  which  fayde  John  Olbeck  was  comptroller 
of  the  faid  towne  of  Turney,  and  my  mother's  name  is 
Katheryn  de  Faroj  and  one  of  my  grandfires  upon  my 
father's  fide  was  named  Diryek  Olbeck,  which  dyed; 
after  whofe  death  my  grandmother  was  mary?d  unto 
Peter  Flamme,  that  was  receaver  of  the  forenr aed  towne 
•f  Turney,  and  deanc  of -the  botemen  that  rowe  upon  the 

water 
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Water  or  ryver  called  Lcfchelde ;  and  my  graundfire  upon 
my  mother's  fide  was  Peter  de  Faro,  which  had  in  his 
keeping  the  keyes  of  the  gate  of  Saint  John's  within  the 
fame  town  of  Turney;  alfo  I  had  an  uncle  called  Maifter 
John  Stalyn,  dwelling  in  the  pariflie  of  Saint  Pyas  within 
the  fame  towne,  which  had  maried  my  father's  fifter, 
whole  name  was  Jone  or  Jane,  with  whome  I  dwelled  a 
certayne  feafon;  and  after  I  was  led  by  my  mother  to 
Andwerp  for  to  learn  Flemifhc  in  a  houfe  of  a  coufin  of 
mine,  an  officer  of  the  faid  towne,  called  John  Stienbcck, 
with  whome  I  was  the  fpace  of  halfe  a  yere ;  and  after  that 
I  returned  again  to  Turney,  by  reafon  of  the  warres  that 
were  in  Flaunders  j  and  within  a  yere  followying  I  was 
fent  with  a  marchaunt  of  the  faid  totene  of  Turney  named 
Berlo,  to  the  marte  of  Andwarpe,  where  I  fell  fick,  which 
ficknefle  continued  upon  five  moneths;  and  the  faidBarlo 
fent  me  to  borde  in  a  (kinner's  houfe  that  dwelled  befide 
the  houfe  of  the  Engliflie  nation;  and  by  him  I  was  from 
thence  carried  to  Barowe  marte,  and  I  lodged  at  the  figne 
of  the  Olde  Man,  where  I  abode  the  fpace  of  two  moneths  ; 
and  after  this  the  fayd  Barlo  fent  me  with  a  marchant  of 
Middelborough  to  fervice  for  to  learne  the  language, 
whofe  name  was  John  Strewe,  with  whom  I  dwelled  from 
Chriftmas  til  Eafter,  and  then  I  went  into  Portyngale,  in 
the  company  of  fir  Edward  Bramptone's  wyfe,  in  a  (hip 
which  was  called  the  Queue's  Ihip;  and  when  I  was 
come  thether,  then  I  was  put  in  fervice  to  a  knight  that 
dwelled  in  Lulhborne,  whiche  was  called  Peter  Wars  de 
Cogna,  wyth  whome  I  dwelled  an  whole  yere,  whiche 
fayde  knight  had  but  one  eye ;  and  becaufe  I  defyred  to 
fee  other  countries,  I  toke  licence  of  htm,  and  then  I  put 
myfelfe  in  fervice  with  a  Briton,  called  Pregent  Mcno, 
the  which  brought  me  with  him  into  Ireland,  and  when 
we  were  there  arrived  in  the  towne  of  Corke ;  they  of  the 
towne,  becaufe  I  was  arayed  with  fome  clothes  of  filke 
of  my  fayde  matter's,  came  unto  me  and  threaped  upon 
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mce  that  I  (hould  be  the  duke  of  Clarence  fonne  that  was 
before  time  at  DueJlin  j  and  foraihmuch  as  I  denied  it, 
there  was  brought  unto  me  the  holy  Evangelifts  and  the 
crofle  by  the  maaor  of  the  towne,  which  was  called  John 
le  Mellcn,  and  there  in  the  prefence  of  him  and  other  I 
tooke  my  othe  as  the  truthe  was,  that  1  was  not  the  for- 
£aydc  duke's  fonne,  nor  nonne  of  his  blood ;  and  after  this 
came  unto  me  an  Engliftiman,  whofe  name  was  Stephen 
Poytron,  with  one  John  Water,  and  layde  to  me  in 
fwearyng  great  othes,  that  they  knew  well  that  I  was 
king  Richarde's  baftard  fonne ;  to  whom  I  anfwered  with 
like  othes,  that  I  was  not ;  and  then  they,  advifed  me  nof 
to  be  afearde,  but  that  I  (hould  take  it  upon  me  boldly, 
and  if  I  would  fo  do**  they  would  ayde  and  aflift  me  with 
^11  their  power  againft  the  king  of  England,  and  not  only 
they,  but  they  were  aflured  well  that  the  erles  of  Dcfmond 
and  Kildare  fliould  do  the  fame 5  for  they  forced  not  what 
parte  they  tooke,  fo  that  they  might  be  revenged  upon  the 
iing  of  England,  and  fo  againft  my  will  made  me  to 
learne  EnglUhe,  and  taught  me  what  I  (hould  do  and  fay; 
and  after  this  they  calied  me  duke  of  Yorke,  fecond 
fonne  of  king  Edward  the  fourth,  becaufe  king  Richarde's 
baftard  fonne  was  in  the  handes  of  the  king  of  England  ; 
and  upon  this  the  fayde  John  Water,  Stephen  Poytron, 
John  Tiler,  Hughbert  Burgh,  with  many  other,  as  the 
forfayde  erles,  entered  into  this  falfe  quarrell :  and  within, 
a  Ihort  time  after  the  French  king  fent  an  ambafiador  into 
Ireland,  whofe  name  was  Loyte  Lucas,  and  mayfter  Ste- 
phen Fryam,  to  advertife  me  to  come  into  Fraunce;  and 
thence  J  went  into  Fraunce,  and  from  thence  itito  Foun- 
ders, and  from  Flaunders  into  Ireland,  and  from  Ireland 
into  Scotland,  and  fo  injp  England 
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N°  III. 

Diffcrtation  on  the  Character  of  Pbrkin  Warbeck, 
and  on  the  Crimes  imfuted  to  Richard  the  Third. 

*p  H I S  Appendix  the  author  lived  not  to  execute ;  and 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  no  memorial  remains 
of  his  opinion  on  a  fubjed  fo  long  controverted,  and  ftili 
fo  obfcure.  The  charader  of  Richard,  and  the  tranf- 
a&ions  during  his  troubled  reign,  are  infeparable  from 
the  controverfy  concerning  Warbefck ;  and  of  that  con- 
truverfy,  a  particular  examination  is  confidered  as  requi- 
fite  to  complete  this  volume*  Hiftoricai  diflertation  admits 
of  minuter  refearch,  and  more  critical  difqutGtion  than 
general  hiftory ;  nor  am  I  refponfible  if,  in  fome  parti* 
culars,  thefe  researches  correfpond  not  entirely  with  the 
text  of  our  author. 

The  murder  of  Richard's  nephews  is  represented  by 
moft  hiftorians,  as  the  neceffary  fequel  of  his  former 
crimes.  He  meditated,  it  is  faid,  at  an  early  period,  his 
accefHon  to  the  throne,  and  for  that  purpofe  promoted  the 
execution  of  Clarence,  his  brother,  and  procured  from 
parliament  the  attainder  of  his  iffue.  On  the  death  of 
Edward  IV.  he  intercepted  the  perfon  of  the  young  king, 
and  imprifoned  his  kinfmen,  conducted  him  with  pomp 
and  feeniing  refpeffc  to  the  Tower,  obtained  or  extorted 
from  the  privy  council  the  office  of  protestor,  profefTed  in 
public,  and  with  repeated  oaths,  his  allegiance  to  his 
nephew,  but  concerted  fecretly  to  defpoil  him  of  his 
crown.  Alike  regardlef6  of  the  ties  of  friendthip,  of  oaths, 
and  pf  bloodfhed,  he  executed,  without  trial,  Hailing* 
his  friend,  Gray,  Rivers,  Vaughan,  and  others,  from, 
whom  he  apprehended  obftru&ion  to  his  fchemes;  and 
then  circulated  abfurd  reports,  to  perfuade  the  people 
that  hi*  nephews  were   baftards,  and  himfelf  the 

legitimate 
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legitimate  heir  of  the  crown.  It  was  infinuated,  that 
Richard  alone  was  legitimate,  as  his  brothers  had  fprung 
from  their  mother's  illicit  amours,  and  alTerted,  that 
Edward's  previous  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Lucy,  ren- 
dered his  connexion  with  the  queen  adulterous,  and  their 
iflue  fpurious.  The  laft  topic  was  employed  by  Bucking- 
ham, who  harangued  the  citizens  on  Richard's  pretcn- 
fions ;  and  obtaining  a  few  faint  acclamations,  he  pro- 
ceeded next  day,  with  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  to  tender 
the  Crown  to  Richard,  who,  after  much  affefted  impor- 
tunity, confented  to  reign.  Such  an  ufurpation  was  to 
be  fecured  by  the  murder  of  the  young  princes;  and  is  it 
credible  that  Richard,  the  perjured  Richard,  whofe  fteps 
to  the  throne  were  marked  with  blood,  would  abftain  from 
the  dcvored  lives  of  his  nephews?  Their  removal  was 
requifite  for  his  fecurity ;  for  confpiracies  were  forming 
to  reftore  them  to  liberty,  and  reinftate  them  in  their 
rights.  That  they  were  removed  by  murders  is  demon* 
ftrated  by  their  fudden  difappearance,  and  the  fubfequent 
prevailing  report  of  their  death ;  by  Richard's  inability  to 
produce  them  in  order  to  difpel  fuch  rumours ;  by  bis 
propofed  alliance  with  their  filter  Elizabeth,  whofe  right 
to  the  crown  was  only  valid  in  the  event  of  their  death; 
and  by  the  united  teftimony  of  the  principal  Yorkifts, 
who,  affured  that  the  princes  were  dead,  joined  the  Lan- 
caftrians  to  dethrone  the  tyrant.  The  particulars  of  the 
murder  were  afterwards  inveftigated,  authenticated  by  the 
confeffion  of  the  furviving  aiTaffins,  and  in  a  fubfequent 
age  corroborated  by  the  accidental  difcovery  of  the  bo- 
dies. Warbeck,  who  perfonated  the  younger  brother, 
was  therefore  an  impoftor.  His  (lory  is  incredible  $  thofe 
who  difpatched  his  brother  fpared  him  from  compaflion, 
and  connived  at  his  efcape.  In  that  event,  inftead  of 
confuming  his  early  youth  as  an  obfcurc  wanderer,  he 
mult  have  fpeedily  re-appeared  in  the  Netherlands,  at  hi* 
aunt  the  duchefs  of  Burgundy's  court  $  and  the  parri&n* 
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cf  York  muft  have  been  foon  apprifed  of  his  miraculous 
cfcape.  But  he  appeared  not  till  nine  ye^rs  afterwards, 
sot  till  tht  fupport  which  the  duchefs  had  given  to  ano* 
ther  impoftor,  difclofed  her  ignorance  of  his  efcape,  and 
her  readinefs  to  concur  in  every  fimilar  impofture,  dif- 
treffing  to  Henry.  And  the  evidence,'  apparently  to 
complete,  is  fortified  and  rendered  irrefiftible  by  War- 
beck's  voluntary  confeflion  at  the  gibbet,  when  he  had 
nothing  to  expe&  from  Henry's  clemency,  and  nothing 
farther  to  apprehend  from  his  power. 

The  preceding  is  certainly  a  plaufible  narrative,  if  not 
entirely  confiftent  with  hiftorical  truth.  Nor  is  its  truth 
contefled,  unlefs  by  a  few,  whofe  opinion,  however/  the 
refult  of  judicious  and  accurate  inquiries,  is  entitled  to 
peculiar  refpeft  and  attention  *.  The  controverfy  between 
them  refolves  into  four  general  divifions,  or  portions, 
I.  The  crimes  attributed  to  Richard's  youth ;  II.  His 
ufurpation  or  acquifition  of  the  crown ;  III.  The  fate  of 
his  nephews  5  and  IV.  The  pretentions  and  character  of 
Perkin  Warbeck.  But  it  is  neceflary,  previous  to  fuch 
inquiries,  to  afcertain  the  credit  due  to  original  autho- 
rities, and  thefe  have  been  properly  reduced  to  the 
unknown  continuator  of  the  Chronicle  of  Croyland  Abbey, 
to  Rous,  Fabian,  and  Sir  Thomas  More.  The  three  firft 
were  contemporary  with  Richard,  the  laft  with  Warbeck; 
but  Fabian  was  a  wretched  annalift,  more  attentive  to  the 
fucceflion  of  mayots  and  (heriffs,  than  to  the  tranfe&k>ns 
of  princes  j  and  Rous,  a  reclufe  prieft,  feems  to  have 
written  without  information,  but  with  all  the  bigotry  and . 
prejudice  of  the  Lancaftrian  party.  The  Chronicle  of 
Croyland  is  lefs  partial j  the  author  is  favourable  to  Ed- 
ward's memory,  and  exprefies  fome  regret  at  the  indig- 
nities offered  to  Richard's  body.  Six  Thomas  More  is  a 
copious  hiftorian,  and  his  narrative  of  Richard's  ufurpa- 

>  With  the  refpefled  names  of  Carte  and  Waljpole,  may  I  tnfttita 
-that  *f  the  late  Dr.  Henry  ? 
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tioo,  and  the  murder  of  his  nephews,  has  been  tranfcrtbed 
in  every  fubfequent  Chronicle,  adopted  by  Poljrdore  Vir- 
gil, and  followed  aimoft  implicitly  by  modern  hiftorians* 
To  thefe  Bacon  has  been  added  as  an  original  authority  j 
a  chara&er  to  which  Buck  is  equally  entitled,  as  both  had 
accefs  to  original  papers  that  are  now  deftroyed.  But  in 
thele  inquiries,  it  is  chiefly  neceflary  to  guard  againft  the 
impofiflg  authority  of  great  names.  . 

I.  An  impartial  hiftorian  mud  exculpate  Richard  of  the 
crimes  imputed  to  his  early  youth  %  the  murder  of  Henry 
Vl.  of  his  fon  prince  Edward,  and  perhaps  of  Clarence. 
According  to  the  Croylahd  Chronicle,  prince  Edward, 
the  duke  of  Somerfet,  the  earl  of  Devonfliire,  and  others, 
were  {lain  at  the  battle  of  Tewkefbury,  or  afterwards,  */- 
tricibus  quorundam  manibus  ;  according  to  Fabian,  Edward, 
on  receiving  a  blow  from  the  king,  was  difpatched  by  his 
iervants  5  but  in  the  next  century,  hiftorians,  improving  OA 
the  ftoty,  devolved  this  menial  office  on  Clarence,  Dorfet* 
Haftings,  and  Gloucefter  \  The  death  of  Henry  hap* 
gened,  according  to  Fabian,  on  the  eve  of  Afccnfion,  the 
night  after  king  Edward's  triumphal  arrival  in  London ;  a 
concurrence  of  circumftances  fufficient  to  afford  juft  fuf- 
picion  of  a  violent  death.  It  was  varioufly  related,  fays 
Fabian;  but  the  prevailing  report  was,  that  Richard 
{tabbed  him.  The  Croyland  Chronicle  is  lefs  explicit; 
Tacro  hoc  Umporum  inttrflitio^  invent  urn  sjfe  corpus  regit 
Htnriciy  in  turrim  Londiniarum  exanime ;  parent  Dtus,  ft 
fpatium  ptnitentie  ei  douet,  quicunque  tarn  facrilegas  mantis  im 
Ckriftum  Dbmini,  aufus  tjl  immittere.    U*4$  agens  iyranni 

*  Richard,  who  peri (hed  prematurely  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  was 
*  youth  of  eighteen  at  the  battle  of  Tewke&ury.  It  is  not  likely  that 
foch  a  boy  would  be  employed  to  afoflinate  Henry  and  hit  foo.  . 

J  Hall,  Grafton,  Holiingfhed.  Srowe,  a  more  judicious  author, 
adhere*  ft  nelly  to  Fabian.  Bock  quotes  an  ancient  MS.  Chronicle  ia 
Sir  Robert  Cotton's  cuftody,  to  prove  that  Richard,  though  prefent, 
sliaw  not  hisiword*    Buck  apud  Keonet.  SeeChroa.Croyl.  p.  555. 
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patitnjque  gloriofi  martyris,  titulum  mereatur  *.   The  narra- 
tive indicates  the  popular  rumour,  that  the  martyr  periflied 
by  the  tyrant's  (probably  Richard's)  hands;  but  we  dis- 
cover from  Hollingflied  that  the  death  of  Henry,  as  re- 
corded in  certain  contemporary  writers,  was  occafioned 
by  extreme  grief  for  the  lofs  of  his  fon,  his  own  difafters> 
and  the  ruin  of  his  friends This,  though  aflerted  by 
writers,  "  favouring  altogether,"  fays  Hollingflied,  «  the 
w  houfe  of  York,"  is  the.  more  probable,  as  Richard  feems 
to  have  entertained  too  much  refpeft  for  the  good  old 
king,  to  be  the  unneceflary  and  officious  inftrument  of 
his  death.    After  his  acceflion,  he  removed  the  body  of 
Henry  from  Chertfey,  and  interred  it  with  royal  folejnnity 
at  Windfor  6  \  a  circumftance  imputable  only  to  a  vene- 
ration either  for  the  illuftrious  defcent,  or  the  piety  of  a 
monarch,  who,  becaufe  he  was  &  fool,  was  reputed  a  faint. 
The  pretended  rumour  is  contradidled  therefore,  both 
by  contemporary  evidence,  and  a  fair  interpretation  of 
Richard's  conduit,  who  would  not,  after  an  interval  of 
twelve  years,  revive,  by  any  indifcreet  hypocrify,  a  rumour 
fo  prejudicial  to  his  own  reputation*    But  the  following 
remarkable  information  is  contained  in  a*  late  edition  of 
Shakefpeare :  M  It  has  been  obferved  to  me  by  Mr.  Edder- 
«  ton,  that  it  appears  on  the  face  of  the  public  accounts 
"  allowed  in  the  Exchequer  for  the  maintenance  of  Hen- 
"  ry  VI.  and  his  numerous  attendants  in  the  Tower, 
*'  that  he  lived  to  the  twelfth  of  June,  which  was  twenty- 
"  two  days  after  the  time  afligned  for  his  pretended  aflaf- 
"  fination ;  was  expofed  to  public  view  at  St.  Paul's  for 
"  fome  days,  and  interred  at  Chertfey  with  much  folem- 
"  nity,  and  at  no  inconfiderable  expence 7."  If  the  fa£t  be 
fuch,  and  I  fee  no  reafon  to  queftion  the  authority,  what 
becomes  of  our  ancient  chroniclers  ?  I  will  not  fpeak  of 

4  Chron.Croyl.  p.  556.         5  Hollingflied,  vol*  ii.  p.  690. 

6  Rxnit,  p.  ny.  Stowe,4i4.. 

7  Malooe's  Shakefpeare,  vol,  xu  p.  653. 

their 
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their  accuracy ;  but  what  reliance  can  be  placed  in  their 
truth  ?  If  Henry  died  not  on  the  night  of  Edward's  tri- 
umphal entry,  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  fufpicion  of 
violence ;  and  we  mud  conclude  that  Fabian  and  the 
monk  of  Croyland,  writing  at  a  diftant  period,  (Fabian 
died  in  151 2,)  forgot  the  regular  fucceffion  of  events,  and 
adopted  a  fubfequent  vain  furmife,  in  order  to  render  their 
faint  a  martyr 8.  Thefe  crimes  originated,  therefore,  from 
the  fame  Lancaftrian  prejudices  that  accufed  Richard  of 
murdering  his  wife,  whofe  death  was  occafioned  by  a 
lingering  malady,  and  accelerated,  as  the  monk  of  Croy* 
land  conje&ures  and  inGnuates,  not  by  poifon,  but  her 
hufband's  negle£t  , 

The  execution  of  Clarence  is  afcribed,  by  our  older 
hiftorians,  to  the  queen's  inftigation,  whofe  intcrcet&on 
might  have  certainly  faved  him,  and  whofe  brother  Rivers 
was  enriched  by  his  forfeiture.  But  I  cannot  difcover 
that  Richard  was  a  gainer,  that  he  obtained  a  larger  por- 
tion of  his  wife's  inheritance  l0.  The  queen's  relations 
were  ambitious  and  infolent;  Clarence,  impatient,  im- 
petuous, and  haughty ;  and,  as  they  domineered  at  court, 
his  imprudent  oppoficion,  and  perhaps  the  temptation  of 
a  rich  confiscation,  provoked  his  fate.  Their  procedure 
was  conformable  to  the  court  intrigues  of  the  period ; 
they  began  by  accufing  and  convi&ing  his  domeftics  and 
friends,  in  order  to  impel  him  to  fome  defperate  counfels* 

*  Hollinfbed,  to  render  the  murder  indifputable,  afleits  that  the 
wounds  bled  afrefli  at  St.  Paul's* 

9  Chron.  Croyl.  p.  57*. 

10  Rymcr  Feed.  vol.  xii.  p.  95.  The  hypocritical  language  of 
this  delation  is  curious,  and  Teems  to  fallen  the  murder  indtfputably 
en 'Rivers.  "  Sciatis  quod  not,  incline  memorise  noftrse  reducentes 
"  de  grandibus  injuriis,  gravaminihufque  effenfjs,  non  folum  cariffi* 
ff  mo  confanguineo  noftro  Antonio  cmiti  Rywn,  rcrum  ttiam  nobilibus 

pa  rep  ti  bus  iuis,  per  Georpumtmptr  d*<m  Qarenri*  indigne  perpetratis, 
**  et  quod  idem  dux,  die  quo  obiit  et  antea,  voHiit  et  intendebat  quod 

pradiSui  etma  omnino  recompenfaretur."  The  grant  insinuates  that 
Clarence,  at  his  death,  made  a  nuncupative  will  in  Rivers'  favour}  a 
proof  that  his  conduct  requimtexculpation. 

Buckingham^ 
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Buckingham,  connected  them  with  the  queen's  party  by  his 
marriage  with  her  fitter,  was  created  high-fteward  to  pro- 
nounce the  fentence;  and  Clarence's  fate  is  the  counter*' 
part  of  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucefter's,  who  perilhed  in 
the  former  reign,  by  the  machinations  of  queen  Margaret, 
and  Suffolk  her  minion.  Richard,  who  had  alfo  quar- 
relled with  the  queen's  relations,  acted  with  more  cir- 
cumfpection  than  Clarence ;  yet  the  fame  influence  that 
ruined  his  brother  might  have  been  directed  afterwards 
againft  himfelf :  nor  is  it  probable  that  he  would  weaken 
his  own  fecurity  by  conniving  indirectly  at  the  deftru&ion 
of  Clarence.  The  queen's  influence  was  formidable,  and 
exerted  for  the  worft  purpofes,  to  aggrandize  her  fapiily 
by  the  depreffion  or  ruin  of  the  principal  nobility.  Haftings 
once' was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  his  life  endangered 
by  the  accufation  of  Rivers  11  5  and  Richard,  from  the 
ambitious  views  of  the  queen  and  her  kindred,  and  their 
influence  during  an  unprincipled  reign,  had  certainly  fome 
reafon  to  apprehend  that  Clarence's  fate  might  extend  to 
himfelf. 

II,  Thefe  transactions  then,  give  us  no  indications  of 
Richard's  character,  his  ambition,  his  cunning,  or  predif- 
pofition  to  cruelty.  The  fucceeding  events  are  more  de- 
cifive  :  the  young  king  intercepted  j  Rivers,  Gray,  and 
Vaughan  apprehended)  and  with  Haftings  executed,  with- 
out even  the  formality  of  a  trial.  Gloucefter,  as  firft 
prince  of  the  blood,  was  conftitutionally  protector ;  but 
the  queen  had  certainly  projected  meafures  for  retaining 
her  influence  during  the  minority,  and  fecuring  the  re- 
gency to  herfelf  or  her  brother.  She  had  ordered  Rivers 
to  raife  an  army;  a  meafure  calculated  not  for  efcorting 
the  king,  bat  for  preferving  to  themfelves  the  pofleflion  of 
his  perfon,  intimidating  their  enemies,  and  ufurping  th« 


»  Sir  Thomas  Mm* 
Vol..  XII.  D  d  government. 
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government.  When  the  fcheme  was  dete&ed  and  cotm- 
tera&ed  in  council,  the  efcort  was  limited  to  two  thoufand 
men;  and  whether  thefe  troops  were  brought  forwardr 
fome  artifice  feems  to  have  been  employed  at  Nottingham' 
in  detaching  Gray,  Rivers,  aiid  Vaughan  from  the  king's* 
attendants.  There  they  were  arretted ;  and  the  hints' 
cafually  furniflied  by  hiilorians,  of  Dorfct's  entering  the' 
Tower,  removing  the  treafures  of  the  late  king,  and  em- 
ploying them  partly  in  preparing  a  fleet,  demonstrate  that 
the  Grays  were  accufed  with  reafon,  of  confpiring  to  feize 
the  adminxttration,  by  retaining  the  perfoir  of  the  young' 
king  So  far  Gloucefter  is  juttifiable,  as  he  only  an* 
ticipated  thofe  whofe  ambition  threatened  difturbanee  to> 
the  ftate.  But  the  fubfequent  execution  of  thefe  noble* 
men,  and  of  Haftinge,  Richard's  friend  and  confederate, 
mud  be  afcribed  to  a  premeditated  fcheme  of  ufurpation. 
The  protestor  afpiied  to  the  crown,  and  fecured  it  by  the 
previous  removal  of  every  obftacle ;  and  in  thefe  fangui- 
nary  tranfa&ions  we  difcover  the  firft  certain  indications 
of  his  ambitious  defigns. 

Yet  our  progrefs  is  arretted  by  anirnexpefted  difficulty- 
Edward's  marriage  with  lady  Eleanor  Butler, —  a  fad  bet- 
ter authenticated  than  hiftorians  imagine.  The  Croyland 
Chronicle,  and  a  paflage  (a  vague  paffage)  in  the  Memoirs 
of  Commines,  were  regarded  as  the  only  evidence,  till  the 
rolls  of  Richard's  parliament  were  discovered  and  publifli- 
ecL  Yet  thefe  authorities,  feparately,  are  not  fatisfa&ory  : 
the  marriage  is  mentioned  by  Commines  and  the  monk  of 
Croyland,  as  a  pretext  adopted  to  juftify  Richard's  ufurpa- 
tion  ;  nor  are  the  rolls  of  parliament  of  more  authority, 
than  any  atteftation  of  a  falfehood  that  might  be  extorted 
then  from  a  fervile,  or  obtained  to-day  from  a  venal  par- 
liament. But  there  is  another  authority  lefs  controvert- 
ible, the  refpe&ed  authority  of  fir  Thomas  More* 

.  "  Sir  Thomas  More.   Walpojc's  Hiftoric  Doubts.  . 
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His  hiftory  is  a 'highly  coloured,  though  unfinHhed  per- 
formance, publifhed  originally  in  Englifh,  afterwards  in 
Latin,  the  language  in  which  it  was  probably  firft  com- 
pofed.   The  Engliih  copy  is  infetted  in  Hall,  Grafton, 
Stowe,  and  Hollingflied ;  but  a  licentious  and  faulty  par*- 
phrafe  by  Strype  or  Kenneth  has,  with  mod  authors,  fu- 
perfeded  the  original ,3.    The  hiftory  from  its  very  com- : 
mencement  is  partial ;  it  expatiates  tm  Richard's  perfonal 
deformity  -and  monflrous  birth,  his  perverfenefs  andpraV 
vity  while JHtl  in  the  womb;  afcribes  the  murder  of  Henry 1 
to~hit  dagger,  the  death  of  Clarence  to  his  intrigues  and 1 
ambition;  and  proceeds  to  relate  fuch  myfterious,  and1 
fecret  ttanfa&ions,  as  the  death  of  the  a&ore  precluded ' 
from  tranfpiring.  At  the  death  of  Haftings,  in  explaining ' 
the  pretext  employed  by  Richard  for  baftardifing  his  no* 
phews,  the  hiftorian  paufes,  fufpefids  his  narration  \  re-* 
verts  to  the  period  of  Edward's  marriage  with  Elizabeth 
Gray,  and-  that  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  demonftradng 
that  his  previous  marriage,  or  precontract  with  another, 
was  an  obfolete  calumny  already  refuted.   He  informs  us ' 
that  the  duchefs  of  York,  diiapproving  of  the  propofod 
connexion  with  Elizabeth  Gray,  endeavoured  ta  dlffuade 
her  fon  from  the  marriage.       The  king  was*  inflexible) 
u  and  his  mother"  (I  tranflate  fronrthe  Latin)  « incenfed 
cc  at  his  difobedience,  concerted  other  meafurcs  for  im-  • 
u  peding  the  match.    Elizabeth  Lucy,  a  lady  of  nobler 
« -birth'  and  exquifite  beauty,  had  been  debauched  by  ' 
"  -Edward. '  On  the  approach  of  the  nuptials,  when  the 
"  banns  wwre  publUhed,  the  duchefs  his  mother,  as  if  to 
"  abfolve  ther  conference,  .objected  with  tears,  that  her 
"  fon  was  already  efpoufed  to  Elizabeth  Lucy,  their  faith 

.!•;::  i 

t*  frith  Hume,  it  certainly  fuperfeded  the  original,  when  heaflerted 
that  More  mentioned  lady  Butler'*  as  well  as  Elizabeth  I*ucy*s  mar- 
riage,  and  treated  them  both  lightly  as  rumours.  HTft.  vol.  iii.  p.  455. 
Bote  MV  '  Lady  Butler's  name  is  not  once  mentioned  by  More)  but 
her  ftory.it  infentd  in  Kennet'a  Vernon. 
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"  p%hted,  and  their  nuptials  confum  mated.  The  mar- 
«  riage  was  therefore  interrupted,  either  by  the  prieft"* 
«  reftifal,  or  the  king's  relu fiance  to  celebrate  the  rites, 
"  till  an  afperfion,  to  which  his  mother's  fcruples  had 
"  contributed  weight  and  authority,  was  examined  and 
"  difproved.  Elizabeth  Lucy,  though  inftru&ed  fecretly, 
"  and  infpired  with  ambitious  views  by  the  duchefs,  con- 
u  fefled,  when  interrogated  on  oath,  that  whatever  were 
u  her  cxpe&ations,  no  matrimonial  obligation  had  been 
"  contra&ed  by  Edward.  Thus  the  pretended  marriage 
•*  was  dete&ed,  and  itsfalfehood  publilhed,  previous  to 
((  the  king's  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Gray.  Thefe  cir- 
"  cumftances,"  the  hiftorian  concludes,  "  are  detailed 
<c  perhaps  with  too  much  prolixity  j  but  it  is  neceffary  to 
"  know  that  the  fole  obje&ion  which  the  Prote&or  dif- 
u  covered  againft  Edward's  marriage  was  a  calumny  long 
«  exploded  and  antiquated." 

This  paflage,  diverted  of  its  rhetoric,  difclofes  an  im- 
portant hiftorical  fad— that  Edward's  marriage  with  lady 
Gray  was  interrupted  for  a  time  by  his  own  mother;  that 
(he  appeared  in  church  when  the  banns  were  publilhed,. 
and  with  tears  prohibited  the  celebration  of  the  marriage, 
as  hpt  fon  was  already  contra&ed  to  another.  Her  al- 
legation, the  more  authoritative  as  it  proceeds  from  a 
mother,  is  difproved  by  Elizabeth  Lucy's  confeffion:  the 
hiftorian  dwells  on  this,  as  a  confutation  of  the  calumny. 
Surely  were  thefe  circumftanccs  admitted  as  truth,  when 
a  mother,  terrified  at  the  violation  of  a  facramental  obli- 
gation, (marriage  then  was  efteemed  a  facrament,)  pro- 
hibits her  fon's  nuptials,  a  reasonable  fufpicion  may  be 
entertained  that  her  obje&ion  was  not  without  foundation, 
that  a  monarch,  impetuous  in  his  pafiions,  and  arbitrary 
like  Edward,  might  either  extort  or  fabricate  the  pic- 
tended  confeflton. 

But  in  this  pretended  confeffion  there  is  no  truth.  The 
pretext  of  Richard's  ufurpation  was  his  bother's  precon- 
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tra&,  not  with  Lucy,  but  with  lady  Eleanor  Butler.  Shaw 
therefore,  if  inftruded  by  the  Prote&or,  could  not  preach 
on  £dward's  precontract  with  Elizabeth  Lucy ;  nor  could 
Buckingham  adopt  fuch  an  injudicious  topic  in  haranguing 
the  citizens*  Richard  could  not  refort  to  an  objection 
abfolutdy  prcclufive  of  his  own  pretenfions-5  for  Elizabeth 
Lucy  had  a  fon  by  Edward,  Arthur  Plantagcnet,  after* 
wards  lord  Lille,  whofe  legitimacy  mud  have  been  rc- 
cognifed  with  his  mother's  marriage,  and  his  title  efta- 
bliflted  to  the  crown  itfelf.  The  fad  is  indifputable,  that 
Richard's  nephews  were  excluded  as  fpurious,  on  account 
of  their  father's  marriage  with  Eleanor  Butler.  "  Often* 
"  debatur  in  quodam  rotulo  pergameni,  quod  filii  regis 
*{  Edwardi  erant  baftardi,  fupponendo  ilium  praccontrax- 
M  iffe  cum  quadam  Alienora  Boteler,  antequam  reginam 
"  Elisabeth  duxifiet  uxorem."  Cron.  Croyl. — «  Edward 
*f  was  and  flood  married,  and  troth  plight  to  one  dame 
"  Eleanor  Butler,  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Shrewftmry,  with 
"  whom  the  hid  king  Edward  had  made  a  precontracts 
u  matrimony  long  time  before  he  made  the  pretended 
"  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Gray."  Roll  of  Parliament.— 
What  then  does  Move's  information  amount  to  ?  He  in- 
forms us  that  the  objection  was  not  devifed  by  Richard, 
but  that  it  had  been  agitated  previous  even  to  Edward's 
marriage.  Does  he  difprove  it  i  He  fubftitutes  a  different 
female,  and  on  her  confeflion,  which  muft  be  fi&itious, 
argues  againft  the  exiftence  of  the  marriage.  The  con- 
clufion  is  inevitable,  that  the  lung's  marriage  with  Eleanor 
Butler  (lands  authenticated  by  her  mother's  attcftarion, 
and  refuted  by  no  contradictory  evidence. 

I  venerate  too  much  the  character  of  fir  Thomas  More, 
not  to  attribute,  if  poflible,  his  miftakes  to  ignorance;  but 
I  am  afraid  that  his  narrative  difcovers  in  the  fequel,  an 
intended  and  artful  deviation  from  the  truth.  Fabian  in- 
forms us,  that  Shaw  preached  on  Sunday,  to  the  difpa* 
fagement  of  Edward's  children,  and  abuaon  of  the  audi- 
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<erfce ;  that  on  Tdefday,  Buckingham  harangued  the  ci- 
tizens aflembled  in  Guildhall ;  and  that  Richasd  j  afiimkig 
■fin  Thurfday  the  regal  dignity,  was  coodu&ed  to  Weft*, 
fflinfter  and  inftalled  as  king.  Fabian  in  thefe  particulars 
could  not  be  miftaken,  though  he  knew  not,  or  negledcd 
to  mention  a  public  inftrument  produced  on  Thurfday  at 
Barnard's  caftle,  conceived  in  the  name  of  the  lords  and 
commons,  containing  a  recital  of  Richard's  titles,  and  H 
fupplication  for  his  immediate  afiumptton  of  the  crown. 
This,  the  Croyland  Chronicle  allures  us,  was  the  pretext 
and  colour  employed  to  juftify  the  Prote&or's  ufurpation  % 
but  fir  Thomas  More,  in  oppofition  to  every  hiftorical  evi- 
dence, has  devifcd  a  different  pretext  and  colour.  Buck* 
ingham,  and  the  lords  of  his  party,  .attended  by  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  and. a  multitude  of  citizens,  proceeded  cm 
Wednefday  to  the  Prote&or's  refidence,  who,  affe&ing  to 
miftruft  their  intentions,  appeared  at  a  gallery  to  receive 
their  addrefs.  Buckingham  announced  the  defire<of  the 
people ;  Richard,  after  much  declamatory  dialogue,  is 
perfuadcd  to  reign;  and  the  hiftorian  concludes  with fome 
facetious  and  pertinent  remarks  on  this  fcenie  exhibition. 
Thefe  circumftaoces  are.  certainly  poflible,  but  they  could 
Hot  have  efcaped  the  obfervation  of  Fabian.  A  citizen 
and  a  fpc&ator  apparently  of  every  public  Solemnity,  he 
could  not  have  failed  to  mention  the  convocation  of  the 
citizens  in  confequence  of  Buckingham's  requeft  onTocf* 
day,  their  proceffion  to  Barnard's  caftle,  and  their  inter- 
view with  the  Prote&or ;  tranfa&ions  of  far  more  pomp 
and  importance  than  Shaw's  fermon  at  Paul's  crofe,  or 
Buckingham's  fpeech  at  Guildhall.  The  events  of  Sun- 
day, of  Tuefday,  and  of  Thurfday,  are  in  Fabian  recorded 
with  care;  the  tranfaftions  of  Wednefday  are  reprefented 
by  More  as  the  neceflary  fequel  of  thofe  on  Tuefday,  as 
'  occafioned  by  the  acclamations  of  a  few  apprentices,  and 
Buckingham's  public  requeft  to  the  citizens  to  attend  him 
cm  the  morrow.  The  filcnce  both  of  Fabian  agd  the  monk 
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of  Croyl*nd,  difproves  thefe  incidents,  and  demonftrate?, 
that  they  were  interpolated  by  More  to  fupply  the  uo- 
occupied  interval  between  Buckingham's  harangue  opt 
Tuefday,  and  the  fupplication  prefeoted  to  Richard  on 
Thurfday.  His  intention  is  obvious ;  to  fupprefs  the  real 
pretext  or  colour  employed  to  vindicate  Richard's  acceffion, 
and  for  that  purpofe  he  diverts  our  attention  to  a  different 
day,  and  fubftitutes  a  different,  and  a  falfe  pretext.  The 
fupplication,  ftill  engroffed  in  the  rolls  of  parliament,  efta- 
blifhes  Richard's  title  on  Edward's  prior  marriage  with 
Eleanor  Butler,  and  the  confequent  illegitimacy  of  hig 
offspring  by  Elizabeth  Gray.    More,  inftead  of  refuting, 
evades  the  plea,  fubftitutes  Lucy,  to  conceal  the  marriage 
of  Eleanor  Butler,  and  creates  a  feries  of  fiftitious  tranf- 
a&ions,  to  fupprefs  the  knowledge  of  Richard's  titles, 
and  obfcure  the  proximate  caufe  of  his  acceffion  to  the 
throne.    Lucy,  preferred  it  feems  as  a  daughter  by  th^ 
duchefs  of  York,  was,  according  to  More,  me  ignobilis, 
fuem  forte  virginem  rex  corrupet.    She  was  the  daughter 
of  one  Wiat,  the  wife  of  one  Lucy,  obfcure  perfons  $  and 
if  More  was  ignorant  of  her  marriage  with  the  latter,  (a 
^ircumftance  preclufiye  of  her  contra&  with  Edward,)  he 
mult  have  been  fenfible  that  neither  the  Wiafs  nor  the 
Lucys  were  then  ennobled.  His  inadvertence  has  retained 
a  circumftance  hiftorically  certain.    Lord  Butler's  widow 
was  of  noble  birth ;  her  father  was  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury* 
her  mother  the  former  duke  of  Buckingham's  daughter* 
and  her  marriage  with  Edward  is  ftill  attefted  by  more 
than  common  hiftorical  evidence.    Had  the  hiftoriait 
maintained,  inftead  of  controverting,  the  exiftence  of  the 
marriage,  our  afTurance  would  have  depended  on  his  ve- 
racity ;  but  his  attempt  to  confute  it  by  the  fuppiefCon  of  # 
certain  circumftances,  and  the  fubftitution  of  others,  de~ 
monftmtes  that  the  faflt  was  inconteftable,  too  ftrong  to 
be  fairly  ftated,  and  too  ftubborn  to  be  openly  refilled* 
His  extreme  anxiety,  his  folicitude  to  convince  ur  that  the 
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fcccufation  was  calumnious,  betrays  his  knowledge  and 
convi£Hon  of  its  truth.  He  had  explored  it  to  the  fource, 
traced  it  backward  to  Richard's  mother,  to  the  diftant 
period  of  Edward's  marriage.  He  *flures  us  that  it  was 
not  invented  by  Richard,  and  explains  it  at  length,  ut 
melius  cognofcatur  quam  falfam  olim  revi&am,  rejeflamque 
'calumnian  pretexuit.  Ee  ignoraretur  proteBor9  Edward* 
Jiliis  natalium  vitium  obje£lurus>  nihil  reperiffe  quod  illius 
matrimonio  objicerit,  prater  exeujfam  dim  et  antiquatam 
calumniam.  Yet  this  antiquated  calumny,  fo  long  and  fo 
induftrioufly  exploded,  cannot  bear  a  relation  without  the 
mod  material  deviation  from  truth.  His  very  (blicitude 
to  explain,  his  induftrious  refearches  to  difcover,  the 
truth,  are  evidence  againft  him.  He  had  difcovered  it* 
origin  at  Edward's  marriage  (1463),  and  muft  have  under- 
ftood  its  application  at  Richard's  acceffion  in  1483.  In 
every  particular  he  fupprefles  the  truth,  and  but  for  a, 
cafual  difcovery  in  the  fequel  of  his  hiftory,  compared 
with  a  paflage  in  the  Memoirs  of  Commines,  the  world 
would  have  {till  been  ignorant,  that  lady  Butler's  mar- 
riage with  Edward  was  examined  in  council,  that  it  was 
fupported  by  the  dqpofitions  of  different  witnefles,  and 
cftabliflied  by  the  tcftimony  of  Stillington  the  bifliop,  who 
performed  the  ceremony. 

An  hiftorian,  with  whofe  philofophical  genius  the  mi- 
nute details  of  hiftory  were  fcarcely  compatible,  haa 
remarked,  that  the  ftatute  declaring  the  illegitimacy  o£ 
Edward's  children,  appeared,  on  Henry's  acceffion  and 
marriage  with  Elizabeth,  too  defpicable  to  be  reverfed  bj 
parliament Henry's  policy  in  fupprefling  that  ftatute, 
affords  additional  proof  of  Edward's  marriage  with  Elea- 
nor Butler,  and  an  adequate  folution  of  More's  intentional 
perverGon  of  the  fa&.  The  Year  Book  informs  us,  that 
the  judges,  aflemblcd  by  Henry  to  confult  together  on  the 

14  Hume's  Hift,  vol.  iii.  p.  457.  note  M. 
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repeal  of  the  ftatute,  propofed,  that  it  (hould  be  "  taken 
"  off  the  rolls,  annulled,  cancelled,  deftroyed,  and  burnt/* 
without  being  rehearfed,  its  contents  divulged,  or  more 
than  a  few  words  of  the  preamble  recited.  The  reafon 
affigned  was,  that  the  ftatute,  becaufe  it  was  "  falfc* 
"  fliameful,  and  fcditious,  ought  to  be  put  in  perpetual 
"  oblivion  ;  for  if  any  part  of  the  fpecialty  of  the  matter 
"  had  been  rehearfed,  then  had  it  remained  in  remem« 
u  brance  always/9  The  ftatute  would  have  been  deftroyed 
without  the  ceremony  of  being  reverfed,  but  an  a&  was 
neceffary  to  indemnify  thofe  to  whofe  cuftody  the  roll* 
were  entrufted  1  $.  The  ftatute  Was  abrogated  therefore 
in  parliament,  taken  off*  the  rolls  and  deftroyed;  and  thofe 
*  poffeffed  of  copies  were  directed,  under  the  penalty  of  fine 
and  imprisonment,  to  deliver  them  to  the  chancellor ;  "  fat 
I  *'  that  all  things  faid  or  remembered  in  the  bill  and  a£t 
u  be  forever  out  of  remembrance  and  forgotten1*."  The 
ftatute  was  abrogated  without  recital,  in  order  to  conceal 
its  purport,  and  obliterate  if  poffible  the  fa&s  it  attefted  ; 
and  a  propofal  for  reading  it,  that  Stillington  bifliop  o£ 
Bath  might  be  refponfible  for  its  falfehood,  was  over-ruled 
and  ftifled  by  the  king's  immediate  declaration  of  par* 

M  Touts  les  juftice  in  I'Exchequer  chambre,  par  le  commandement 
le  roi,  communerent  pour  le  reverfal  del'  bil  et  aft,  qui  baftard  lev 
enfants  le  roi  E.I V.  et  Eliz.  fa  femme.  Et  prifteront  fa  direction  pour 
ceo,  que  le  bill  et  l*aft  fuit  cy,  faux  et  flandereux,  q'illa  ne  voill 
reberfis  U  matter  nt  P^fftB  d*  la  mctrt  mea  tant  folement  que  Ric.  fift  uii 
faux  et  feditioux  bill,  a  eftre  mia  a  luy,  qui  commence  fic,  pleafeth  it 
your  hi^hnefs  toconfider  thefe  articles  enfuing,  Sic.  fans  pi.  reherfal. 
And  this  was  the  confideration  of  the  juftices,  that  they  rchcarfe  no 
more  of  the  matter,  that  the  matter  might  be  and  remain  in  perpetual 
I       oblivion  for  the  falfenefs  and  roamefulnefs  of  it.   And  if  any  part  of 
the  efpecialty  of  the  matter,  &c.  Nota  icy  bien  la  policy,   flota  en- 
i       feint  q'ill  ne  poiflbient  eftre  pris  hors  del  record  fans  aft  del  parlia- 
1       nent  pour  Pindemnite  et  jeopard ie  d'eux  q'avoient  les  records  in  lour 
yard.— Year  Book,  Hilary  Term,  1  Hen.  1. 

>*  Rot.  Pari.  1  Hen.  note  iS.—But  for  the  Year  Book,  it  would  be 
fmpoffible,  from  the  (hort  recital  of  the  preamble,  to  difcover  which  of 
Richard's  afts  was  reverfed  by  this  ftatute.  Hume's  miftake  was  tin* 
avoidable,  as  he  overlooked  the  Year  Book  which  Carte  had  quoted. 
—Carte's  Hift.  vol.  ii.  p.  814* 
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don  ir.  Its  falfehood  would  hare  merited  and  demanded 
detedion,  not  concealment ;  and  Stillington,  whofe  evil 
dence  had  formerly  eftabliflied  the  marriage,  was,  if  perl 
jured,  ah  objedt  of  punifliment,  not  of  pardon.  Bat  why 
this  precaution  to  efface  alt  Knowledge  of  Edward's  pre- 
Contfa&,  the  pretext  of  Richard's  ufurpation  or  acccffion? 
The  fupprcffion  of  the  ftatute  without  inquiry  into  its 
fruth,  or  explanation  of  its  purport,  demonflrates  that  the 
tecital  was  dangerous,  the  fad  incontcftable ;  otherwifp  \% 
is  hot  conceivable  that  Henry  would  prohibit  an  invefti- 
Ration  fo  neceflary  to  vindicate  his  own  acccffion  and  his 
Queen's  legitimacy,  or  pardon  Stillington,  whom  he  never 
forgave;  and  whofe  negotiations  to" procure  the  delivery 
of  Henry,  when  an  exile  in  IJritanny,  into  Edward's 
hands,  had  rendered  him  fo  peculiarly  obnoxious,  that  his 
4£ftru£tiofl  was  efFe&ed  afterwards,  on  the  falfe  pretext 
Sf  his  having  participated  in  Lincoln's  rebellion  T$u% 
{hat  which  Henry  interdicted,  the  hiftorian  19 ,  publifhing 
inder  his  tyrannical  aufpices,  durft  not  venture  to  revive 
©r  ihveftigate.  *  Hi's  danger  would  have  been  confiderable 
Bad  he  affigned  as  the  means  of  Richard's  acceffioo,  the 
till  of  fupplication  engrofled  in  a  ftatute  erafed  from  the 
record,  the  knowledge  of  which  was  intercepted,  and  the 
poffeflion  even  of  a  copy  prohibited  as  criminal  \  but  Us 
aeftru&ion  would  have  been  inevitable  had  he  perpetuated 
a  fz€t  which  the  legiflature,  obfequious  to  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  judges  and  the  injunctions  of  Henry,  had 
determined  to  confign  to  perpetual  oblivion.   In  conceal- 

*7  Et  mcme  le  jour  le  bill  fuit  leu  en  parliament  cbambre,  mcs  fait 
tnouve  perafcun  deux  que  (er.,  bon  ordre  que  ccfhiy  que  fift  ceo  faux 
bill  reformer*  ceo,  et  difcicm  que  le  evefque  de  B.  (Stillington  tbca 
bifbop  of  Bath  and  Wells,)  fill  le  bill,  et  les  feigniora  vouloeint  aver 
luy  in  le  parliament  cbambre  a  aver  luy  refpondre  a  ceo.  Et  le  roy 
dibit,  que  il  avoit  luy  pardonner  et  pour  ceo  il  ne  vouloit  plot  fait  a^ 
luy  i  quod  not  a,  conftantia  regis.  Et  quidam  eplfcopi  fueruat  contra 
ipfum.— Year  Book,  ibid. 

>*  Godwin  de  PrefuL  Angl.  v.  Stillington* 

•9  More**  Hiftory  was  written  according  to  Grafton  in  150!* 
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ing  Edward's  marriage  with  Eleanor  Butler,  More  co- 
operated direftly  with  Henry's  intention*,  and  fc  treating 
ft  refutable,  fittitious  marriage'  with  Elizabeth  'Lucyj  en- 
deavoured to  difcredit  all'  traditionary  remembrance  of 
Richard's  title*  •  *  1 

-  I  obferved  that  the  authorities  feparately  were  not  fk- 
tisfa&ory ;  collectively  they  aire  forcible,  perhaps  conclu- 
sive. Stillington's  evidence  has  been  rejected  as  that  of 
fen  unprincipled  prieft,  a&uated  either  by  fervility  to  RiL 
chard,  or  revenge  for  the  injuries  fuftainfed  from  Edward: 
We  now  difcover,  that  at  a  period  long  previous  to  Ri- 
chard's acceflion,  Edward's  mother  was  apprifed  of  hi* 
marriage,  and  ftrove  ineflFe&ually  to  prefeTve '  him  frotai 
bigamy  \  that  her  information  originated  either  frdm'thi 
injured  lady,  or  from  Stillington,  the  prieft  whd  pro± 
nounced  the  ceremony,  and  in  whofe  hands  the  con*ra£fc 
was  depofired ;  that  Edward,  whether  to  recover  the  con*, 
trad,  pr  to  revenge  and  purrilh  the  difclofure  of  his'  fetret; 
difgraced  and'imprifoned  the  "bifhop,  nor  releafed  him  till 
m  fevere  fine  was  extorted*0  j  that  the  teftim&ny  of  the 
latter,  thus  corroborated  •  by  Edward's  refentment,  wai 
with  other  depositions  produced  and  fuftained  as  fatisfaci 
lory  in  councils  that  it  was  afterwards  recognised 'in full 
parliament2* ;  and  finally,  that  it  was  eftaMHhed  incoh* 
teftably  in  the  fucceeding  reign,  by  the  tacit  confcflion  of 
Henry,  who  endeavoured  to  fupprefs  ffce  h&%  and  of 
fliofe  hiftorians  who,  in  order  to  difprore  it,  converted  a 

1  *°  L'evefque  de  Bath  niit  en  avant  a  ce  due  de  Gloceftre,  qui  led/t 
Edward,  eftant  fort  amoureux  d'une  dame  d' Angleterre  lui  premit  de 
repoufcr,  pounreu  qu*il  coucha  avec  clle,.ce  que  la  confentitf<  et  dir 
1'eveque  fsti  Us  awit  tfwfrx  et  n'y  avoit  que  lui,  et  eux  deux.— En 
plain  parlemcnt,  le  due  de  Gloeeftrt  fit  degrader  let  deux  filles  do  dit 
Edward,  et  declare  baftardet,  fou*  coufeur  de  quelque  caMjtiil  prcaver 
par  un  evefque  de  Bath  in  Angleterre,  qui  autrefois  avoit  un  grans) 
credit  avec  Edward,  et  puis  fa  defapointa,  et  tient  en  prifon,  et  le  ran* 
f  onne  pour  un  fomme  d*argent  j  le  quel  evefque  difait  qu*  Edward 
avoit  prom  is  fei  de  marriage  a  une  dame  quil  nomftioit,  et  efl  avoit 
faitt  la  prommiffe  entre  la  suits  d*  d*  rotfv*,*— Mein^dc  dmuniaes^ 
vol.i.  pp.  4.37. 497.  ... 
gn  plein  parliament.   Commines.  ' 
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regular  marriage*  folemnSzed  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
.church,  into  a  foppofed  precontract  with  a  different 
woman ;  and  attempted,  on  her  fiditious  confeffion,  to 
obviate  the  exiftence  of  a  previous  marriage.  More  than 
that,  we  obtain  the  unequivocal  teflimony  of  Bucking- 
ham ;  who,  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather  at  tho  battle 
of  Northampton,  became,  at  the  age  of  five,  a  ward  of 
the  crown,  and  according  to  feudal  ufage,  was  fele&ed 
during  his  minority,  as  an  advantageous  huiband  for  the 
queen's  filter  During  his  early  youth,  while  educated 
under  the  tuition  of  Edward,  he  was  probably  ignorant  of 
lady  Butler's  marriage  ;  but  his  fubfequent  confederacy 
with  Richard  againft  his  wife's  relations,  can  be  attributed 
only  to  a  keen  refentment  at  the  difcovery  of  the  injury 
his  coufin  had  fuftained.  His  intereft  during  the  adm&*» 
niftration  of  the  Woodvilles,  was  equivalent  to  whatever 
he  could  expert  with  Richard  5  and  unlefs  fome  fecret 
difguft  be  admitted,  he  had  no  temptation  to  defert  his 
connexions.  No  rational  motive  could  a&uate  his  con* 
du£t,  but  that  conviftion  which  he  felt  and  exprefled,  and 
thofe  paffions  which  would  prompt  a  proud  and  indignant 
fpirit  to  renounce  his  interefts,  and  relinquilh  every  poli- 
tical connection,  to  facrifice  even  the  lives  of  his  friends, 
in  order  to  revenge  the  dilhonour  of  his  family.  That 
conviction  of  which  he  attires  us,  when  alone  prefumable 
as  a  motive,  from  the  tenor  of  his  conduit,  is  an  indis- 
putable teflimony  to  the  truth  of  the  marriage.  "  Ri- 
"  chard,"  he  informs  us,  "  brought  in  inftruments, 
"  authentic  doctors,  authorities  of  the  law,  with  depofi- 
u  tions  of  divers  witnefles,  tetlifying  Edward's  children 
"  to  be  baftards ;  which  depofitions  then  I  thought  to  be 
"  as  true  as  now  I  know  them  to  be  falfe  and  feigned  *' 

**  Dugdale's  Barontre.— Buckingham's  education  was  committed 
by  Edward  to  bit  filler  the  duchefs  of  Exeter.  Id. 

*i  Grafton,  Hall,  in  continuation  of  More*— See  in  the  note  above, 
the  quotation  from  Commincs* 
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His  belief  is  certain ;  his  fubfequent  incredulity  may  be 
regarded  as  a  gratuitous  conceffion  to  Morton,  with  whom, 
in  concerting  rebellion,  a  difavowal  of  his  former  con- 
vi£Hon  was  a  decency  not  to  be  omitted  by  hiftorians* 
Whether  he  was  afterwards  difabufed  of  error,  or  per- 
verted by  ambition,  may  be  juftly  queftioned,  when  his 
deliberate  coavi&ion  had  already  adjudged  the  crown  to 
Richard.   "  When  the  faid  depoGtions  were  before  us 
«  (lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  evidently  the  council) 
*'  read,  and  diligently  "heard,  Richard  flood  up,  bare- 
"  headed,  faying,  "  Well,  my  lords,  even  as  I  and  you 
"  would  that  my  nephews  (hould  hare  no  wrong,  fo  I 
"  pray  you  do  me  nothing  but  right ;  for  thefe  witnefies 
"  and  fayings  of  famous  doftors  be  true,  for  I  am  only 
"  the  indubitable  heir  to  Richard  Plantagenet  duke  of 
u  York,  adjudged  to  be  the  very  heir  to  the  crown  of  this 
«*  rearm  by  the  authority  of  parliament.,,  Which  things, 
t€  (fays  Buckingham,)  fo  by  learned  men  for  verity  to  ua 
€t  declared,  caufed  me  and  others  to  take  him  for  our 
a  lawful  and  undoubted  prince  and  fovereign  lord  *♦."•  I 
am  unwilling'  unnecefTarily  to  criminate  human  nature  1 
and  as  Richard's  condud,  previous  to  his  appointment  to 
the  protectorate,  may  receive  an  explication  on  juftifiable 
motives,  I  will  not  prefume  that,  in  the  allegiance  fworn 
to  his  nephew,  he  was  intentionally  perjured ;  that  he 
meditated  fchemes  to  fupport  his  pretentions,  or  was  con- 
fcious  even  of  his  right  to  the  crown.    Were  conje&ure 
admiflible  in  hiftorical  controverfy,  I  would  advance,  as  a 
reasonable  fuppofition,  that  the  duchefs  of  York,  a  pru- 
dent woman,  who  had  guarded  the  fecret  from  the  incon-  * 
fiderate  Clarence      had  concealed  it  with  equal  circum- 
fpe&ion  from  Richard,  nor  difclofed  it  till  his  return 
from  the  north  after  Edward's  death,  when/  his  power  as 
protcdor  enabled  him  to  vindicate  his  title,  and  exclude  a 

•4  Grafton,  Hall,  in  continuation  of  Mora. 
15  See  vol.  he,  cb,  1.  felt.  5.  . 
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b^ftard  woe  from  the  throne.  But  whatever  was  die 
period  at  which  his  ambition  commenced,  his  right  of 
fucceflioo,  as  the  heir  of  Richard  Plantagenet  his  father, 
is  to  me  indifputable.  Clarence's  iffue  was  excluded  by 
attainder,  and  Edward's  marriage  with  lady  Butler  is  efta- 
bliflied  at  prefent  by  fuch  evidence  as  it  is  poflible  either 
to  obtain  or  expelt,  fuch  as  would  be  tranfmitted  through 
the  medium  of  an  hoftile  fa&ion,  always  malignant,  and 
ultimately  vi&orious.  If  the  records  of  the  YorkilU 
h|ve  perifiied  with  their  family,,  the  truth,  though  fup- 
pijcfled  by  their  enemies,  may  be  ft  ill  traced  iiythe  partial 
2f  d  contradi&ory  narratives  of  thofe  hUlorians,  who,  at  at 
fubfequent  period,  disfigured  the  annals  of  a  (bort  rcign9 
difquieted  and  unfortunate,  but  not  inglorious. 

III.  The  preceding  difcuffions,  as  preparatory  to  our 
inquiries  concerning  the  young  princes  confined  in  the 
Tower,  give  us  few  indications  of  Richard's  charader* 
his  hiftorical  charadejr*  and  no  affurance  whatever  of  the 
fate  of  his  nephews.  Inftead  of  a  perjured  traitor,  we 
recognize  the  legitimate  fovereign  of  England.  Inftead 
of  a  violent  ufurpation,  we  difcover  an  acceffion,  irregular 
according 'to  modern  ufage,  but  cftablifhed  without 
violence  on.  a  legal  title.  The  crimes  imputed  to.  hit 
youth  difappear \  and  in  the  execution  of  Rivera,  Gray,  . 
and  Haftings,  if  the  ultimate  objett  was  to  fceure  hi*> 
fucceflion,  fome  intermediate  myfterious  caufe  will  be 
fnfpe£ted  by  thofe,  whofe  Inquiries  have  taught  them  to 
perufe  our  ancient  hiftorians  with  extreme  miftruft 

Richard, 

**The  execution  of  Gray  and  Rivers  may  be  confidered  as  a  juft 
retribution  for  the  murder  of  Clarence  $  nor  is  Richard's  morality 
highly  ctn Titrable,  if  he  inflifted  a  juft  revenge  on  hit  brother  V  mur- 
derers without  reverting  the  attainder  of  his  iffue,  that  eftablilhed  hit  * 
own  fucceflion  to  the  crown.  The  efFcft  of  the  attainder  was  too 
remote,  confequeutial,  and  precarious,  to  involve  Richard  in  a  (hare  of 
the  murder ;  and  acquitting  him  of  any  participation  in  that  crime, 
we  muft  allow  that,  according  to  the  fpirit  of  thofe  times*  his  revenge 
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Richard,  according  to  thcfc  hiftorians,  afluming  on  thi 
ninth,  or  the  nineteenth  of  June,  the  regal  dignity,  was 

crowned 

*vas  Justifiable,  prompted  at  leaft  by  a  laudable  refentment.  Haftings's 
execution  it  more  myfterious.  Morels  information  has  been  con  fide  r«4 
as  traditionary,  gleaned  from  his  converfe  with  Richard**  co  tempo- 
raries; but  a  tradition  recorded  by  Harrington  (1596)  afligns  his  hif-% 
tory  to  Morton,  (Ma loners  Shakefpeare,  vol.  v.  p.  56s.)  and  a  Latin 
Hiftory  of  Richard,  compofed  by  that  prelate,  was  preferved  in  the 
iaft  century  by  Roper,  a.  defendant  of  More,  to  whom,  as  a  favourite 
pupil,  the  book  had  devolved.    (Buck,  apud  Kennett,  546.)  Thai, 
inch  was  the  fource  of  his  information,  toe  fubftratum  on  which  ho 
conftru&cd  his  biftory,  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  Englifti  edition, 
which,  extending  beyond  the  period  of  Richard's  .acceflion,  compre- 
hends the  murder  of  his  nephews,  the  fceret  difeffecYion  of  Buckirjg-, 
ham,  and  terminates  abruptly  in  the  midft  of  an  intcrcrting  converfation 
between  the  latter  and  Morton.   The  converfation  is  refumed  and 
continued  by  Hall  and  Grafton,  in  a  manner  equally  minute  and  cir- 
cumftantial,  hpr  appaiently  lefs  authentic  j  and  as  the  particulars  could 
only  be  obtained  from  Morton,  I  conclude  that  they  and  More  bad 
accefs  to  the  fame  original  information,  and  attribute  the  materials  o£ 
the  hiftory  in  queftion  to  Morton,  the  ornamental  and  claflical  varnifli 
to  More.  This  difcovery  may  exculpate  More  from  the  imputation  of 
propagating  deliberate  falfehood.  Not  a  fpe&ator  merely,  but  an  a&ot> 
chiefly  inftru  mental  in  Richard's  deftrultion    Morton's  knowledge 
and  intentional  mifreprefentatron  of  Edward's  marriage,  and  Richard*! 
title,  beftows  additional  confirmation  on  both.  .  The  feizure  and  exe« 
cutioo  of  Raftings,  at  which  he  was  prefent,  is  preceded  in  his  hiftory 
by  dreams  and  omens,  and  related  with  circumftances  fo  ridiculous, 
that  they  provoke  a  fmile  amidft  all  the  tragic  declamation  of  the  drama. 
The  Protector,  at  a  council  held  in  the  Tower,  requefted  adtfhof 
(Irawberries  from  Morton  for  dinner,  retired  for  an  interval,  but  re* 
turning  with  a  countenance  exprcfiive  of  wrath  and  vengeance,  ex* 
claimed  at  the  forcery  pra&ifed  on  his  pcrfon  by  the  queen,  Jean 
Slpre,  and  .Haftings  her  paramour,  and  bared  bis  withered  arm  as  a 
proof  of  their  guilt.    The  moft  prominent  circumftances  are  hiftori- 
cally  certain  5  a  cry  of  treafon  was  raifed  without,  the  Prote&or*s 
armed  attendants,  on  his. opening  the  door,  rulhed  into  the  council*  , 
apprehended  Haftings,  the  primate,  and  Morton ;  and  while  the  Utter, 
were  imprifoned,  the  former  was  conduced  to  immediate  execution. 

5 Fabian.]   But  the  intermediate  circumftances  are  falfe  and  abfurd  \ 
ean  Shore  was  the  miftrefs  of  Dorfet,  not  of  Haft i rigs,  and,  from  an 
original  letter  of  Richard's,  was  treated  certainly  with  peculiar  lenity. 
(Riftorical  Doubts,  p.  11 $.)  But  why  thefe  dreams  and  predictions  -of  • 
Haftings's  death?  Shall  we  believe  that  Richard's  arm  was  withered  • 
and  ulelefs,  Richard  a  warrior,  expert  at  arms  ?  or  if  fecret,  that  lie 
would  expofe  his  dimononrj  if  notorious,  that  he  would  render  it  the 
abfurd  pretext  for  the  murder  of  his  friend  ?  What  do  thefe  multi-  , 
plied  absurdities  amount  to  f   The  artificial  glare  with  which  the-* 
wbole  if  furroundsd,  generates  a  fufpicion  that  fomc  treafon  was 
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crowned  on  the  fixth  of  July,  and  thereafter  began  a  pro* 
grcfs  through  Gloucefter,  Warwick,  and  Coventry,  north- 
ward to  York  j  during  which  the  young  princes  were 
fecretly  murdered.   Thefe  events  are  recorded  as  paffing 
in  rapid  fucceffion,  as  connected  together ;  the  execution 
of  Haftings  with  Richard's  acceflion,  the  death  of  the 
princes  with  his  coronation,  and  immediate  removal  from 
London.   The  public  records  correct  thefe  dates ;  the 
acceflion  took  place  on  the  twenty-feventh  of  June,  about 
m  fortnight  after  the  execution  of  Haftings,  and  the  coro- 
nation was  celebrated  on  the  fixth  of  July,  in  the  prefence 
of  almoft  every  peer  of  the  realm  *7.   The  progrefs  north 
commenced  in  the  beginning  of  September,  and  till  that 
period  we  are  allured  that  the  princes  continued  alive. 

During  this  expedition,  aflbciations  *were  formed,  and 
various  infurre&ions  projected  for  their  delivery;  but 
when  thefe  were  matured,  and  Buckingham  proclaimed  as 
the  leader  of  the  enterprife,  a  report  prevailed  that  the 
princes  had  fuffered  a  violent  death.  Such  is  the  concife 
and  barren  account  of  contemporary  writers,  whofe  nar- 
rations racher  atteft  the  exiltence  of  the  rumour  than  the 
truth  of  the  murder,  and  to  whom  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  perpetrated  was  then  unknown.  Succeeding  hifto- 
rians  have  adopted  that  which,  among  different  tradi- 
tionary (lories,  appeared  the  mod  probable  to  fir  Thomas 
More.  Richard,  during  his  progrefs,  prefaging  danger 
from  the  lives  of  his  nephews,  difpatched  an  attendant 
from  Gloucefter  with  orders  to  Brakenbury  for  their 
immediate  death.    Brakenbury  refilled  the  diflioneft  pro- 

deteclcd  and  punifhed  j  a  confpiracy  in  which  Morton  had  participated 
with  Haftings,  and  was  therefore  defirous  to  remove  from  view. 

*7  Compare  Grafton'*  lift  of  the  peers  prefent  at  the  coronation  with 
the  lord*  fummoned  to  parliament  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  IV.  and 
Henry  VII. ,  and  it  will  appear  that  their  number  amounted  to  about 
thirty-fix,  of  whom  thirty -two  attended  the  coronation,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability  concurred  in  prefenting  the  bill  of  fupplication.  Henry's  firft 
parliament  was  not  attended  by  half  the  number.   See  Parliamentary 
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pofal,  and  Green  the  meflfenger  returned  with  his  refufal 
to  Richard  at  Warwick,  who  complaining  to  a  page  that 
his  commands  were  unexecuted,  was  dire&ed  to  fir  James 
TyreU  (then  afleep  with  his  brother  in  the  next  apart- 
ment) as  an  afpiring  man,  deprefled  by  Ratcliffe,  and 
likely  to  perpetrate  whatever  was  enjoined.  Tyreil  ac- 
cordingly  was  commiflioned  next  morning  to  receive*  for 
a  fingle  night,  the  keys  and  the  command  of  the  Tower 
from  Brakenbury,  and  repairing  to  London,  employed 
Dighton  and  Foreft  to  ftifle  the  princes  while  afleep  at 
midnight.  The  bodies  were  buried  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ftaircafe,  but  were  afterwards  removed  by  the  chaplain  j 
and  TyreU,  having  performed  his  commiflion,  haftened 
back  to  Richard,  by  whom  he  was  knighted,  much 
honoured,  and  highly  rewarded. 

It  has  been  obferved  with  truth,  that  thefe  circum- 
ftances  are  improbable,  and  partly  falfe ;  that  Richard, 
before  his  departure  from  London,  would  have  founded 
Brakenbury  in  deviling  the  murder;  nor  would  fuch  a 
propofal  be  entrufted  either  to  a  letter,  or  to  verbal 
credentials  ;  that  Richard  would  not  have  communicated 
his  difappointment  fo  freely  j  nor  was  Tyreil,  already 
knighted  and  mafter  of  the  horfe,  in  a  fituation  to  be 
either  deprefled  by  Ratcliffe,  or  recommended  to  the 
king's  notice  by  a  namelefs  page  5  and  finally,  that  Bra- 
kenbury on  his  refufal  would  not  have  been  fuperfeded. 
for  the  palpable  purpofe  of  murder,  nor  again  entrufted 
with  the  command  of  the  Tower  ••• 

Bat  the  ftory  is  not  deditute  of  evidence,  the  con- 
feffion  of  the  afiiflins,  to  be  noticed  in.  the  iequel,  and  thjfc 
accidental  difcovery,  in  the  laft  century,  of  bones  corrcr 
fpondent  in  fize  to  thofe  of  the  princes,  buried  in  the 
Tower,  under  the  rubbifli  of  a  ruinous  ftaircafe.  They 
were  found,  it  is  faid,  in  a  cheft  or  coffin  at  the  depth  of 


"  Walpole'*  Hift.  Doubts,  p.  ft. 
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ten  feet,  in  rebuilding  a  ftaircafe  condo£Hng  from  die 
king's  lodgings  to  the  chapel  in  the  White  Tower,  and 
were  depofited  as  the  remains  of  the  princes,  by  Charles  EL 
in  Wefttninfter  Abbey  Their  identity  has  been  in- 
ferred from  their  Gze  and  irregular  interment,  indicating^ 
as  the  ground. was  not  con&crated,  a  fecret  murder;'  from 
the  coincidence  of  the  place  with  Jiiftorical  defcription, 
and  from  the  presumption  that  no  children  uncozme£fced 
with  the.  crown  were  expoied  in  the  Tower  to  a  violent 
death  3°.  To  me,  the  inference  appeared  at  firft  to  be 
ftrong  and  conclufirc ;  but  there  are  difficulties  not  to  be 
furmounted  or  obviated:— i.  The  coincidence  of  place 
is  extremely  doubtful.  The  princes,  according  to  a  tradi- 
tion preferved  in  the  Tower,  were  lodged  in  a 'building 
near  the  water-gate,  and  Tyrell,  as  we  are  informed,  re- 
mained till  the  murder  was  finiihed,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ftaircafe,  beneath  which  he  interred  their  bodies 31 .  They 
were  buried  therefore  under  the  ftairs  of  their  lodging  5 
but  Henry,  to  whom  the  aflaffins  difclofed  the  place, 
fought  ineflfe&ually  to  difcover  the  bodies,  and  concluded 
at  laft  that  the  chaplain,  who  wasthen  dead,  had  removed 
them  elfewhere.  Their  bodies  therefore  mud  have  been 
transferred  from  the  ftaircafe  of  their  lodging,  to  that  of 
the  chapel ;  and  tbofe  who  were  prefent  at  the  dMcovery 
and  infpe&ed  the  bones*  admitted  that  they  were  found, 
not  in  the  place  where  Tyrell  had  depofited,  but  where 
the  prieft  had  removed,  them  3*.   That  place  was  tin- 

*9  SandfonTs  GeneaJog.  Hi  ft.  * 
3°  Hume's  Hid.  vol.  iii.  p.  459,  note  M. 

3'  Bacon,  p.  608.  The  place  where  the  prioces  were  confined, 
has  been  denominated  the  Bloody  Tower.  * 

**  See  Sandford's  Genealogical  Hiftory,  where,  on  the  authority  of 
the  king's  furgeon,  who  was  prefent  at  the  difcovcry,  the  place  whetn 
the  bones  were  found,  is  explicity  marked,  and  admitted  to  be  dif- 
ferent from  the  place  where  Tyrell  interred  them.  Whoever  examinee 
the  fituation  of  the  chapel,  anil  its  diftanee  from  the  ftaircafe,  ftiU 
fliewn  in  the  Bloody  Tower,  mnft  be  convinced  that  the  bones  were 
notdifcovered  where  Tyrell  was  (aid  to  have  buried  the  bodies. 
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#  known,  its  coincidence  with  the  Gtuation  of  the  bodies  is 
conjedural,  nor  is  it  probable  that  a  ftaircafe  flioald  be 
twice  fele&ed  to  conceal  their  remain*;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  chaplain,  when  dire&ed  by  Richard  to  remove 
their  bodies  to  a-  place  lefs  unfuitable  to  the  fon6  of  a- 
king,  would  have  given  them  a  regular  interment  in  con* 
fecrated  ground.— 2.  The  identity  of  the  bones  is  uncer- 
tain. The  Tower  was  both  a  palace  and  a  ftate  prifon, 
the  receptacle  of  Lollards,  heretics,  and  criminals,  within 
which  thofe  who  died  by  difeafe  or  violence  were  always- 
buried  :  the  difcovery  therefore  of  bones  is  neither  fur* 
prifing  nor,  perhaps,  uncommon ;  but  we  mud  guard 
againft  the  extreme  credulity  perceptible  in  the  officers, 
who,  perfuaded  that  the  princes  were  fecretly  interred  in 
the  Tower,  appropriated  every  ikeleton  to  them.  Bone* 
found  at  a  former  period  in  a  deferted  turret  were 
regarded  as  the  remains  of  one  of  the  princes ;  though 
feme  entertained  a  ludicrous  fufpicion,  that  they  belonged 
to  an  old  ape  who  had  clambered  thither  and  perifhed 
As  to  the  bones  in  queftion,  we  are  merely  informed  that 
their  fize  correfponded  with  the  age  of  the  princes ;  and 
without  aflurance  of  the  time  at  which,  from  the  ftate  of 
die  bones,  they  were  probably  interred,  we  are  required 
to  believe,  that  during  a  period  of  two  centuries  they 
remained  unconfumed,  and  the  cheft  in  which  they  were 
depofited  entire.  We  know  not  whether  the  fituation 
indicated  a  fecret  murder  by  an  irregular  interment  in 
unconfecrated  ground ;  they  were  buried  beneath  the 
ftaircafe  of  a  confecrated  chapel,  in  ground  which,  pre- 
vious to  the  eve&ion  of  the  ftaircafe,  had  perhaps  been 
confecrated  as  a  pjace  of  interment.  They  were  buried 
ten  feet  beneath  the  furface,  a  depth  to  which  the  mur- 
derers had  no  leifure,  the  prieft  no  occafion,  to  penetrate ; 
his  buGnefs  was  to  inter  them  decently,  not  to  conceal 


.11  Buck,  p.  551. 
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them  ;  and  on  the  fuppofition  of  their  removal  to  confe- 
crated  ground,  who  can  diftinguilh  their  remains  from 
others?  Bat  the  depth  of  a  grave  on  the  outfide  of 
a  chapel,  indicates  people  that  had  died  of  the  peftilence* 
and  were  buried  precipitately  in  the  fame  coffin  without 
the  church»  and  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  furface,  as  to 
prevent  the  danger  or  the  dread  of  contagion*  I  know  not 
that  children  of  royal  blood  were  alone  ezpofed  in  the 
Tower  to  a  violent  death  ;  but  the  difcovery  of  a  Ikelcton 
in  the  ruins  of  the  Baftile,  would  have  been  no  proof  that 
the  man  in  the  iron  mafk  was  aflaflinated  J4. 

There  is  another  objection  to  More-s  relation,  if  efta- 
bliflicd,  abfolutely  preclufive  of  the  fa£t.  A  lingular,  and* 
for  Richard's  memory,  a  providential  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumftaoces,  enables  us  to  afcertain  the  duration,  and  to 
trace  the  particular  ftages,  of  that  progrefs,  in  the  courfe 
of  which  the  fuppofed  deftru&ion  of  his  nephews  was 
planned  and  accompliflied.  He  was  at  Weftminfter  on 
Sunday  the  thirty-firft  of  Auguft,  where  he  ratified  a 
league  with  the  king  of  Caftile,  and  at  York  on  the  feventh 
of  September,  the  day  preceding  his  fecond  coronation 1S. 
Windfor,  Oxford,  and  Gloucefter,  are  fpecified  as  the 
three  firft  ftages  of  his  journey ;  and  he  feems  to  have 
carried  his  queen  to  Windfor,  with  the  Spanilh  ambafia- 
dors,  on  Monday  the  firft  of  September,  and  leaving 
them  there,  to  have  proceeded  on  TueCday  to  Oxford, 
where,  at  the  requifition  of  the  univerfity,  he  relcafed 
Morton,  it  is  faid,  from  the  Tower.  At  Woodftock, 
which  he  probably  reached  that  evening,  the  popular  cla- 
mour induced  him  to  difaflforeft  an  extenfive  circuit,  an- 

14  When  the  identity  of  place  is  removed,  it  it  obvious  tbtt  the 
prcfumption  arifing  from  the  fize  of  the  bones  is  (light  in  itfelf,  and 
obviated  both  by  the  difcovery  of  fimilar  bones  at  a  former  period,  and  < 
the  certainty  that  private  murders  were  not  uncommon,  and  interments 
frequent  and  cuffomary  in  the  Tower.  Arthur  lord  Lille,  the  brother 
of  thefe  princes,  was  buiied,  with  many  others,  in  the  Tower* 

J*  Ryntcr,  vol.  xii. 
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Hexed  by  his  brother  to  Whichwood  foreft  »*  \  and  at 
Gloucefter,  whither  he  arrived  on  the  morrow,  he 
honoured  his  ducal  city  by  the  creation  or  appointment 
of  a  mayor  and  (heriffs.  Thefe  circuraftances  poftpone 
his  arrival  in  Gloucerfcr  till  Wednefday  the  third,  and  h» 
mud  have  Yefumed  his  journey  on  Thurfday,  in  order  to 
accomplifli  it  within  the  period  limited.  Parting  through 
Worcefter,  he  was  rejoined  at  Warwick  on  Thurfday  by 
the  queen  and  the  Spanifh  ambafladors  from  Windfor  \ 
and  proceeding  through  Coventry  and  Leicefter,  he 
arrived  on  Friday  at  Nottingham,  on  Saturday  at  Poote- 
fra£t,  and  on  Sunday  at  York.  With  the  train  and 
impediments  of  a  court,  which  limited  the  daily  progrefs 
to  fifty  miles,  the  time  allotted,  of  which  the  two  firft 
days  were  expended  neceffarily  at  Windfor  and  Oxford, 
was  barely  fufficient  for  performing  the  journey.  Green 
then,  if  difpatched  from  Gloucefter,  or  on  rhe  road  thi- 
ther, had  no  time  to  return  to  London  on  Wednefday, 
execute  his  commiflion  to  Brakenbury,  aud  rejoin  Richard 
on  Thurfday  at  Warwick ;  a  journey  upwards  of  two 
hundred  miles,  before  the  eftablilhment  of  regular  pods.' 
Tyrell,  commiffioned  to  fuperfede  Brakenbury,  departed 
early  on  Friday  from  Warwick ;  yet  we  are  allured  that, 
returning  after  the  execution  of  his  orders,  he  overtook 

36  Rout,  p. « 1 6.  Cbr.  Croyl.  More.  The  different  ft  ages  of  the 
progrefs  are  to  be  difcovered  by  an  infpe&ion  of  thefe  wrircrs  j  the 
duration  of  it  is  afcertained  by  Rymer's  Feeders,  vol.  xii.  There  is  a 
letter,  however,  in  Drake's  Eboracum,  from  John  Kendal,  Richard's 
fecretary,  to  the  mayor  of  York,  dated  at  Nottingham  the  23d  of 
Auguft,  (without  any  year,)  informing  the  mayor,  that  the  court  had 
been  worihipfully  received  throughout  the  progrefs,  and  defiring  page* 
ants  to  be  prepared  for  their  reception  at  York,  p.  117.  Ex  lib. 
Chart,  in  Cuft.  Com.  Ebor.  Were  the  date  certain,  the  letter  could 
not  invalidate  the  authority  of  rhe  records  published  by  Rymer ;  but 
it  was  written  undoubtedly  in  the  enfuing  year,  and  dated,  as  1  fufpeA, 
on  the  23d  of  September,  on  which  day  Richard  was  certainly  at  Not  • 
tingham,  Rym.  vol.  xii.  Drake  apprehending  that  it  was  written  pre* 
vious  to  the  coronation  in  the  former  year,  and  knowing  that  the  pro- 
grefs was  overv  and  that  Richard  was  not  at  Nottingham  on  the  a  3d  of 
September  of  that  year,  altered,  as  I  imagine,  th?  date  to  Augu(t, 
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the  king  previous  to  bis  arrival  on  Sunday  at  York.  The 
wardrobe  roll,  in  which  were  inferted  as  an  article  of  ex- 
penditure, robes  provided  for  Edward,  affords  no  pre* 
fumption,  as  was  once  expe&ed,  that  the  young  prince 
walked  in  proceffion  at  his  uncle's  coronation.  But  its  in- 
formation is  otherwife  materia],  that  previous  to  the  pro- 
grefs  northward,  fir  James  Tyrell,  knighted  during  the 
former  reign,  was  mafter  of  the  horfc,  and  in  that  capacity 
received  confiderable  deliveries  from  the  wardrobe,  to  be 
employed  in  the  approaching  coronation  at  York  37 •  The 
prefumption  thence  arifing,  of  his  attendance  at  die  coro- 
nation, is  confirmed  by  More*s  narrative  of  his  haftening 
after  the  murder  of  Richard,  who  received  hkn  with 
marked  approbation  and  honour,  circulated  a  report  of 
the  death  of  his  nephews,  and  then  profecuted  his  journey 
to  York.  Tyrell,  therefore,  was  prefent,  and  officiated  at 
the  coronation  as  mafter  of  the  horfe.  The  dates  are  in« 
furmountable,  authenticated  by  public  tnftruments ;  they 
reduce  this  ftrange  tranfa&ion  to  three  days ;  and  we  are 
required  to  believe,  that  Tyrell,  who,  difpatched  from 
Warwick  on  Friday,  could  not  arrive  at  the  Tower  tiU 
Saturday,  nor  perpetrate  the  murder  till  midnight,  de- 
parted from  London  on  Sunday  morning,  and  rejoined  the 
king  on  the  road,  previous  to  his  arrival  that  evening  at 
York.  We  are  required  to  believe,  that  two  confecutivc 
journies  of  five  hundred  miles  were  performed  by  Green 
and  Tyrell  in  four  days,  and  thefe  with  the  interruption  of 
two  nights,  and  the  day  preparatory  and  previous  to  the 
murder.  Such  journies,  with  our  modern  roads  and  relays 
of  horfes,  may  be  practicable  at  prefent ;  but  when  I  ro 
view  the  particulars,  and  con  fide  r  the  period,  I  conclude 
without  hefitation,  that  the  fa£l  related  by  More  is  im- 

• 

57  See  Mill's  account  of  wardrobe  roll  in  the  Archeologia,  vol.  i. 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  wardrope- keeper  had  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity of  charging,  in  the  diiburfements  for  Richard**  coronation,  the 
robes  formerly  provided  for  the  lord  Edward.  See  alfo  Hill.  Doubts, 
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poffible.  He  knew  not,  it  is  evident,  that  the  progrefs 
was  ftriSly  limited  to  fevcn  days  ;  but  finding  the  month 
of  Augttft  unoccupied,  appropriated  that  period  to  Ri- 
chard's progrefs  and  fir  James  Tyrell's  adventures ;  pro- 
longed the  ftay  of  the  former  at  Gloucefter,  Warwick, 
and  other  cities,  till  the  latter  rejoined  him,  and  about 
the  end  of  Auguft,  conduced  them  both  to  York,  before 
the  departure  of  cither  from  London.  The  time  afiumed 
was  requifite  for  the  various  tranfa&ions  recorded  ;  re* 
ftri&cd  to  the  ftiort  fpace  of  a  week,  it  dcmonftrates  that 
thefe  are  fi&itious  j  that  Richard  could  not  be  overtaken 
en  Thurfday  at  Warwick,  by  a  mefienger  fent  on  Wed- 
nefday  from  Gloucefter,  to  the  Tower  of  London  ;  and 
that  Tyrell,  difpatched  thither  on  Friday,  and  employed 
on  Saturday  in  fele&ing  inftruments,  removing  the 
keepers,  and  making  other  arrangements  preparatory  to 
the  murder,  could  not  poffibly  perpetrate  the  fa£k,  rejoin 
Richard,  and  reach  York,  in  the  fpace  of  a  day  38. 

•  The  murder,  however,  is  ftill  poffible,  as  the  credit  of 
contemporary  writers  remains  unimpaired 5  and  of  thefe, 
as  die  moft  credulous  and  prejudiced,  Rous  (hall  be  firft 
examined,  and  difmiffcd  for  ever :  "  Gloucefter  obtained, 
"  or  rather  invented,  the  title  of  Prote&or,  to  promote 
•«  himfelf,  and  difinherit  king  Edward,  who,  with  his 
"  brother,  was  imprifoned  fo  clofely,  that  the  par- 
«  ticular  death  by  which  they  were  martyred  ( qua 
«  marte  martyrizati  funt J  was  known  to  few.  The 
"  throne  of  the  murdered  kings  was  then  ufurped 
"  by  their  prote&or,  Richard  the  tyrant,  who  had 
"  remained  two  years  in  his  mother's  womb,  and  at 
"  Fotheringay,  on  the  feaft  of  eleven  thoufand  virgins, 
"  was  born  with  long  hair,  and  his  teeth  complete  :  at 
"  his  nativity  the  Scorpion  was  afcendant,  a  fign  in  the 

J8  Carte  was  the  firlt  that  difcovcred  this  argument ;  but  a  typogra- 
phical error  in  the  dates*  render  it,  as  explained  in  his  hiltory,  absolutely 
unintelligible.    Hilt.  vol.  xi.  p.  819. 
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"  houfe  of  Mars ;  and  as  the  Scorpion's  afpeft  it  bland 
"  and  fawning^  its  (ting  mortal,  fuch  was  Richard,  wh* 
"  received  his  matter  Edward  with  kifles  and  fuming 
"  carefies,  and  in  three  months,  murdered  him  and  his 
"  brother,  poifoned  his  own  wife,  and  what  was  moft  de- 
*  teftable  both  to  God  and  the  Englifh  nation,  flew  the 
"  fanaified  Henry  VL*9.W  The  hiftorian  who  deduces 
Richard's  crimes  from  a  calculation  of  his  nativity,  may 
atteft  the  popular  belief  and  rumour  \  but  his  private  in- 
formation muft  reft,  where  he  has  placed  it*  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  flars. 

.The  princes,  according  to  Fabian,  were,  on  Richard's 
acceflion,  "  put  under  fure  keeping  in  the  Tower,  in 
u  fuch  wife  as  they  never  came  abroad  and  afterwards 
"  the  common  fame  ranj  that  kl'ng  Richard  had  put  them 
"  unto  fecret  death ;  for  the  which  and  other  caufes  had 
«  within  the  bread  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  faid 
<c  duke  confpircd  againft  him/'  "  Remanferunt  Ed- 
(l  wardi  filii  fub  certa  deputata  cuftodia  infra  turritn,  pro 
«  quorum  liberatione,  exceperunt  populi  auftrales  et  ck> 
"  ciden tales  plurimum  fubmurmurare,  inup  ccetus  et 
M  conventiuncula,  maximeque  hie  qui  per  franchefias  et 
'<  fan&uaria  difperG  funt.  Cumque  tandem  populus  ad 
<'  ulcifcenfum  confiderationes  iniret,  faclis  publicis  pro- 

clamationibus*  quod  dux  Buckingharaiz  fa£H  pcenitens 
%t  capitaneus  in  hac  re  principalis  exifterit,  vulgatum  eft 
"  dittos  Edwardi  Ji/ios,  qua  genere  violenti  interitus  ignora- 
**  retur>  decejftffe  in  fata  Such  is  the  authentic  in- 
formation derived  from  contemporaries,  expreffive  only  of 
the  prevailing  opinion ;  yet  of  an  opinion  fuppofed  to  be 
corroborated  by  the  repentant  conviction  of  Buckingham, 
the  belief  of  the  infurgents,  and  the  poGtive  teftimony  of 
thofe  Torkifts  who  joined  the  Lancaftrians,  and  promoted 
Richmond  to  the  throne  of  England. 

*9  Rous,  p.  »X4-  4°  Page  567— 8. 
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Perhaps  there  is  too  much  refinement  in  fuppoling,  that 
lor  different  purpofes,  a  fimilar  report  was  propagated 
both  by  Richard  and  Buckingham ;  by  Richard,  to  per- 
fuade  the  people  that  the  death  of  his  nephews  rendered 
him  indifputably  their  fovereign ;  by  Buckingham,  to 
convince  them  that  the  murder  of  the  princes  required 
and  juftified  his  refiftance,  the  degradation  of  the  tyrant, 
and  the  elevation  of  a  new  line  to  the  throne.  We  are 
informed  by  More,  that  Richard  circulated  the  firft 
report  of  the  death  of  his  nephews,  an  improbable  cir- 
cumftance  on  the  fuppofition  of  their  murder  *but  we  are 
aflured  by  the  monk  of  Croyland,  that  the  rumour  pre- 
vailed not,  till  the  infurgents  were  prepared  for  revolt, 
not  till  Buckingham  was  proclaimed  their  leader  Such 
an  opportune  report,  diverting  their  attention  from  the 
young  princes  whom  they  had  confederated  to  refcue,  to 
the  exiled  Richmond,  generates  a  fufpicion  that  it  was 
diffeminated  purpofely  by  Buckingham  and  Morton,  and 
,  afterwards  prepofteroufly  attributed  to  Richard.  Their 
motives  hitherto  have  never  been  examined.  Bucking- 
ham's family  had  been  Lancaftrians ;  his  father  periflied 
tit  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  his  grandfather  at  that  of 
Northampton;  and  Morton,  a  Xancaftrian  alfo,  had  been 
faithful  to  Henry  VI.  in  his  loweil  fortune.  Bucking- 
ham's defe£Hon  has  been  varioufly  afcribed  to  refentment 
or  penitence  \  refentment  at  the  refufal  of  deferred 
rewards,  and  repentance  of  his  treachery  to  Edward** 
children.  Every  reward  that  could  enfure  a  friend,  or 
attach  a  fubjeft,  had  been  accumulated  on  him ;  and  it  is 
not  credible  that  a  repentant  humpur  would  induce  him, 
for  Richmond's  benefit,  to  endanger  himfelf,  or  diflblve 
the  government  he  had  recently  conftruded.  A  political 
character  is  feldom  acceflible  to  penitence,  unlefs  it  be 
profitable.    Refentment  at  Edward's  offspring,  had  con- 
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nefled  him  with  Richard 5  from  whom,  as  00  caufc  of 
quarrel  -exifted,  ambition  alone  could  detach  him  after* 
wards.  His  motives  may  be  difcovered  frofa  his  con* 
ver&tions  with  Morton,  an  artful  intermixture  of  trath 
and  falfehood  Morton,  a  prifoner  at  Brecknock,  re* 
marking  Buckingham's  fecret  difafibdion,  propofed  that 
he  (hould  dethrone  the  tyrant  Richard ;  and  if  averfe  to 
the  cares  and  difquietof  a  crown,  beftowk  on  the  princefs 
Elizabeth,  or  reinftate  the  royal  lineage  of  Lancafter. 
Buckingham  replied,  that  at  Gloucefter,  when  informed 
of  the  njurjer  of  the  princes,  (a  murder  not  then  perpe- 
trated,) he  ferfook  the  court  with  deteftation  and  horror  5 
and  ruminating  during  his  journey  on  the  deftradkm  of 
the  tyrant,  tecoile&ed  for  the  firft  time  that  bimfelf,  the 
descendant  and  reprefentativc  of  John  of  Gaunt,  pofiefled 
an  indubitable  title  to  the  crown*  An  interview  with 
Margaret  countefs  of  Richmond,  deftroyed  thefe  vilions, 
by  reminding  him  that  they  were  fprung  from  two  bro- 
thers, dukes  of  Somerfet,  and  lineal  defendants  of  John 
of  Gaunt j  but  that  as  her  father  was  the  elder  brother,  her 
Ion's  was  therefore  the  preferable  title.  But  he  could  not 
be  ignorant  that  the  Beaufbrts,  dukes  of  Somerfet,  though 
defended  from  John  of  Gaunt,  were  the  produce  of  an 
adulterous  conne&ion  with  Catherine  Swineford ;  and 
when  legitimated  by  parliament,  were  excluded  expre&ly 
from  fucceflion  to  the  crown.  He  mud  have  remem- 
bered his  own  defcent  from  Anne,  daughter  and  hlireis 
of  Thomas  of  Woodftock,  fon  of  Edward  III.,  and  younger 
brother  of  Edmond  of  Langley  and  John  of  Gaunt, 
progenitors  of  the  York  and  Lancaftrian  families ;  and  re- 
colle&ed  (for  he  bore  the  arms  of  Thomas  of  Woodftock) 
that  fuch  defcent  afforded  a  title  inferior  only  to  Richard's, 

4*  Sfe  More,  and  Hall  and  Grafton's  continuation  of  this  curious 
•on vei fation  5  the  particulars  of  which,  as  they  were  derived  from 
Morton  himfclf,  ferve  to  elucidate  much  of  the  obfeurity  attending 
Richard's  asceffion. 

and 
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and  fuperior  to  any  pretentions  of  his  or  Richmond's,  at 
the  fpurious  defcendants  of  John  of  Gaunt  +3.  The  fafk 
is,  that  Richmond  never  avowed  his  pretentions,  till  the 
field  of  Bofworth  decided  his  right.  Individually  his 
power  was  unequal  to  a  conteft  with  Buckingham,  whofe 
Lancaftrian  title,  however  defe&ive,  was  fufficient  to  con- 
ciliate the  Lancaftrian  intereft ;  and  whofe  ambition,  had 
his  rebellion  profpered,  would  have  induced  him  affuredly 
to  retain  and  wear,  not  to  refign  to  Richmond,  the  crown 
he  had  conquered >  and  to  fortify  his  doubtful  title,  by 
an  union  with  the  Yorkifts,  the  intermarriage  of  his  fon 
with  die  princefs  Elizabeth.  Whatever  were  the  fecret 
motives  of  Morton  and  others,  bis  propinquity  to  the 
ctowb,  and  the  probable  iflue  of  his  conduit  if  fuccefsful, 
indicates  an  ambition  afpiring  to  royalty,  and  productive 
of  rebellions,  in  which  repentance  had  no  (hare.  The 
murder  therefore  of  the  young  princes  is  not  authenti- 
cated by  his  revolt,  fince  we  cannot  conclude  from  his 
conducl,  that  his  motive  was  to  avenge  their  death.  On 
the  contrary,  a  report  propagated  on  the  eve  of  a  general 
infurre&ion,  excites  a  fufpicion  that  it  was  devifed  to 
render  the  infurne&ion  popular,  to  juftrfy  the  propofed 
degradation  of  Richard,  and  the  transference  of  the  crown 
to  a  different  family. 

But  the  report  is  continued  by  contemporary  evidence, 
that  of  the  chief  partifans  of  York  \  who,  perfuaded  of  the 
murder,  concurred  with  the  Lancaftrians  in  fupporting 
Richmond,  and  promoting  the  union  of  the  rival  rofes  A\ 
The  argument  is  fpecious,  not  fatisfa&ory  ;  for  thofc 
enumerated  as  the  principal  Yorkifts,  were  either  Lan- 
caftrians, or  connected  by  birth  or  affinity  with  Bucking, 

4%  Sandford's  Geneal.  Hift.    Dugdale's  Baronage. 

44-  Hume's  Hift.  vol.iii.  p.  456.  A  ftrong  proof  of  Hume's  in- 
attention to  the  m'muti*  of  hiftory  is,  that  thofe  whom  he  enumerates 
as  the  principal  Yorkifts  were  all  Lancastrians,  the  Stanleys  ex* 
cepted. 

ham 
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ham  and  Richmond.  The  Courtneys  were  Lancaftrians, 
and  ftedfaft  adherents  of  Henry  VI.  the  earl  of  Devon 
was  enriched  by  the  forfeiture  of  the  duke  of  York ;  his 
fon  was  attainted  by  Edward,  and  afterwards  flain,  fight- 
ing for  the  Lancaftrians,  at  the  battle  of  Tewkibury j  and 
his  family  fupported  the  infurreftion  of  Buckingham. 
The  Talbots  were  Lancaftrians,  and  obtained  their  (hare 
in  the  rich  confiscations  of  the  duke  of  York  j  the  earl  of 
Shrewsbury  and  Chriftopher  his  brother  fell  at  North- 
ampton j  and  fir  Gilbert  Talbot,  a  furviving  brother, 
brought  a  large  acccflion  of  (Irength  to  the  ftandard  of 
Richmond.  The  Stanleys  were  properly  Yorkifts ;  but 
lord  Stanley's  marriage  with  Richmond's  mother,  which 
rendered  his  fidelity  fufpicious,  occafioned  his  fubfequent 
defe&ion  from  Richard.  The  Blounts  were  Yorkifts  ; 
but  lord  Mountjoy  and  fir  James  4S  his  brother,  were  con- 
uefted  both  with  Buckingham  and  Richmond;  their 
mother  was  the  dowager  duchefs  of  Buckingham ;  Henry 
Stafford  their  uterine  brother  was  the  countefs  of  Rich- 
mond's fecond  hufband ;  and  the  execution  of  Bucking- 
ham their  nephew,  attached  them  neceffarily  to  Rich* 
mond's  intereft.  If  the  Berkleys  were  Yorkifts,  we 
difcover  in  their  acceffion  to  Buckingham's  confpiracy, 
their  difiatisfa&ion  at  the  recent  elevation  of  the  Howards, 
defcended  with  them  from  the  daughters  of  Thomas  firft 
duke  of  Norfolk,  and  earl  marOial  of  England ;  but  as 
their  mother  was  the  eldeft  daughter,  the  revival  of  thefe 
honours  in  the  Howard  family  was  probably  re  fen  ted  as 
injurious  to  theirs  4\    Bourchier's  and  Hungerford's 

fathers 

4?  Who  betmyed  the  eaftle  of  Hams  to  Richmond. 

*6  1  he  title  of  Norfolk  had  been  b* flowed  before-hand  by  Edward 
en  his  fecond  Ton  Richard  duke  of  Yoik,  whom  he  betrothed  and  in* 
tended  to  marry  to  the  infant  daughter  and  heirefs  of  Mowbrey,  the 
Uii  duke.  It  wa.s  fuggelted,  I  find,  by  a  learned  prelate,  in  his  cor- 
jefpondence  with  the  late  Dr.  Heniy,  that  Kichaid  would  not  baft 
c  fit  red,  nor  would  Howard  have  accepted,  the  title,  unlefs  it  was 
vacant  j  and  as  there  was  no  forfeiture,  there  if  realbn  to  presume  that 
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fathers  were  Lancaft  rians ;  Willoughby,  Cheney,  Daw- 
beny,  Arundel,  and  others,  were  either  foldiers  of  defpe- 
rate  fortune,  or  private  gentlemen  whofe  political  con- 
nexions no  refearches  can  now  difcover.  Sir  Thomas  St. 
Leger  is  marked  as  a  partifan  of  the  houfe  of  York,  on 
account  of  his  marriage  with  the  duchefs  of  Exeter, 
Richard's  filler ;  but  the  duchefs  died  in  the  former 
reign;  and  as  her  firft  huiband  was  a  devoted  Lan- 
caftrian,  we  have  no  aflurance  that  the  fecond  was  a 
Yorkift.  The  confpiracy  for  which  he  fuffered  was  con- 
certed to  refcue  and  reftore  the  princes,  and  its  formation 
preceded  the  report  of  their  death  *7.  Thofe  partifans, 
whofe  defertion  of  Richard  can  be  rendered  a  preemp- 
tive atteftation  of  the  murder,  are  therefore  reduced  to 
the  Grays  and  Woodvilles,  the  queen's  relations  5  and  as 
thefe  were  originally  Lancaftrian  families,  I  cannot  dif- 
cover that  Richmond's  acceffion  was  effe&ed,  as  hiftorian* 
have  imagined,  by  a  previous  coalition  with  the  principal 
Yorkifts*8. 

The  queen's  friends,  whofe  attachment  to  the  houfe  of 
York  depended  folely  on  their  alliance  with  Edward,  pro- 
jected, for  the  reftitution  of  his  children,  thofe  infur- 
re&ions  to  which  Buckingham,  Morton,  and  the  Lan- 
caftrians  acceded.  The  report  of  the  murder  diflblving 
their  recent  connexion  with  the  Yorkifts,  renewed  their 
former  attachment  to  Lancafter $  and  I  muft  conclude 

the  title  was  vacated  by  the  duke  of  York's  death.  The  argument  it 
the  left  conclufiVe,  as  Howard's  creation  took  place  on  the  28th  June 
14.83,  when  the  duke  of  York  was  certainly  not  undcrftood  to  be  dead'. 
The  interefts  of  a  boy  might  have  been  disregarded,  or  the  revival  of 
the  title  in  his  perfon  con  fid  ere  d  as  irregular,  injurious  to  the  claims  of 
the  Howards,  defcendants  of  the  firft  duke.  But  the  duke  of  York, 
as  far  as  hiftory  can  afcertain,  was  certainly  alive  on  the  8th  of  Sep* 
tember  following. 

47  Sec  Dugdalc's  Baronage,  under  the  names  of  the  refpe&ive  fami- 
lies enumerated  in  the  text. 

4*  In  the  hiftorians  of  the  period  there  is  no  trace  of  fuch  a  previous 
union  of  the  Lancaftriant  and  Yorkifts. 

that 
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that  they  a&ed  on  a  firm  perfuafion  and  belief  of  the  fa&, 
when  they  transferred  their  intereft  gratuitously  to  Rick* 
mond,  concurred  in  bis  marriage  with  the  princefs 
Elizabeth  and  for  bis  benefit  perfifted  in  thofe  infer* 
reftions,  that  were  firft  concerted  to  refcne  Edward  V. 
from  prifon.   Their  evidence  refolves  however  into  mere 
opinion,  their  belief  of  a  dark  and  fecret  tranfa£tkm,  to 
the  truth  of  which  they  had  no  certain  aecefs :  it  is  di- 
miniflied  by  the  frequent  fluOuotiofiB,  and  deftroyed  by 
the  apparent  contradiction,  of  tbfcir  fub£rquent  condnfb 
The  queen,  on  afliirance  of  fafety,  ferfook  the  fan&uary, 
and  reforted  with  her  daughter  to  Richard's  court :  his 
propofals  for  marriage  proved  fo  acceptable  to  the  princefs 
Elizabeth,  that  (he  feems  to  have  languUhcd  with  impa- 
tience for  the  nuptials  49 ;  and  the  marquis  of  Dorfet  en* 
deavoured,  by  the  queen  his  mother's  dire&ions,  to  efcape 
from  Richmond,  by  whom  he  was  intercepted,  and 
during  the  fubfequent  invafion,  detained  prifoner  at  Paris. 
Either  their  former  perfuafion  was  much  altered,  or  the 
mother  had  forgotten  or  pardoned  the  murderer  of  her 
ions,  and  the  daughter  was  defirous  of  embracing  a  huf- 
band,  polluted  with  the  recent  blood  of  her  brother** 
Adopting  their  condu£k  as  the  rule  of  evidence,  we  muft 
conclude  from  Buckingham's  infurrcdion,  when  their 
intereft  was  certainly  exerted  for  Richmond,  that  they 
were  a£tuated  then  by  the  report  of  the  murder,  and 
their  own  internal  convi&ion  of  its  truth ;  but  we  muft 
alfo  conclude  from  the  fame  rule,  that  Richard  was  after* 
wards  enabled  to  eftablifli  his  innocence,  to  convince  the 
queen  that  her  children  fujvived,  or  at  leaft  that  their 
death  was  cafual,  not  accelerated  by  his  interference.  If 
he  was  ferious  in  his  propofals  to  marry  Elizabeth,  bis 
intention  was  not  to  ftrengthen  his  title,  (her  illegitimacy 

4s  Buck  quotes  a  letter  of  hers  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  preferred  in 
the  earl  of  Arundel's  library,  and  cxprcflive  of  extreme  impatience  for 
the  marriage. 

precluded 
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precluded  that,)  but  to  fruftiate  an  hoftile  conne&ion 
with  Richmond. 

The  circumftances  now  afcertained  are,  the  exiftenoe 
of  the  princes  on  the  eighth  of  Sq>tember9  a  confpitacy 
for  their  reftoration,  to  which  Buckingham  and  the 
cipal  Lancaftrians  acceded,  a  report  of  their  murder*  and 
the  concurrence  and  temporary  resolution  of  their  kindred 
to  transfer  the  fucceffion  to  a  different  family.  Two 
contradictory  conclufions  are  deducibie :  i .  That  Richard, 
to  counteract  the  objeffc  of  an  alarming  confpiracy,  extin- 
guiflied  the  male  iffue  of  Edward  hi*  brother :  1.  That 
the  report  of  the  murder,  originating  with  Buckingham 
and  Morton  and  the  chief  Lancaftrians,  was  Calculated  to 
deceive,  -to  conciliate  the  infurgents  to  their  private  mea- 
fures;  and  that  it  Afterwards  pafled  uncontradicted  by 
Richard,  as  the  probable  means  of  uniting  the  divided 
adherents  of  York.  Were  the  evidence  to  terminate 
here,  the  laft  conclufion  would  be  properly  rejected ;  the 
difappearance  of  the  princes,  fucceeded  by  a  report  and 
belief  of  their  murder,  would  conftitute  a  fatisfa&ory 
proof  that  their  death  was  violent.  But  the  evidence  ex- 
tends to  a  fubfequent  period  ;  and  as  the  re-appearance 
of  one  of  the  princes  would  render  the  murder  of  his 
brother  extremely  improbable,  the  conclufion  muft,  be 
fufpended  till  we  afcertain  the  chara&er  of  him  who, 
perfonating  the  duke  of  York,  has  in  hiftory  been  hitherto 
denominated  Perkin  Warbeck. 

IV.  It  is  lingular,  and  perhaps  peculiar  to  Henry's  for* 
tune,  that  his  fuccefs  was  promoted,  and  his  acquifition  of 
the  crown  effe&ed,  by  a  perfuafion  of  the  death  or  mur- 
der of  the  young  princes ;  and  that  his  reign  was  dif- 
quieted  afterwards,  by  the  prevailing  opinion  of  their 
having  either  efcaped  the  cruelty,  or  furvived  by  the  cle- 
mency, of  their  unfortunate* uncle.  Cardinal  Bourchier 
expreffed  his  apprthenfion  of  the  queen**  intention  to 

xemove 
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remove  the  youngeft  beyond  the  realm}  and  early  if! 
Richard's  reign  a  confpiracy  for  conveying  them  both 
abroad  was  detected  and  punifhed  *°.  Another  defign  for 
the  efcape  of  one  of  their  fillers,  in  difguife,  from  fane- 
tuary,  was  difcovered  during  the  progrefs  to  York 51 ;  and 
fcarccly  was  Henry  eftablifhed  on  his  throne,  when  a. 
report  was  diffufed,  and  generally  credited,  that  the  fons 
of  Edward  IV.  had  .been  conveyed  fecretly  away,  and 
were  dill  alive,  akfcealed  by  their  obfeurity  in  fome 
diftant  region  **.    Whether  the  rumour  was  coeval  with 
Henrys  reign,  or  propagated  that  Lambert  Simnel  might 
perfoliate  the  duke  of  York,  the  character  afliimed  by 
that  juvenile  impoftor  was  determined  by  a  fubfequent 
report  of  Warwick's  murder,  not,  as  hiftorians  have  mis- 
conceived, of  his  efcape  from  the  Tower.   Surmifes  of 
fecret  violence  to  (late  prifoners,  were  not  peculiar  to  Ri- 
chard's reign  -,  and  but  for  Lambert's  impofture,  that  ren- 
dered the  public  exhibition  of  Warwick  neceffary,  his 
death  or  exiftence  might  have  remained  as  myfterious  at 
prefent  as  that  of  his  unfortunate  coufins,  concerning 
whom  reports  are  fo  various,  and  whofe  fate  hiftorians 
are  fo  folicitous  to  difcover  53. 

Ou 

s°  More.  Stowe,  Ric.  III.  5«  Chron.  Croyl. 

1*  «  The  deaths  and  final  fortunes  of  the  two  young  princes  have 
"  nevertheleft  fo  far  come  in  question,  that  fome  remained  Jong  in 
"  doubt  whether  they  were  in  Richard's  days  deftroyed  or  no.**  More. 
"  —In  vulgus  fama  valeret,  filios  Edwardi  regis,  aliquo  terrarum 
44  fecreto  migrafle,  atque  ibi  fuperftites  eflc."  Pol.  Virg.  p.  5(9.— 
(r  Neither  wanted  there  even  at  this  time"  (Henry's  accemon)  "  fecret 
44  rumours  and  whifpering*,  which  afterwards  gathered  (Irength, 
44  and  turned  to  great  trouble,  that  the  two  young  (bns  of  king  Ed-, 
44  ward  IV.  or  one  of  them,  (which  were  faid  to  be  deftroyed  in  the 
44  Tower,)  were  not  indeed  murdered,  but  were  conveyed  fecretly 
44  away,  and  were  yet  living.— And  all  this  time  it  was  ftill  whifpered 
44  every  where  that  at  lead  one  of  the  children  was  living.**  Bacon, 
p.  4..    See  Hall. 

51  "  Fama  valeret  Edward  urn  Varvici  comttem,  vel  necatum,  vel 
41  brevi  necandum.  Haud  ita  rnulto  poft,  fama  paflim  diflftpavit  in 
44  carcere  interiue."  PoK  Virg.  p.  69.—  This  material  fa&t  perverted 
by  Hall  and  Grafton,  from  their  tendtroels  to  Henry,  ha*  (trangdy 

efcaped 
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On  the  appearance  of  Lambert,  when  the  earl  of  Lin- 
coln departed  to  folicit  afliftance  from  the  duchefs  of 
Burgundy,  Henry,  after  much  deliberation  in  council, 
feized  the  queen-dowager's  perfon,  confiscated  her  eftatcs, 
and  confined  her  for  life  in  a  folitary  cloifter.    The  pre- 
text was,  her  having  departed  from  fan&uary,  and  en- 
trufted  her  daughter  to  Richard's  care ;  a  falfe  pretext, 
adopted  obvioufly  to  conceal  a  more  fecret,  and  in  Henry's 
eyes  a  more  criminal,  tranfa£tton.   Either  £he  connived 
with  Lincoln  in  Lambert's  impofture,  or  pofleffed  fome 
dangerous  political  fecret,  dangerous  to  the  future  ftabU 
lity  of  Henry's  government ;  and  when  the  preceding 
report  of  her  fon's  efcape  is  combined  with  the  fubfequent 
appearance  of  Warbeck,  that  (he  was  imprifoned  in  con- 
fluence of  fuch  a  report;  eftranged  from  all  correfpond- 
ence  with  the  world,  to  prevent  her  teftimony  in  the 
event  of  her  fon's  exiftence  from  tranfpiring  j  ftript  of  her 
wealth,  to  intercept  any  fecret  refources  from  him ;  is  a 
conclufion  more  probable  than  this,  that,  convinced  of 
the  death  of  her  fons,  yet  dhTatisfied  with  Henry,  (he  en- 
gaged in  a  confpiracy,  and  promoted  an  impofture,  for  the 
purpofe  of  transferring  the  crown  from  the  queen  her 
daughter,  and  prince  Arthur  her  grandfon,  to  Lincoln,' 
Richard's  nephew,  formerly  declared  his  prefumptive 
heir.    Let  hiftorians,  who  afcribe  fuch  condu£t  to  habi- 
tual intrigue  and  the  defire  of  power,  beware  of  indulging 
in  wanton  conje&ures.    If  (he  had  no  fon  to  fucceed  to 
the  throne,  (he  had  no  power  to  expert  from  the  pro- 
motion of  Richard's  heir,  or  Warwick,  CIarence'6  ifiue, 
not  lefs  hateful  to  her  than  Lincoln.   The  report  then 

•leaped  the  notice  of  our  recent  hiftorians,  who  have  all  fuppofed  the 
impofture  founded  on  the  report  of  Warwick's  efcape  $  fuch  impofture 
was  superfluous  if  the  efcape  was  true,  and  liable  to  immediate 
detection  if  his  perfon  remained  in  Henry's  cuftody.  We  fee  that 
Henry  was  defamed  in  much  the  fame  manner  as  Richard  ;  but  who 
will  p  flu  re  me  that,  had  Warwick  never  been  exhibited,  his  execution 
would  have  been  public,  or  that  bis  murder  would  not  have  been  at- 
tributed to  Richard  f 

Vol.  XII.  F  f  that 
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that  occafiofied  her  imprifonment,  demonftrates  the  pro* 
bability,  as  it  difclofes  Henry's  apprehenfions,""  that  one  at 
Jfeaft  of  her  fons  exifted;  and  as  it  was  preceded  bj 
repeated  attempts  for  their  refctte,  it  is  to  be  verified  or 
refuted  by  an  invcftigation  of  Parkin  Warbeck's  preten- 
fions  and  chara&er. 

Hiftorical  notices  concerning  this  perfonagc,  are  flight 
and  unfatisfa&ory,  tranfmitted  either  by  Henry,  or  by 
writers  who  difcover  a  rancorous  prejudice  againft  his 
rival-.  Warbeck's  firft  appearance  was  in  Ireland,  whence 
he  was  invited  by  ambafladors  to  France ;  and  on  the 
peace  of  Eftaples,  he  repaired  to  Flanders,  claimed,  it  is 
faid,  and  obtained  the  prote&ion  of  the  duchefs  of  Bur- 
gundy, was  received  as  her  nephew  the  duke  of  York,  the 
defcendant  of  Edward  IV.  her  brother.  The  impofture 
originated,  as  is  generally  aflertcd,  in  her  inveterate  hatred 
of  the  Lancaftrian  party ;  for  the  depreffion  of  which,  (he 
circulated  rumours  of  her  nephew's  efcape  from  the  ty- 
ranny of  Richard  her  brother;  and  after  a  fearch  for 
years,  difcovered  a  youth  of  obfeure  birth,  qualified  to 
perforate  the  youngeft  of  the  princes,  of  the  fame  age, 
handfome  and  elegant  in  his  perfon  and  appearance,  with 
a  crafty  head  and  bewitching  addrefs,  fo  fubtle  and  cun- 
ning, that  it  was  impofllble  in  eonverfation  to  dcte£t  hit 
falfekood  ;  fuch  a  wanderer,  that  it  was  difficult  to  trace 
his  origin,  or  difcover  his  adventures ;  an  expert  linguift, 
to  whom  the  Englifh  was  familiar  as  his  vernacular  lan- 
guage ;  a  Jew  by  birth,  yet  fo  firnilar  in  every  feature  to 
him  whom  he  perfonated,  that  the  refembiance  could 
only  be  folved  by  the  fappofition  of  his  being  an  illegiti* 
mate  defcendant  from  the  fame  father.  This  mercuriatf 
the  duchefs  fecretly  retained  at  court,  inftru&ed  him  in 
her  cabinet  to  aflume  the  demeanor  and  ftate  of  a  prince, 
without  departing  from  a  modeft  fenfe  of  his  own  mif- 
fortunes  ;  informed  him  of  every  circumftance  relative  to 
the  character  he  was  intended  to  pcrfonate ;  defcribed 
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minutely  the  perfons  and  features  of  the  king  and  queen 
his  pretended  parents,  their  fon  prince  Edward,  their  five 
daughters,  and  thofe  who  had  formerly  attended  the  duke 
of  York }  devifed  a  fmorth  and  likely  tale  of  his  brother's 
death,  and  his  own  efcapej  and  concluded  her  in- 
'  ftru&ions  by  teaching  him  how  to  evade,  when  interro- 
gated, fuch  captious  queftions  as  might  tend  to  dete&ioin 
When  properly  tutored,  and  infpired  by  the  duchefs  with 
unbounded  ambition,  he  wa6  fent  with  an  Englifli  lady  »«• 
to  Portugal,  and  afterwards  emerged  from  obfcurity  in 
.  Ireland,  aflumed  the  charader  of  the  duke  of  York,  and 
attra&ed  the  notice,  «nd  acquired  the  efteem  and  friend- 
fhip,  of  different  princes.  At  Paris,  an  hundred  Englifli 
gentlemen,  who  reforted  to  him,  were  convinced  of  his 
birth,  and  embraced  his  intereft;  his  behaviour  was 
princely,  and  fupported  uniformly  with  fuch  propriety, 
that  all  ranks,  perfuaded  of  his  title,  regarded  him  as 
Richard  duke  of  York :  the  counterfeit  was  praftifed  fo 
long,  that  it  became  habitual ;  it  deceived  himfelf ;  from  a 
liar,  he  became  a  believer,  and  was  almoft  converted  into 
the  identical  character  which  he  was  employed  to  ex- 
hibit Of  this  relation,  our  author  juftly  obferves,  that 
it  is  too  laboured  and  artificial  to  be  ftri£Uy  true ;  that 
particulars  extremely  improbable,  and  of  a  nature  too  fe- 
crct  for  the  hiftorian  to  difcover,  are  aflcrted  pofitively 
without  proof;  and  that  it  is  "  more  like  a  tale  con- 
'<  trived  to  folve  appearances,  than  like  genuine  hiftory, 
u  fupported  by  proper  evidence  *6.w 

Its  purport  is  to  difcredit  the  public  declarations  of  an 
aunt,  on  whofe  teftimony  the  exiftence  and  identity  of 
her  nephew  would  otherwife  be  eftabliihed ;  and  its  credit 
therefore  depends  on  the  character  and  probable  motives 

14  Lady  Brampton  5  yet  her  evidence  was  never  produced. 
55  Bacon,  p.  607.  Crtdunt JrmuJ  <pt*  frtgnt,  had  belonged,  I  thought, 
in  religious  impoftora. 
J*  Supra,  cd,  i.  fed.  a« 
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of  the  duchcfs  of  Burgundy,  whether  her  character  cM 
warrant  the  imputation,  and  whit  motives  could  fugged 
the  contrivance  of  fo  vile  an  impofture.  Margaret  was 
the  fitter  of  Richard,  the  widow  of  Charles  the  Hardy, 
the  tutelage  of  whofe  grandchildren,  the  Flemings,  ever 
jealous  of  their  liberties,  transferred,  on  the  death  of  his 
daughter,  (the  offspring  of  a  former  marriage,)  front 
Maximilian  their  father,  to  Margaret's  care.  Her  exe- 
cution of  this  maternal  trull,  as  defcribed  by  an  hiftorian 
partial  to  Henry,  will  explain  her  chara&er.  "  Hot 
"  liberos  materno  amplexa  amore,  mira  charitate,  nutrie- 
«  bat,  accipiebat,  jbvebat,  ftudiofc;  que  rebus  domefticis 
u  operam  tribuebat,  quae  ejufmodi  officiis  magnam  apud 
"  Flandres  fibi  au&oritatcm  compararet  Such  affec- 
tionate and  prudent  conduft  indicates  thofe  mild  and 
beneficent  virtues,  that  conciliated  the  efteem  and  refpe£fc 
of  the  untra&able  Flemings,  not  that  character  addfcied 
to  intrigue  and  prone  to  mifchief,  which  might  be  fu£» 
pe£ted  of  dangerous  and  dark  machinations.  An  impu- 
tation fo  inconfiftent  with  her  general  cbarafter,  derives 
no  prefumgtion  from  her  former  conduS.  Lambert 
Simnel  flic  never  acknowledged,  nor  fupported  othcrwife 
than  by  furnifhing  Lincoln  her  nephew,  once  the  pre* 
fumptive  heir  of  the  Engliih  crown,  with  troops  to  render 
his  pretenfions  effectual.  Whatever  was  the  fecret  objeft 
of  that  infurredion,  the  impofture  was  certainly  con- 
certed without  her  participation  ;  her  afliftance  was  foli- 
cited  by  Lincoln  alone,  and  granted,  on  every  hypothcfis, 
to  fupport  a  nephew  sl,  not  Lambert,  a  boy  rcmoveable 
at  Lincoln's  pleafure.    But  on  Warbeck's  appearance* 

57  Polydorc  Virgil,  p.  570,  '  . 

Is  Either  Lincoln,  or  Richard  duke  of  York,  (Warwick  then  wit 
iuppofftl  to  be  murdered,)  bat  molt  probably  the  latter.  Lincoln, 
conne&ed  with  the  Plflntagencts  by  the  female  line,  found,  when  he 
employed  Lambert  to  perfoliate  Warwick,  that  he  could  nor  claim  in 
kit  own  perfon  j  and  the  pageant  could  have  been  removed  afterwards 
with  a  had  grace,  unlcfs  by  the  frptrior  right  tf  the  duke  oi  York. 
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when  Lincoln  had  perUhed,  and  Warwick's  life  was  at 
Henry's  difpofal,  there  was  no  prince  of  the  houfe  of 
York  whofe  acceffion  fuch  an  impofture  could  promote. 
Warbeck's  reward,  in  the  event  of  his  fuccefs,  was  the 
crown  of  England ;  and  on  the  fuppofition  of  his  im- 
pofture, Margaret,  for  the  purpofe  of  fupplanting  Henry, 
muft  have  fele&ed  a  vagabond  of  a  detelted  race;  to  per- 
forate the  heir,  and  maintain  the  honour,  of  her  illuftriout 
family,  to  acquire,  and  tranfmit  to  his  own  defendants, 
that  crown  which,*  in  her  opinion,  was  the  exclufive  pa- 
trimony of  the  houfe  of  York.  Whatever  were  her  pre- 
judices or  antipathy  to  Henry,  the  conduft  imputed  to 
her  involves  "  fuch  perverfenefs,  wickednefs,  and  malice, 
"  as  is  fcarcely  credible  5*  >"  more  than  that,  its  abfurdity 
would  have  defeated  her  own  intentions.  She  hated 
Henry,  becaufe  he  depreffed  her  family,  and  commu- 
nicated no  (hare  of  his  fplendor  or  power  to  her  niece, 
his  wife.  Therefore  (he  labours,  by  every  deteftable  arti- 
fice, to  transfer  the  crown  from  her  own  family,  from  her 
niece  the  defcendant  of  the  houfe  of  York,  to  the 
obfcure  fon  of  a  converted  Jew.  Conclufions  fo  pre- 
pofterous  muft  be  reje&ed,  and  Margaret's  acknowledg- 
ment received  as  evidence  of  an  unfufpicious  nature,  con* 
firming  the  preceding  report  of  her  nephew's  exiftence, 
gnd  attefting  his  identity  with  Perkiu  Warbeck. 

There  is  fome  difficulty,  perhaps,  on  the  difappearance  of  - 
the  duke  of  York  at  the  age  of  nine,  his  re-appearance  at 
manhood,  and  obfeurity  during  the  intermediate  period. 
The  difficulty  is  thus  obviated  :  He  was  either  conveyed 
from  the  Tower  by  the  intervention  of  fome  of  his 
mother's  friends,  or  committed  by  Richard  to  the  care  of 
Margaret,  to  be  educated  abroad,  in  a  manner  corre- 
(pondent  to  the  mediocrity  of  his  future  fortune.  On 
thefe  fuppofitions,  Margaret's  court  was  the  laft  place  to 
vhich  fait  could  have  fled  for  refuge  while  Richard  was 

59  Supra,  ch.  i.  fee.  l» 
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alive,  or  where  he  could  have  obtained  public  prote&ion 
when  Richard  was  dead.    Flanders  then  was  a  fcene  of 
diftra&ion ;  its  cities  had  revolted  againft  Maximilian  i 
the  inhabitants  were  dependent  on  England  for  a  lucrative 
commerce ;  and  had  Margaret  produced  her  nephew  in 
public,  no  protection  could  have  been  obtained  from  % 
feeble  government,  or  expe&ed  from  a  people  avcrfa 
to  every  altercation,  that  might  terminate  in  an  interrup- 
tion of  their  trade  with  England*  The  facility  with  which 
Henry,  by  a  (hort  fufpenfion  of  commerce,  procured  the 
expulfion  of  Warbeck  from  Flanders,  affords  a  fatisfa&ory 
reafon  for  his  obfeurity  during  his  early  youth,  if  en- 
traded  by  Richard  or  others  to  Margaret's  care.   If  con- 
veyed abroad,  as  his  manifefto  feems  to  infinuate,  by  his 
mother's  afliftance,  he  mult  have  effe&ed  his  efcape 
during  Richard's  life,  or  after  his  death  at  the  battle  of 
Bofworth,  when  Brackenbury  the  lieutenant  was  flain, 
and  before  Willoughby  with  the  unfortunate  Warwick 
had  arrived  at  the  Tower.   On  the  firft  fuppoGtion,  a 
boy,  entrufted  probably  to  fome  faithful  domeftic,  and  too 
young  to  be  propofed  as  a  popular  leader,  had  no  friendly 
potentate  to  receive  him  on  the  Continent.    Margaret  of 
Burgundy  might  have  reftored  him  to  Richard  her  brother ; 
the  courts  of  France  and  Brittany  were  preoccupied  by 
Richmond,*  who,  as  a  Lancaftrian,  was  hoflile  to  every 
male  of  the  houfe  of  York,  and  whofe  influence  was  fuch, 
that  he  detained  the  marquis  of  Dorfet  at  Paris  in  an 
honourable  cuftody*0.    Silence  and  concealment  were 
therefore  neceflary ;  but  if  on  the  other,  and  to  me  the 
more  probable,  fuppofition,  his  efcape  was  efleded  after 
his  uncle's  death,  and  during  the  flight  or  confulion  of 
thofe  officers  to  whom  the  Tower  was  entrufted,  conceal- 
ment and  filence  were  ftill  more  requiGte.   His  mother 
was  in  London,  and  muft  have  been  fenfible,  that  when 
H^nry,  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  affumed  the 

*>HalI,  p.a6, 
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down,  there  was  no  refource  but  immediate  flight,  no. 
protc&ion  but  profound  ohfeurity,  to  preferve  her  fon 
from  perpetual  confinement.  Afluredly,  had  Henry,  who 
disregarded  his  lifters  pretenfions,  fecured  his  perfon, 
Warwick's  portion  mud  have  been  his ;  and  as  they  were 
involved  in  the  fame  ignominious  death,  they  mud  have 
flared  for  life  in  the  fame  oblivious  gloom  of  a  dungeon. 
Whatever  was  the  fate  of  his  elder  brother,  whether  lie 
died  in  confinement,  or  efcaped  to  the  Continent,  I  will 
not  prefume  that  he  periled  by  Richard's  orders,  when  I 
find  the  exiftence  of  the  youngeft  attefted  by  the  common 
report  of  the  age,  the  public  unfufpicious  declarations  of 
his  aunt,  and  Henry's  feverity,  otherwife  unaccountable, 
to  the  queen  his  mother. 

It  was  incumbent  on  Henry,  if  defirous  to  vindicate 
his  own  title,  to  difcredit  the  duchefs  of  Burgundy's  evi- 
dence, and  to  afcertain  in  the  mod  unequivocal  manner, 
the  fuppofed  murder  of  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  pre- 
tended origin  of  Perkin  Warbeck.  Either  w6uld  have 
fufficcd  to  deteft  the  impofture  j  but  Warbeck's  identity 
with  the  duke  of  York  is,  by  a  ftrange  fatality,  beft 
authenticated  by  Henry's  narrative  of  the  obfeure  birth  of 
the  one,  and  his  meafures  to  difcover  the  murder  of  the 
other.  There  were  three  circumftances  in  Warbcck's 
hiftory,  for  which  a  particular  explanation  was  requifite, 
—a  vifible  and  ftrong  refemblance  of  the  duke  of  York,  a 
perfea  knowledge  of  the  Englifli  language,  and  a  plan 
proje&ed  by  a  foreign  youth,  for  dethroning  a  monarch, 
by  perfonating  a  prince  who  had  pcrUhed  in  his  childhood. 
But  of  thefc  the  narrative  adopted  by  hiftorians,  and  the 
confeffion  attributed  to  Warbeck,  contain  different  contra* 
di&ory  folutions* 

i.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  a  Flemifli  Jew,  recently 
converted  to  the  Chriftian  perfuafion,  refided  during  a 
feafon  in  London,  where  his  wife  was  delivered  of  a  fon, 
to  whom,  at  hit  baptttm,  the  king  condcfccndcd  to  aft  as 
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fponfor  Such  a  godfon  as  Perkin,  for  a  monarch  whofe 
name  was  Edward,  is  alone  ridiculous ;  but  the  tale  is  cal- 
calculated  to  explain  that  rcfemblance  which  could  not  be 
contefted,  by  the  furmife  of  a  previous  intrigue  between 
Edward  and  Warbeck's  mother.  The  talc,  if  true,  was 
fufceptible  of  proof \  and  as  Henry's  title  to  the  crown 
was  in  queftion,  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  eftablifh  the 
fa&  by  the  teftimony  of  thofe  who  had  either  witnefled 
Warbeck's  baptifm,  or  remembered  his  father  at  Edward's 
court.  But  the  name  of  his  pretended  father  is  uncer- 
tain;— Warbeck  according  to  hiftorical  narrative  ;  Ofbeck 
according  to  the  confeffion  afcribed  to  Perkin,  as  extorted  - 
from  him  j  a  confeffion  which  informs  us  that  his  birth- 
place was  Tourney,  but  contains  no  trace  of  a  Meffiah 
from  the  Jews  to  the  Engliih  nation. 

2.  He  was  removed  in  his  infancy  to  Toqrney,  as  a  re- 
Cdcncc  fufficient  for  the  acquifition  of  the  language*  might 
have  involved  Henry  in  the  difficulty  of  proving  his  birth 
and  early  education  in  England  6l.  But  his  knowledge  of 
Engliffi  was  confeffedly  perfeft,  acquired,  according  tQ 
Bacoife  in  Flanders,  by  frequenting  the  company  of  Eng- 
lifli  merchants ;  as  if  perfe&ion  were  attainable  in  any 
language  from  the  qafual  intercourfe  of  a  boy  with 
foreigners.  His  confeffion  is  more  explicit,  and  more 
contradi&ory.  He  was  born  at  Tourney,  from  which  his 
firft  excurfion  was  to  Antwerp,  whither  he  was  fent  to 
acquire  the  Flemifh,  his  native  language ;  afterwards  he 
lodged  at  a  fkinner's  adjoining  to  the  u  houfe  of  the  Eng- 
"  lifli  nation  *,"  and  at  laft  was  placed  by  his  friends  in  a 
merchant's  fervice  at  Middleburgh,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained from  Chriftmas  %o  Eafter,  for  the  exprefs  purpofe 
of  learning  the  language.  The  merchant's  name  was 
John  Strew  5  the  language  he  taught  was  undoubtedly 
JLngliQi:  yet  in  Ireland,  where  Warbeck  was  miftaken 
fox  a  Plantagenet,  the  inhabitants  conftrained  him,  againft 
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ids  inclination,  to  acquire  that  language.   Henry,  foil* 
citous  to  account  for  the  purity  of  his  accent,  infinuateo} 
that  his  knowledge  of  Englifh,  which  commenced  from 
Ids  vicinity  at  Antwerp  to  the  Englifh  fa&ory,  was  com- 
pleted  during  his  (lay  at  Middleburgh ;  yet  difiatisfied 
with  this  folution,  Henry  fends  him  at  laft  to  Ireland,  to 
be  in  ft  rutted  by  force  in  the  Englifh  language.  The  duke 
pf  York,  if  attended  after  his  efcapc  from  the  Tower  by 
an  Engliih  domeftic,  would  retain  the  purity,  and  culti- 
vate the  propriety,  of  his  vernacular  language  ;  but  that 
correct  pronunciation,  which  to  him  was  natural,  could 
be  communicated  to  Warbeck,  neither  by  an  intercourfe 
abroad  with  the  Englifh,  nor  by  a  ihort  and  precarious 
refidence  among  the  Irifh  *J.  His  pretenfions,  announced 
on  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  mull  have  been  authenticated  by 
a  previous  acquaintance  with  the  language  ;  an  acquaint- 
ance unaccountable,  unlefs  on  the  fuppofition  of  his  being 
th«  identical  duke  of  York. 

3.  That  a  foreigner,  a  youth  of  obfeure  birth,  fhould 
devife  or  execute  fuch  an  impofture,  aflume  the  name, 
and  fupport  the  character  of  a  prince,  whofe  perfon  was 
unknown  to  him,  indulge  the  prepofterous  ambition  of 
fupplanting  a  powerful  and  vigilant  monarch,  and  in  the 
fhara&erof  their  native  prince,  of  ufurping  the  throne  of 
3  nattpn,  to  which  he  was  an  abfolute  ftranger,  were  con- 
tradictions which  Henry  was  obliged  to  reconcile,  by 
afcribing  the  impofture  to  Margaret's  fecret  inftigatioa 
and  contrivance.  She  difcovered  in  Warbeck  a  refem- 
blance  of  her  nephew,  tutored  him  to  perfonate  that 
prince,  and,  tp  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  his  future 

fi  It  it  eafy  to  eftmatethepoflibiliry  of  thefaA;  the  acquifition  of 
languages  it  now  facilitated  by  grammar!  and  dictionaries.  Let  ua 
cbnfider  then  within  what  determinate  number  of  yeart  we  ourfelret, 
refiding  in  England,  could  acquire  the  Dutch  or  Flemilh  in  perfection  $ 
and  if  m  thecourfeof  a  life,  neither  ftudy,  nor  the  converfeof  natives, 
could  acco'mpliih  that,  let  us  again  confider  what  refidence  abroad 
would  be  lieceflary,  and  we  will  difcover  the  impoflibility  of  Perkin'a 
acquiring  Engliih  abroad  or  ia  Ireland* 
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chara&er,  ftored  his  mind  with  inftru&ions  and  anecdotes 
concerning  his  family.    Such  a  character,  with  the  beft 
inftru&ions,  was  furely  an  arduous  attempt  for  a  f<^ 
reigner.    In  the  character  of  princes  numerous  impoftor* 
have  deceived  the  world,  but  hiilory  furnilhes  no  exam* 
pie  cf  an  impoftor  perfonating  a  foreign  prince,  to  impofc 
himfelf  as  a  native  on  a  foreign  nation.    The  name  of 
the  unfotunate  Warwick  was  adopted  twice,  but  by 
EngliQi  impoftures.   Iri  the  next  century  the  falfe  Demo 
trius,  whjfe  hiftory  has  fome  refernblance  to  Warbeck's, 
obtained  for  a  ftiort  period  the  Ruffian  empire  ;  but  De- 
metrius, whatever  was  his  birth,  was  a.  native  of  the 
country  he  afpired  to  govern  64  j  and  in  our  own  memory, 
Pugalfcheff  and  others,  who  fuccefiively  affumed  the 
name  of  their  murdered  fovereign,  were  Ruffians,  whofe 
language,  and  manners  coincided  with  the  charafter  they 
endeavoured  to  pcrfonate.    Such  a  refidencc  abroad,  as 
might  vitiate  the  pronunciation^  and  alter  the  manners,  of 
the  duke  of  York,  would  certainly  facilitate  the  attempt 
to  fupport  his  character  ;  but  as  Warbeck's  pronunciation 
was  confeffedly  perfeft,  and  his  behaviour  confident,  we 
may  eftimate,  with  fufficient  precifion,  the  obftmctions 
to  be  furmounted  by  a  foreign  impoftor.    Suppofe  then 
that  the  tragedy  of  Richard  the  Third  were  exhibited  at 
Paris,  and  a  French  youth,  inftru&ed  by  an  EngliQi  a£tor 
to  perform  the  part  of  the  duke  of  York ;  his  erroneous 
pronunciation  and  defe&ive  utterance,  the  repugnance  of 
his  a&iori  and  manners  to  thofe  peculiar  to  the  Englrih 
nation,  his  inability  to  preferve  or  attain  to  propriety  for 
a  fingle  fcene,  would  convince  us  that  Warbeck,  % 
foreigner,  could  not  poflibly  be  capacitated  by  Margaret's 

a  6*  Demetrius  is  treated  uniformly  as  an  impoflor  by  Ruffian  hifto* 
rians  j  but  foreigners,  lefs  prejudiced,  are  apt  to  recognife  bis  title  on 
the  authority  of  a  mother's  public  acknowledgment,  never  publicly 
difowned  or  retraced.  He  was  fuppofed  to  have  betn  murdered  io 
bit  infancy,  but  reappeared,  attefting  his  efcape,  at  the  age  of  maa* 
bopd.^Vide  Cox  s  Travels, 

inftru&ions, 
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iaftru&ions,  for  the  performance  of  the  fame  chara&er, 
with  unexampled  conliftency,  during  his  life.  .  But  Mar* 
garet  was  herfelf  incapable  of  informing  this  a£tor;  her 
marriage  and  departure  from  England  preceded  the  birth 
of  the  duke  of  York,  nor  could  (he  difcover  his  refemblance 
ill  Perkin,  defcribe  his  chara&er,  the  features  and  appear* 
ance  of  his  brothers  and  fitters,  (none  of  whom  ihe  had 
ever  beheld,)  norinftruft  her  pupil  in  the  daily  incidents, 
the  companions  and  purfuits  of  his  juvenile  years,  at  a 
court  in  which,  after  her  marriage,  (he  had  never  re- 
fided65.    The  hiftqrical  narrative  is  therefore  falfe;  but 
the  confeffion  publifhed  as  Warbeck's  difclaims  it  in  a 
manner  that  exculpates  Margaret  and  discredits  itfelk 
It  was  in  Ireland,  according  to  the  confeffion,  when 
Warbeck  appeared  at  Cork  drefled  in  fome  (ilk  clothes  of 
his  matter,  that  he  was  firft  miftaken  for  a  Plantagenet, 
the  fon  of  Clarence ;  and  when  he  denied  it  on  oath, 
"Water  formerly  the  mayor,  and  Poytron  an  Englifliman, 
repaired  to  him  privately,  maintained  that  the  was  a  na- 
tural fon  of  the  late  king  Richard,  aflured  him  of  adequate 
prote&ion  and  fuccour,  and  advife  him  to  aflume  that 
character  without  being  intimidated  by  Henry's  power. 
u  And  fo,w  fays  the  confeffion,  u  againft  my  will  they 
forced  me  to  learn  Englifli,  and  taught  me  what  I 
"  fliould  do  and  fay;  and  after  this  they  called  me  duke 
«  of  York,  fecond  fon  of  king  Edward  IV.  becaufe  king 
'<  Richard's  baftard  fon  was  in  the  hands  of  the  king  of 
**  England.9'   Thus  the  impofture,  concerted  in  Flanders, 
with  fuch  artful  preparation,  by  the  duchefs  of  Burgundy, 
disappears  from  the  canvas,  and  the  whole  refolves  into 
*n  idle  tale  of  a  fervant  miftaken  by  the  Irifli  for  a  prince, 
(not  from  perfonal  refemblance,  but  becaufe  he  was 

6*  His  information  has  alb  been  attributed  to  Trion,  formerly 
Henry's  French  fecrctary,  feduced  from  bis  fervice,  and  difpatched 
With  Lucas  to  Warbeck  in  Ireland  j  but  a  Frenchman  retained  for  a 

K'od  as  a  clerk  by  Henry ,  could  communicate  few  particulars,  and 
e  of  the  domtfrc  of  fecret  tranfa&iont  of  a  former  r*1jn. 
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drefled  in  his  mailer's  clothes,)  and  a  plan  for  dethroning 
the  king  of  England,  conftroded  on  fuch  a  miftake,  by 
the  mayor  of  Cork.  Such  abfurd  falfehood  detnonftrates 
that  the  confeffion  was  either  extorted  by  torture,  or  fa- 
bricated after  the  execution  of  Warbeck.  It  was  unknown 
to  Fabian  and  Polydore  Virgil,  both  contemporaries  "  j 
but  Hiftorians  of  a  fubfequent  period,  who  adopted  the 
narrative  of  the  latter,  with  fuch  deviations  as  their  pre- 
judice fuggefted,  have  fuperadded  to  thofe  indignities, 
and  to  that  di  (honourable  death  to  which  Warbeck  was 
cxpofed,  a  public  confeffion  of  his  birth  and  parentage, 
his  adventures  and  frauds,  read  aloud,  they  affbre  us,  firft 
when  he  was  fet  in  the  (locks  at  Chcapfide,  and  again 
before  his  execution  at  Tyburn.  That  the  confeffion  was 
Ji&itious,  is  certain  from  its  falfehood  ;  for  Warbeck 
landed  in  Ireland,  not  to  be  trained  to  impoflure,  but  to 
?<Tert  his  pretentions,  and  to  folicit  affiftance  from  the 
potent  earls  of  Kildare  and  Defmond  *7.   That  it  was  fa- 
bricated by  Henry,  is  more  than  probable ;  but  to  what 
(hall  we  attribute  his  fuppreffion  of  Margaret's  Owe  in 
the  impoflure  ?   Not  to  any  regard  for  Margaret,  whofe 
chara&er  Warham,  his  ambaffador  in  Flanders,  had  loaded 
publicly  with  reproach  aqd  abufe  6t.   Henry*  tp  render 

the 

46  Polydore  Virgil  was  fent  by  the  Pope  to  England  to  colleft  the 
'papal  tribute  about  the  year  1 500,  and  continued  there  till  the  ReT 
formation  commenced.  His  hiftory,  as  he  informs  us  in  a  dedication 
to  his  brother,  of  his  book  De  Inventoribus  Reruns,  was  begnn  in 
a  505  at  Henry's  requeft,  and  (mimed  in  twelve  years.  His  informa* 
tion  was  certainly  derived  from  Henry ;  and  with  refpeft  to  Warbeck's 
execution  in  14999  mud  lie  genuine  *  but  he  either  knew  not,  or  re- 
garded the  confelfion  as  fpuriout,  when  he  omits  it  in  his  account  of 
Warbeck's  being  fet  in  the  flocks,  and  afterwards  hanged  at  Tyburn  ; 
p.  608.— See  Fabian  alfo. 

67  His  letters  to  thefe  noblemen  were  fuppofed  to  hare  been  extant 
in  fir  James  Ware's  time.— Ware's  Annals  of  Ireland,  149a* 

69  "  Dr.  Warham,  in  the  latter  end  of  his  oration,  a  little  rebuked 
«*  the  lady  Margaret,  and  hither  on  the  thumbs,  faying,  that  Ac  now 
"  in  her  old  age,  and  within  few  years,  had  produced  and  brought 
"  foith  two  deteitible  .monfters,  that  is  to  fay,  Lambert  and  Perkin 
?'  Warbeck  $  and  being  conceived  of  thefe  great  babes,  Dot  in  eieht 

"or 
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the  impofture  probable,  had  circulated  a  ftory  which  he 
could  not  authenticate,  and  in  the  confeffion  which  he 
publiflied  durft  not  afiert.    The  accufation  of  Margaret 
would  have  rendered  a  proof  of  the  impofture  necefiary, 
and  might  have  provoked  her  to  publifh,  in  her  own  vin- 
dication, inconteftible  evidence  of  Warbeck's  identity  with 
the  duke  of  York.    The  repugnance  between  the  con- 
feflion and  the  hiftorical  narrative,  (both  of  which  origin- 
ated with  Henry,)  mud  be  afcribed  to  the  impoffibility  of 
fupporting  either;  and  we  mud  conclude  that  Henry  was 
unable,  either  to  afcettain  the  pretended  birth  of  his  rival, 
or  to  remove  the  improbability  of  a  foreigner,  a  youth  of 
ebfeure  condition,  afpiring  to  his  crown,  and  proje&ing 
to  dethrone  him,  by  afluming  the  charafter  of  a  prince 
deftroyed  in  his  early  youth,  whofe  name  was  almoft  for- 
gotten in  the  world.    His  fpies  were  certified,  it  is  laid, 
of  Warbeck's  parentage  by  "  many  honeft  perfons  in 
Tourney  ;,f  but  that  teftimony  might  have  been  ob- 
tained by  his  ambaflador  in  a  more  unexceptionable  and 
public  manner,  when  Warbeck  was  expelled  by  his  in- 
fluence from  Flanders.    That  teftimony  was  necefiary  to 
vindicate  his  title;  but  his  inability  to  produce  it  affures 
us,  that  he  had  made  no  real  difcovery  of  Warbeck's  ori- 
gin, to  difprove  his  identity  with  the  duke  of  York. 

Nor  is  their  identity  refuted  by  Henry's  pretended  dif- 
covery of  the  previous  murder  of  the  duke  of  York.  It 
is  juftly  obferved  69f  that  on  Henry's  acceflion,,whca 

•*  or  nine  months,  but  on  the  one  hundred  and  eightieth  month,  for 
*'  both  thefe  were  at  the  lead  fifteen  years  of  age  before  the  could  be 
«  brought-to-bed  of  them  j  and  when  they  were  newly  crept  out  of 
«  her  womb,  they  were  no  infants,  nor  fucking  children,  but  lufty 
"  younglings,  and  of  age  fufficient  to  bid  battle  to  kings/*  Grafton, 
p.  001. — The  hiftorian  obferves,  that  although  Margaret  was  vexed 
at  being  bit  attbt  thumbs,  Perkin  was  more  difconcerted  at  the  detection 
'of  his  fraud  in  Warham's  oration.  Thus  Henry  accufed  Margaret 
publicly  of  a  lhare  in  the  impofture,  and  afterwards  retraced  the  ac- 
cufation in  the  confeflion  which  he  fabricated.  Can  that  be  afcribed 
to  decorum  r 

*9  Hiftorical  Doubt*. 

Richard 
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Richard  and  his  numerous  adherents  were  attainted,  the 
paflions  of  the  people,  inflamed  and  agitated,  fhould  hare 
been  produ&ive  of  an  immediate  inveftigation  of  the 
murder.    No  inquiry  was  inilituted  however,  not  till 
Henry  (as  Bacon  informs  us)  imprifoned,  on  Warbeck's 
appearance,  Dighton  and  Tyrell,  the  furviving  aflaflins, 
and  obtaining  ample  confeffions  of  the  murder,  releafed 
the  one  "  who  fpake  bed  for  his  intereft,"  but  detained 
the  other,  whom  he  afterwards  beheaded  for  a  different 
crime.   The  purport,  according  to  Bacon,  of  thefe  con* 
'  feffions,  was  difcovered  only  by  public  report ;  for  Henry 
made  no  ufe  of  them  in  his  fubfequent  declarations.  Nor 
could  he,  for  the  confeflions  had  not  then  an  exiftence. 
Sir  James  Tyrell  at  that  time  enjoyed  his  confidence,  if 
not  his  eft eem.   He  had  obtained 'from  Henry  .the  com* 
mand  of  Guifhes  ;  and  after  Warbeck's  appearance  and 
reception  at  Paris,  was  appointed  one  of  the  commiflioners 
to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Eftaples  with  the  French70. 
He  was  not  imprifoned  till  ten  years  afterwards ;  when, 
on  Suffolk's  flight  in  1502,  he  was  accufed  of  treafon, 
attainted,  and  beheaded.    His  confeflion  mult  be  pod* 
poned  to  that  period 5  as  More  informs  us,  that,  "  when 
"  in  the  Tower  for  treafon  committed  againft  Henry,  he 
"  and  Dighton  confeffed  the  murder 7I."   Henry's  pre- 
vious meafures  to  afcertain  the  murder,  originated  there* 
fore  in  the  hiftorian's  invention  ;  and  as  TyrelTs  crime 
was  a  confederacy  with  Suffolk,  no-reliance  can  be  placed 
on  a  rumoured  confeflion,  never  publHhed,  but  calculated 
to  afperfe  the  chara&er,  and  vindicate  the  execution,  of 
a  foldier  the  vi&im  of  a  tyrant's  fufpicions.  Warbeck's 
pretentions  required  an  immediate  proof  of  the  murder.; 
but  no  difcovery  was  made,  nor  inquiry  inftituted,  till 

70  Hall,  p.  18.  55.   Rym.  Feed.  vol.  ail.  p.  +St. 

7*  Warbeck,  who  appeared  in  149*,  was  executed  in  1499*  ft* 
btan  mentions  fir  Jamet  Tyrell's  imprifonmcnt  and  execution  on 
Suffolk's  account  in  ijo*  j  not  a  word  of  his  confeflion  or  imprifoo- 
;  formerly, 

Warbcck'i 
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Waibeck's  death ;  when  a  confeifion,  certainly  fi&itiotu, 
was  fattened  on  a  perfon  already  condemned  for  a  dif- 
ferent crime. 

Admitting  then  that  .Henry  attempted  neither  to  dis- 
cover the  murder,  nor  to  eftablifli  the  pretended  obfeurity 
of  Warbeck's  origin,  that  his  competitor's  pretentions 
derive  additional  confirmation  from  his  failure,  there  was 
another  more  obvious  dete&ion  of  which  the  impofture 
was  fufceptible,  an  abfolute  criterion  to  determine  its 
truth.    Perfonal  identity  at  different  periods,  derives  its 
fole  proof  from  the  opinion  of  friends,  and  acknowledg- 
ments of  kindred  *,  and  Margaret's  atteftation  of  her 
nephew's  identity  might  have  been  counteracted,  if 
falfe,  by  the  more  authoritative  declarations  of  nearer 
relatives.    The  mother  mud  have  remembered  her  fon9 
and  the  fitters  their  brother,  whom  they  had  formerly  en- 
deavoured to  preferve  in  fanQuary,  and  the  loft  objeQ  of 
their  fond  regret,  no  lapfe  of  time  could  efface  from  their 
memory.   Manhood  might  expand,  but  it  could  not  ex- 
tirpate his  youthful  features  ;  or  if  thefe  were  altered,  a 
thoufand  incidents  (till  remained, — the  particulars  of  the 
night  in  which  they  took  refuge  in  fan&uary,  their 
diftreffes,  dangers,  and  mutual  endearments,  their  lad 
feparatioti  and  folemn  farewell,  the  recolle&ion  of  a  lif- 
ter's tears  and  a  mother's  blefling,  all  remained  to  deter- 
mine his  filial  and  fraternal  claims.    The  declarations  of 
the  queen-dowager,  of  the  queen,  or  of  her  filters,  would 
have  decided  his  chara&er;  and  their  denial  of  his  preten- 
tions would  have  difabufed  the  nation,  and  filenced  for 
ever  the  fceptical  voice  of  inquiry.    "  But  Warbeck 
if  never  was  confronted  with  them  :  they  were  never 
u  aflced,  Is  this  your  fon  ?   is  this  your  brother  *»  ?* 
Their  verdiA  admitted  of  no  appeal  \  but  they  might 
have  recognized  in  Warbeck,  the  youth  they  had  fondly  <• 
cherUhed  in  fan&uary,  and  the  emotions  of  nature  might 

7*  Hiftorical  Doubts,  p.  S5. 

have 
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have  disregarded  the  feeble  injundions  of  a  tyrant.  TiA 
was  an  obvious  mode  of  detection,  far  preferable  to  the 
reports  of  fpies,  or  a  fpurious  confeifion ;  but  the  proof 
which  Henry  withheld  or  avoided,  operates  decidedly  in 
WarbecVs  favour,  whofe  identity,  thus  eftabliflied  by  the 
direft  or  prefumptive  evidence  of  his  neareft  kindred,  is 
farther  attefted  by  his  father's  friends,  Stanley,  Fitzvalter, 
and  others,  who  finally  fealed  their  convi&ion  with  their 
blood*   Their  information,  it  is  true,  was  derivative,  not 
perfonal ;  yet  its  certainty  may  be  eilimated  by  the  con* 
vidion  it  excited,  fuch  as  expofed  their  lives  to  the  rigour, 
and  their  fortunes  to  the  rapacity,  of  a  jealous  tyrant. 
Their  teftimony  might  be  corroborated,  if  neceflary,  by 
that  of  different  contemporary  princes ;  nor  can  we  attri- 
bute to  a  tmooth  and  plaufible  tale  the  reception  Warbeck 
experienced  from  James  IV.  or  believe  that,  without  cre- 
dentials or  proofs  of  his  birth ;  he  obtained  the  cordial 
fupport  of  that  monarch,  and  a  princefs  his  near  relation 
in  marriage*   But  the  belief  and  declarations  of  friends 
and  kindred,  the  opinion  of  the  moil  refpedable  perfon- 
ages  that  diftinguifhed  the  period,  Henry's  inability  to 
difcover  the  murder,  or  dete&  the  impoilure,  conftitute 
fuch  evidence  as  can  only  be  impaired  or  confirmed  by 
thofe  probable,  or  oftenfible  motives,  with  which  Richard 
and  Henry  were  refpe&ively  a&uated.    Acquitted  of 
treafon,  usurpation,  and  treachery,  and  of  the  murders  for- 
merly  imputed  to  his  youth,  Richard's  chara&er  afiumes 
a  milder  hue,  and  his  fuppofed  cruelty  to  Edward's, 
feems  irreconcileable  with  his  tendernefs  to  Clarence's, 
iffue,  as  his  acceflion,  founded  on  the  incapacity  of  both, 
rendered  either  equally  formidable ;  and  the  attainder  of 
the  one  might  have  been  reverfed  as  eafily,  as  the  illegiti- 
macy of  the  other  had  been  declared  by  parliament.  No 
adequate  motive  could  ftimulate  to  a  murder  which  nei- 
ther ftrengthened  his  title,  nor,  during  Warwick's  fur* 
vivance,  encreafed  his  fecurity ;  and  the  conclusion  dedu* 

cible 
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tible  from  At  difappearance  of  his  nephews,  and  the 
teport  of  their  murder,  is  removed  by  the  fubfequent 
report  of  their  exiftence,  and  the  re-appearance  of  the 
youngeft,  whofe  identity,  which  his  friends  and  kindred 
attefted,  his  implacable  enemy  was  unable  to  difcrcdit. 
Henry's  apprehenfions  of  their  appearance,  are  difcovered 
by  his  fevere  and  unmerited  treatment  of  the  queen- 
dowager,  his  prefervation  of  Lambert  as  a  remedy  againft 
future  enchantments  of  a  fimilar  nature,  his  regret  that 
Lincoln's  death  intercepted  the  knowledge  of  the  bottom  of 
Ms  danger  73 ;  and  his  fyftematical  depreffion  of  the 
Yor£ift's  muft  be  attributed,  after  his  marriage  with  Eliza- 
beth, not  to  a  foolifh  and  incurable  prejudice,  but  to  a  per- 
fuaiion  that  the  exiftence  of  one  of  their  princes  rendered 
h  dangerous  to  entruft  them  with  power.  But  the  reafon 
afligned  by  Henry  for  the  execution  of  Warwick,  vacuam 
iomum  fceleftis  nuptiis  facerey  difclofes  his  fecret  convi&ion 
of  Warbeck's  defcent  from  the  houfe  of  York.  At  the 
inftigation  of  Ferdinand,  who  refufed  his  daughter  while 
the  male  line  of  Plantagenet  cxifted,  Warwick  was  re- 
moved as  an  obftiu&ion  to  prince  Arthur's  approaching 
marriage 74.  His  confpiracy  with  Warbeck  was  therefore 
fi&itious,  or  rather,  as  was  understood  at  the  period,  af 
fnare  prepared  for  their  mutual  deftruftion  \  but  as  War- 
beck,  if  an  impoftor,  was  no  obQacle  to  Arthur's  nup- 
tials, Henry,  whofe  policy  fpared  Lambert,  (looped  con- 
fefledly  to  a  deteftable  artifice,  in  order  to  terminate  his 
own  or  Ferdinand's  fears,  by  the  extinftion  of  the  two 
furviving  princes  of  the  race  of  Plantagenet. 

That  Perkin  Warbeck  was  a  genuine  Plantagenet,  that 
Richard  was  no  ufurper,  nor  a  tyrant  ftained  with  the 
blood  of  his  kinfmen,  are  conclufions  of  which  the  recep- 
tion can  only  be  obftru&ed  by  the  difficulty  of  difcarding 
our  ancient  hiftorians.  Their  credit,  however,  is  now 
diminiihed  ;  More  information  is  traced  to  Morton,  than 


73  Bacon*  74  Ibid. 
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whom  there  was  none  more  interefted  in  ttaducifcg  his 
recent,  deferted  fovereign;  Polydorc  Virgil,  a  courtly 
writer,  compofed  his  hiftory  at  Henry's  requeft  5  and 
when  fucceeding  chroniclers  tranferibed  the  one,  and  im- 
proved on  the  other,  we  may  be  aJTured  that,  during  the 
Tudor  dynafty,  literature  pofleffed  no  curiofity  to  examine, 
nor  fpirit  to  vindicate,  an  obfeure  and  dangerous  hiftorical 
truth.    Would  hiftorians,  afraid  to  intimate  the  de£e£L 
inherent  in  Henry's  title,  exprefs  the  flighted  recognition 
of  his  rivals,  or  fuggeft  a  marriage  that  rendered  himfelf 
an  ufurper,  his  wife  a  t>aftard,  and  the  royal  iffuc  of 
England's  rofes,  doubly  illegitimate,  deftitute  of  every 
hereditary  or  legal  claim  75  ?    Would  hiftorians,  whoie 
rancour  has  branded  Richard  with  every  perfonal  de- 
formity  and  moral  turpitude,  transfer  to  Henry  the  impu- 
tation of  murdering  in  Warbeck,  the  true  Plantagenet,  to 
fecure  an  equivocal  right  to  the  crown  ?   The  fame 
caufe*  operated  after  the  accefiion  of  the  Stuarts,  whofc 
divine  or  hereditary  right,  derived  from  Henry's  daughter, 
would  have  been  impaired  by  whatever  tended  to  Richard's 
vindication ;  and  Buck,  the  firft  who  aflertcd  his  inno- 
cence, felt  the  neceffity  of  procuring  a  new  title  for 
the  reigning  family,  in  the  defcent  of  James  from  the 
Saxon  monarchs  7 Bacon's  hiftory  might  have  been 
compofed  from  materials  that  are  now  loft  ;  an  apologe- 
tical  hiftory,  calculated  to  eftablifh  his  mafter's  defpotical 
principles,  and  difplay  their  milder  exercife,  by  the  fevere 
precedent  of  a  former  reign.;  but  when  the  hiftorian 
records  as  real  what  he  conceived  requifite,  who  can  dif- 
criminate  fads  from  the  produce  of  invention  ?  The 
inquifition  concerning  the  murder  of  the  princes,  however 

"  A  baftard  branch  of  Laneafter,  matched  with  a  bafhrd  of 
York,  were  obtruded  on  ths  nation  at  the  right  heir*  of  the  crown  $ 
«*  and  as  far  at  two  negatives  make  an  affirmative,  they  were  fo."— 
Hiftoric  Doubrt,  p.  40. 

7*  From  Margaret,  Edgar  Atheling't  fitter,  married  to  Malcolm 
Caumore. 

requifite, 
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requifite,  was  not  Inftituted j  and  Warbeck's  manifefto 
was  perverted,  either  capricioufly,  or  to  countenance  the 
purport  of,  a  wretched  fpeech.  That  manifefto  contains 
no  explanation  of  his  efcape  from  the  Tower,  nor  was  it 
prudent  to  expofe  his  fecret  deliverers  to  Henry's  refcnt* 
ment ;  but  his  fuppofed  oration  to  the  Scottifh  court  (a 
fi&ion  of  Grafton's,  embellifhed  by  Bacon)  will  not  per- 
fuade  us  that  .the  fmooth  and  likely  tak  of  his  deliverance 
was  abfurd  and  improbable ;  that  his  life,  according  to  his 
own  account,  was  fpared  by  the  compaffion,  and  his 
efcape  efie&ed  by  the  connivance  and  aid,  of  his  brother's 
murderers  77«  But  to  thofe  who,  in  eftimating  the  voice 
of  hiftory,  take  no  computation  of  the  character  of  hif- 
torians,  timid  or  venal,  fubfervient  to  the  times,  or  obfe- 
quious  to  power,  let  me  fuggeft  an  illuftration  that  may 
render  the  prefent  difiertation  not  entirely  barren  of  moral 
inftru&ion.  The  fate  of  Richard's  nephews,  and  the 
participation  of  the  Scotti(h  Mary  in  her  hufbana's  mur- 
der, con  (litute  two  problematical  que  (lions  in  Britifh  ftory, 
exemplified  in  the  recent  annals  of  Europe,  by  crimes  of 
a  more  unequivocal  and  deteftable  die.  Richard  died 
like  a  foldier,  but  his  memory  has  been  perfecuted  with 
unmerited  hatred  ;  and  the  beautiful  and  accomplifhed 
Mary,  expelled  from  her  throne  and  paternal  kingdom, 
bewailed  her  misfortunes  in  a  long  captivity,  and  expiated 
her  imputed  guilt  with  her  blood.  The  prefent  genera- 
tion has  beheld  a  princefs  murder  her  hufband  and  ufurp 
hi?  throne,  and  with  defpotic  impunity  rule  an  empire  to 
which  (he  was  an  alien.  We  have  feen  ufurpation  recog- 
nized as  legal,  parricide  and  regicide  approved  as  glorious, 
by  the  monarchs  of  Europe,  who,  inftcad  of  confederating 
to  vindicate  fovereignty  thus  outraged,  folicit  her  alliance, 

77  A  fmooth  and  likely  tale  indeed  !  It  is  obfervable  that  the  pro. 
clamation,  the  only  genuine  evidence  deiivcd  from  Warbeck  of  hit 
pretentions  or  character,  neither  gives  countenance  to  the  abfurd  it  y 
fuppofed  to  attend  his  efcape,  nor  accufes  Richard  of  a  (ingle  crime  j 
yet  Bacon  bat  given  it  fucb  an  implied  meaning.. 

Q  g  3  apd 
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stfid  fue  for  bet  friendfhip ;  by  thofc  monarch*,  wkOj  if  * 
gallant  nation,  xe-afierting  its  freedom,  interpofc  an  in- 
termediate power  between  the  prince  and  his  people,  are 
alarmed  for  their  own  indefeafible  fuprcmacy,  pnd  eager, 
by  the  confpiracy  of  their  flagitious  arms,  to  reduce  that 
date  to  its  priftine  fervitude.   Two  observations  axe  de* 
ducible  from  an  example,  the  dtQionour,  not  the  debella- 
tion, of  Europe :  The  one  is,  that  the  virtues  and  the 
vices  of  the  human  fpecies  are,  in  different  periods,  nearly 
balanced ;  that  if  three  centuries  of  progreiBve  refinement 
have  improved  the  manners  and  reprefled  the  vices,  they 
have  alfo  debafed  and  degraded  die  virtues  of  the 
moderns  \  fupplanted  that  indignation  which  purfued  the 
fuppofed  guilt  of  a  Richard  and  a  Mary,  and  inftru£ted 
nations,  at  leaft  their  rulers,  to  fympathize  with  the 
fuccefsful  crimes  of  a  female  ufurper,  not  to  commiserate 
the  prongs  of  her  murdered  hufband.    The  other  ob- 
fervation  is,  that  under  her  defpotifm  his  fate  will  be 
converted  by  the  difcreet  hiftorian  into  a  natural  demife; 
and  if  her  fuccefibrs  arc.  interefted  in  her  meretricious 
virtues,  the  falfehood  will  be  propagated  by  future  hifto- 
rians,  till  the  time  arrive  when  the  crime  itfelf  fliall 
become  problematical,  and  the  inquirer,  who  reads  in 
foreign  authors  the  deceafe  of  the  prince,  will  not  credit 
the  imputation  of  a  murder,  of  which  the  annals  of  his 
country  contain  no  trace.    But  when  the  juft  imputation 
of  fuch  atrocity  is,  in  this  enlightened  period,  fuppreffed 
by  power,  or  averted,  even  among  foreigners  7S,  by  its 
fplendor,  who  will  tell  me  that,  during  five  reigns,  and  a 
long  century,  of  Tudor  domination,  hiftorians  would 
venture,  by  the  fugget'ion  of  Richard's  title,  to  pronounce 
his  fucceflbrs  a  race  of  ufurpers,  or  by  a  furmife  of  his. 
innocence,  to  eftablifh  their  right  on  the  murder  of  his 

78  See  in  Cox e's  Travels,  (but  I  forget  the  pafljge,  the  perfonage, 
the  p  riod  of  time,  or  the  particular  region,)  a  curious  inftance  of 
Aich  a  deceafe. 

nephew, 
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nephew,  the  duke  of  York  ?  The  Stuarts  are  accufed, 
and.  perhaps  with  truth,  of  obliterating  the  evidence  of 
Mary's  guilt ;  and  it  is  not  prefumable  that  a  document 
of  Richard's  innocence,  or  his  nephew's  exiftencc,  would 
furvive  the  fuppreffion  of  the  monafteries,  and  cfcape  the 
deftru&ire  vigilance  of  either  Henry.  But  whether  the 
folicitude  of  Mary's  defcendants  has  redeemed  her  inno- 
cence, Richard's  mud  be  recognized,  when  of  numerous 
accufrtions,  no  crime  has  been  fubftantiated  by  a  race  of 
Sovereigns  hoftile  to  his  memory,  nor  fcrupulous  either  in 
the  abufe  of  power,  or  the  perverfion  of  truth. 
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N°  IV. 

[E*  origiiiali  in  Bibl.  Thorn*  Aftlei,  arm,] 

Recepta  Scaccarij*  D ecl  a r  ac i o  fa£h  metuendi£ 
fimo  domino  noftro  regi  nunc 
Henrico  O&avo  per  Johan- 
nem  Cutte  militcm  fubthef. 
Anglie  tarn  de  fcodb  &  an* 
nuitacibus  diverfarum  per* 
fonarum  folut.  ad  receptam 
Scaccarij  illuftriflimi  princi- 
rpis  famofe  memoric  domini 
Henrici  nuper  regis  Anglie 
y  Septimi  quam  de  omnibus  & 
iingulis  denariorum  fummis 
pro  quibufcumque  alijs  caufis 
per  mandatum  didti  nuper 
regis  ad  receptam  predi&am 
folut.  &  affignat.  pro  uno  anno 
ir.tegro  finit.  ad  feftum  ian&t 
Michaelis  Archangeli  anno 
regni  fereniffime  majeftatis 
predifh  nuper  regis  24x0.  ut 
in  confequentibus  particulis 
plenius  apparent!  videlicet. 

Tempore  nuper  regis  Henrici  Septimi. 
Dominis,  militibus,  armigeris,  &direrfis  alijs  perfonis. 

JOHANNI  comiti  Oxon.  conftabular.  Tur-  £.  /•  i. 

ris  regie  London,  de  feod.  fuo,  per  annum  100  o  o 
Willelmo  domino  Conyers— De  hereditate 

fija,  per  ann,      -            •         -  20  o  o 

Thome 


4>5 

£. 

X. 

i. 

Thome  domino  Dacre— Locumtenent.Weft- 

march.  verfus  Scociam,  per  ann. 

J53 

6 

8 

Thome  domino  Darcy-*»Locumtenerit.  Ell- 

march,  verfus  Scociatp,  per  ann. 

114 

13 

4 

Edwardo  Ratcliff  mil.  1  Locumtenent.  MU 

&             r    dlemarch.  verfus 

Rogero  Fenwylc  arm.  J    Scociam,  per  ann. 

114 

13 

4 

Jacobo  Strangwais  mil. — De  hereditate  fua, 

per  ann.  *• 

20 

0 

• 

Thome  Lovell  mil. — Cuftod.  caftri  regis 

Nott.  de  feodo  fuo,  per  ann. 

26 

»3 

4 

Thome  Brandon  mil.— De  annuitate  fua, 

per  ann.  ... 

40 

0 

0 

Edwardo  Darell  mil.— Dc  annuitate  fua, 

per  annv         -            •    .  * 

ao 

0 

0 

Edwardo  Wyngefeld  mil.— De  annuitate 

fua,  per  ann.         -  - 

40 

0 

O 

•Willelmo  Vampage  mil. — De  annuitate  fua, 

per  ann.  - 

33 

6* 

8 

Jlowlando  Vylevile  mil*— De  annuitate  fua, 

per  ann.          -  - 

20 

0 

0 

Johanni  Carewe  mil.— De  annuitate  fua, 

per  ann.  - 

33 

6 

8 

Matheo  Baker  arm.— De  annuitate  fua,  per 

ann.  - 

33 

6 

8 

.Antonio  Fetyplace  arifi>— De  annuitate  fua, 

per  ann. 

33 

6 

8 

Thome  Parre  arm.— De  annuitate  fua,  per 

ami.            •  - 

33 

6 

,  8 

Ricardo  Haftyngs  arm.— De  annuitate  fua, 

per  ann.         -  - 

33 

6 

8 

Edmundo  Duddcly  arm.— De  annuitate  fua, 

per  ann.  ... 

66 

»3 

4 

Henrico  Wyatte  arm. — Clerico  jocalium  do* 

mini  regit,  de  annuitate  fua,  per  ann.  - 

*3 

6 

8 

Gg4 

Petre 
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Petro  Shampayn  arm.— De  annuiute  fua, 

per  ann.         -  . 1  - 

Roberto  Kn<?llys  arm.—  Dc  annuiute  fua, 

per  ann.         -  -  - 

Thome  Neville  arm.— De  annuiute  fua, 

per  ann.  ... 
Johanni  Heron — Rangeatori  regis  infra  fo- 

reftam  de  Waltham,  per  ann. 
Hugoni  Denys  — Virgebajulo  infra  caftrum 

regis  de  Wyndefore,  per  ann. 
Johaoni  deRoye — De  annuiute  fua,  per  ann. 
EdwardoChefeman— Cofcrario  hofpicij  regit' 

de  appun£tuac.  per  ann. 
Andree  Wyndefore  roih— Clerieo  magnc 

garderobe  regis  de  appun£tuac.  per  ann. 
Johanni  Meawtya— < SecreUrio  domini  r^gia 

in  lingua  Gallica,  de  annuiute  fua,  per 

ann.  -  - 

Roberto  Rydon — Cletfco  conGlij  domini 

regis,  de  aqnuitate  fua,  per  ann. 
Ricardo  Dycons— Cuftod.  Brun.  domini 

regis  in  communi  banco,  de  annuiute  fua, 

per  ann.  -  -  i 

Willelmo  Smyth — Cuftod.  icorum  &  aL  har- 

nec.  regis  infra  Turrim  London,  de  annui- 

tate  fua,  per  ann. 
Roberto  Hafilrigge— Cuftod.  garderobe  regis  . 

infra  palaciom  Weftm.  de  feodo  fuo,  per 

ann.      -         -  -  xa   3  4 

Petro  Narbone— Barbitonfori  domini  regis, 

de  annuitate  fua,  per  ann.  -         13    6  8 

Ricardo  Gybfon  &  alijsluforibus  domini  regis 

— De  annuitate  fua,  per  ann.  -        13    6  8 

Henrico  Glafebtuy  &  alijs  miniftrallis  domi- 
ni regie — De  annuiute  fua,  per  ann.  53  6  8 

Garcienibm 
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8 
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300  0 
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300  0 
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40  0 
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26  13 
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Garcionibus  &  pagcttis  camere  domini  regis 
dc  reg.  inter  fe  erga  feftum  natalis  Do- 
mini annuatim  confuet.  per  ann.      -       100   Q  p 

Willelmo  Cornyflie— Magiftro  puerorum 
capelle  regis,  de  annuitate  fua,  per  ann. 
pro  excubicione  eorundem  puerorum  26  13  4 

kadulpho  Jenette— Cuftod.  le&orum  &  ar- 
mature domini  regis  infra  caftrum  de 
Wyndefore,  de  feodo  fuo,  per  ann.  13  13  g 

{licajrdo  Gybfon— Portatori  magne  garde- 
robe  regis  in  civitate  London,  per  ann.  6    1  9 

Antonio  Spynell— -De  annuitate  fua,  per  ann.     20   0  0 

Johanni  de  Pounde — Armurario  regis  de 

annuitate  fua,  per  ann.       -  -        20   o  o 

Ricardo  Smyth— Cuftod.  gardini  regis  in- 
fra Turrim  London,  de  feodo  fuo,  per  ann.  926 

Thome  Hoiden— Cuftod.  hofpicij  regalis  in- 
fra pallacium  Weftm.  de  feodo  fuo,  per 
ann.  *  -  -         6   1  8 

Radulpho  Pontiewe — Brigandaria  regis,  de 

annuitate  fua,  per  ann.        -  -        10   o  o 

Cornelio  Vandeftrete — Arefmaker,  de  feodo 

fuo,  per  ann.       -        •  •  -        i3   5  o 

Henrico  Wyndefore — De  annuitate  fua,  per 

anh.  -  -  -         5    o   o  » 

Johanni  Turftan — Magiftro  barge  domini 
regis,  de  annuitate  fua,  per  ann.       -        1  f    8  tf£ 

Eidem  Johanni— Pro  vadijs  2Q  hominum  ad 
fetvientf  domino  rcgi  in  barga  fua,  per 
ann.  -         -  -        20   o  o 

I rcdefwide  Pullenham— De  annuitate  fua, 
per  and.  -  -  50a 


Summa  kujus  tituli,  £.2,111  15  %t 
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Heraldis  &  purfcvandis  domini  regis. 


Thome  Blvolte,  al.  Clar^nceux  heralct,  de 
annuitate  fua,  per  aim. 

Johanni  Young,  al.  Nortey  herald,  de  annui- 
tate fua,  per  ann. 

Johanni  Pounde,  al.  Somerfett.  herald,  de 
annuitate  fua,  per  ann.  - 

Johanni  Joynor,  al,  Rychemounde  heraljf, 
de  annuitate  fiia,  per  ann. 

Laurencio  de  la  Gatta,  al.  Rougecrox  pur- 
fevantt,  de  annuitate  fua,  per  ann. 

Radulpho  Lagoo,  al.  Blewniantell  purfevancJ, 
de  annuitate  fua,  per  ann. 


/.  J. 

20 

O  O 

*VJ 

W  W 

»3 

0  8 

«3 

6  g 

10 

0  0 

10 

0  0 

£.  86 

13  4 

Diverlis  perfonis  ecclefiafticis. 

Magiftro  Jofti  Yong — Cuftod.  rotulorum  can* 
cellarie  regis*  de  feo- 
do  fuo,  per  ann.  3 1    8  1 

Decano  capclle  domini 
regis  pro  oblacioni- 
bus  ipfius  domini 
regis  debit'  in  die 
paflaven,  per  ann.  33  6  S 
Willelmo  Malham — Clerico  parve  bage  can- 

cellar,  domini  regis,  de  feodo  fuo,  per  ann.  100  o 
Fratribus  minoribus  Oxon. — De  annuitate 

fua,  per  ann.        -  -  -        33    6  t 

Fratribus  predicatoribus  Cantebrig. — De  an- 
nuitate fua,  per  ann.        -         -  -  16  13  4 
Fratribus  minoribus  Cantebrig.— Dc  annui- 
tate fua,  per  ann.          .            .         16  13  4 

Fratribus 
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£.  s.  d. 

Fratribus  predicatoribus  in  cmtate  London. 

— De  annuitate  fua,  per  ann.         -  20   o  o 

Fratribus  &  fororibus  fan&e  Kathcririe  juxta 
Turrim  London. — De  annuitate  fua,  per 
ann.  -         -  -  -  3  13  4 

Abbatj  monafterij  de  Stratford — De  annui- 
tate fua,  per  ann.  -  -  500 

Willelmo  Gyddyng —  Clericcv  redlori  de 

Ayfshe,  de  annuitate  fua,  per  ann.       -  509 

Ricardo  Surbande — Clerico  re&ori  capelle 
regis  infra  Turrim  London,  de  annuitatp 
fua,  per  ann,         -         -         -  6134 

Infirmis  ieprofis  fan&i  Egidij  London,  de  an- 
nuitate fua,  per  ann.  -  -  300 

Puero  epifcopo  fanQiNicholai  infra  capellam 

-  fkn&i  Stepbani,  de  annuitate  fua,  per  ann.  too 

Summa  hujus  tituli,  £.185  13  10 


Servientibus  domini  regis  ad  arma. 

Gilberto  Mawdefley— J)e  feodo  fuo,  ad  i2d. 

per  diem,  per  ann. 
Thome  Twyfday— ■ De  feodo  fuo,  ad  I2d. 

per  diem,  per  ann. 
Hugcini  Cholmeley—De  feodo  fuo,  ad  iad. 

per  diem,  per  ann.  -.  * 

Willelmo  Butteler— De  feodo  fuo,  ad  I2d. 

per  diem,  per  ann. 
Jacobo  Conyers— De  feodo  fuo,  ad  iad. 

per  diem,  per  ann. 
Leonello  Crafford— De  feodo  fuo,  ad  I2d. 

per  diem,  per  ann. 
Mauricio  Butteler— De  feodo  fuo,  ad  1 2d. 

per  diem,  per  ann.  - 


18 

5 

0 

18 

5 

0 

18 

5 
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18 
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0 

18 

5 
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18 
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18 
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diem,  per  ann. 

18 

5 

o 

Johanni  Harper — De  feodo  fuo,  ad  I2d. 

per  diem,  per  ann. 

lit 

5 

O 

Roberto  Wafshyngton— »De  feodo  fuo,  ad 

1 2d.  per  diem,  per  ann.          '  - 

IB 

5 

© 

Edwardo  Gryffith— De  feodo  fuo,  ad  I2d. 

per  diem,  per  ann* 

18 

5 

o 

Summa  hujus  titoli,  £.  260  15  * 


Vale&is  de  corona  domini  regis. 

Johanni  Watty s— De  feodo  fuo,  adi2d.  per 

diem,  per  ann.      -  -  -  9    a  6 

Henrico  Strete— De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d.  per 

diem,  per  ann*  -  -  -  926 
Willelmo  Aimer— De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d. 

per  diem,  per  ann.         •*  -  926 

Olivero  Tumor— De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d.  per 

diem,  per  ann.        -  -  9   %  6 

Ricardo  Davye— De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d.  per 

diem,  per  ann.  '     -  -  926 

Ricardo  Evan— De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d.  per 

diem,  per  ann.      -         -  -  9   2  0 

Johanni  Jeffron— De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d.  per 

diem,  per  ann.       -  -  p   %  € 

Roberto  Walker— De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d.  per 

diem,  per  ann.       -  -  -  p    2  6 

Johanni  Amyas— De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d.  per 

diem,  per  ann.  -         -         -  926 

Johanni  Brereton — De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d. 

per  diem,  per  ann.  -  -  9    2  6 

Johanni  Forde—  De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d.  per 

diem,  pet  ann.  "  -         -  926 

Pctro 
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Pctro  Wratton— De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d.  per 

diem,  per  ann.      -  -         -  926 

Johanni  Why  tyngton— De  feodo  fuo»  ad  &L 

per  diem,  per  ann.  -  -  9    2.  6 

Henrico  Hopkyns— De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d, 

per  diem,  per  ann.  -•  -  9    %  6 

Edmundo  Huntewade — De  feodo  fuo,  ad 

6d.  per  diem,  per  ann.  -  -  926 
Ricardo  Smyth — De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6<L  per 

diem,  per  ann.        -  -         -  9    a  6 

Johanni  Aimer— De  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d.  per 

diem,  per  ann.      -  -         -  926 


Summa  hujus  tituli,  £.155    2  6 


Clerico,  valcfto,  &  vibrellatoribus  ordmac.  domini 

regis. 

Willelmo  Archebald— -Clerico  ordinacionum 

dom.ini  regis,  de  feodo  fuo,  ad  8d.  per 

diem  per  ann.  -  -  12    3  4 

Ricardo  Smythe— Valctto  ordinacionum  re* 

gis,  de  feodo  fuo,  ad  6d.  per  diem,  per  ann.  9  a  d 
Thome  Greves— Vibrellatori,  de  feodo  fuo, 

ad  6d.  per  diem,  per  ann.  -  926 

Ricardo  Fawconer— -Vibrellatori,  de  feodo 

fuo,  ad  6d.  per  diem,  per  ann.        -  9    a  flf 

Bidem  Ricardo — Vibrellatori,  de  feodo  fuo, 

ad  6d.  per  diem,  pro  vadijs  unius  hominis  9  2  6 
Rogero  Anglois— Vibrellatori,  de  feodo  fuo, 

ad  6d.  per  diem,  per  ana*  -  926 

Roberto  Fyfsher— Vibrellatori,  de  feodo  fuo, 

ad  6d.  per  diem,  per  ann.  *  916 

Plafio  Billarde— Vibrellatori,  de  feodo  ftto, 

ad  6d.  per  diem,  per  ann.  -  -  92.6 
3  Winardo; 
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Winardo  Godfrey— Vibrellatori,  dc  feodo 

fiu>,  ad  6d.  per  diem,  per  ana.  -  926 
Willelmo  Ivee— Vibrellatori,  de  feodo  fgo, 

ad  6d*  per  diem,  per  ann.  -  926 

Henrico  Cromer— Vibrellatori,  de  feodo  fuo, 

a&6d.  per  diem;  per  ann.  -  926 

Pais  Reynold— Vibrellatori,  de  feodo  fuo, 

ad. 6d.  per  diem,  per  ann.  -  926 

Euelmo  Lucryand— Vibrellatori,  de  feodo 

fuo,  ad  6d.  per  diem,  per  ann.  -  926 

Johanni  Wyftowe— Vibrellatori,  de  feodo 

fuo,  ad  6d.  per  diem,  per  ann,         -  926 


Summa  hujus  tituli,   £.  130  15  10 

Thefaurario  Anglie,  baronibus  ac  alijs  officiarijs  & 
miniftris  de  Scaccario  domini  regis. 

Thome  duei  NorfF. — Domino  thefaurario 
Anglie,  de  feodo  fuo,  per  ann. 

TJfill^lmo  Hody  milit.— Capitali  baroni  in 
Scaccario,  de  feodo  fuo,  per  ann. 

Bartho.  Wefteby — Secundar.  baroni  in  Scac- 
cario, de  feodo  fuo,  per  ann. 

^ilUlmo^Bollyng.— Tercio  baroni  in  Scac- 
cario, de  feodo  fuo,  per  ann. 

Johanni  Aleyn— 4*0  baroni  in  Scaccario,  de 
feodo  fuo,  per  ann. 

Thome  JLovcll  milit.— Cancellar.  regis  in 
Scaccario,  de  feodo  fuo,  per  ann. 

Roberto  Blaggc— Remem.  ex  parte  regis  in 
Scaccario,  de  feodo  fuo,  per  ann. 

Edmtondo  Denny— Remem.  ex  parte  the- 
faur.  regis  in  Scaccario,  de.  feodo  fuo,  per 
ann.  *  -  -  •         -         64    %  6 

Thome 


3<*5  0 

0 

100  0 

0 

46  13 

4 

46  13 

4. 

46  13 

4 

36  13 

4 

55  *7 

4 
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Thome  DarnaIle«r-Clerico  magni  rotuli  in 

Scaccario,  dc  feodo  fuo,  per  ana. 
Riegnaldo  Fillole  -  Contra  rotulatori  magni 

rotuli  in  Scaccario,  dc  feodo  fuo,  per  ann. 
Quinque  auditoribus  in  Scaccario,  cuilibet 

eorum  ad  iol.  per  annum,  in  toto  per  ann. 
Edmundo  Wylley — Oppftfitori  forinfeco  in 

Scaccario,  de  feodo  fuo,  per  ann.  T 
Willelmo  Atwode-— Clerico  extra&arum  in 

Scaccario,  de  feodo  fuo,  per  ann, 
Roberto  Briftollc— Clerico  ad  placita  in 

Scaccario,  de  feodo  fuo,  per  ann. 
Ricardo  Blacwall— Marefcallo  in  Scaccario, 

de  feodo  fuo,  per  ann. 
Thome  Sacheverell — Summonitori  in  Scac- 
cario, de  feodo  fuo,  per  ann. 
Willelmo  Fermer — Clerico  ad  tall,  jungentf. 

in  Scaccario,  de  feodo  fuo,  per  ann. 
Johanni  Newporte~AIteri  clerico  ad  tall. 

jungentt.  in  Scaccario,  de  feodo  fuo,  per 

ann.  - 

Clericis  fecundar 


4«$ 

£.   /.  i. 

47  '9  7 

13  14  7 

50  e  q 

16  13  4 

15  O  Q 
50a 
5©0 
4OO 
5     0  0 

5*0 


Johanni  Majer  & 
Johanni  Copwood 


Johanni  Caftell 
& 

Johanni  Dodde 


ex 

parte  remem.  regis  in 
Scaccario,  de  feodis 
fuis  cuilibet  eorum, 
ad  4I.  per  ann. 
Clericis    fecundarijs  ez 
parte  rem.  thef.  de  feo- 
dis fuis  inter  fe,  per 
«ann. 

~\  Clericis  fecundar.  fub 


Thome  Caundifshe 
& 

Johanni  Pette 


clerico.  magni  rotuli 
in  Scaccario  cdilibet 
eorum,  ad  5I.  per 
ann.  in  toft  inter  fe 


So* 


90* 


8 


1000 
Hoftiario 


4*4 
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Hoftiario  de  Scaccario— Pro  brevibus  regis 
portanS.  ad  divert  loca  Anglic,  profeodis 
dietis  fuis,  ac  pro  cera  &  alijs  neceflarijs 
per  ipibs  empt*  and  provif.  per  ana.  32  14  0$ 

Summa  hujus  tituli,  £-919  14  3! 


Camerarijs,  fubthefaurarijs,  &  alijs  officiarijs  6c 
nuniftris  dc  recepta  Scaccarij  regis. 

SampfoniNorton  mil. — Uni  camerar.  recepte 

Scaccarij  regis,  de  feodo  fuo,  per  ann.  52  3  4 
Johanni  Cuttt  mil. — Subthef.  Anglic,  de 

feodo  fuo,  per  ann.         -         -  173    6  • 

Johanni  Dannce — Uni  numeratorum  re* 

cepte,  de  feodo  fuo,  per  ann.  -  31  13  4 
Johanni  HaGlwode — Alteri  numeratorum  re- 
ceptee de  feodo  fuo,  per  ann.  -  31  13  4 
Johanni  Ljewis— De  feodo  fuo,  per  ann.  2%  6  8 
Roberto  Blacwall— De  feodo  fuo,  per  ann.  17  to-  o 
Johanni^Milletti— De  feodo  fuo,  per  ann.  10  o  o 
Hugoni  Najler — De  feodo  fuo,  per  ann.  10  o  o 
Ricardo  Barley— De  feodo  fuo,  per  ann.  600 
Thome  Goldefcurgh— De  feodo  fuo,  per 

ann.         -  -  -         -  600 

Bugoni  Denys— Hoftiar.  de  recepta  pro 
feodis  dietis  fuis,  cera,  &  alijs  neceflarijs 
per  ipfum  empt.  &  provif.  per  ann.  26   4  o| 

Henrico  Pemberton— De  feodo  fuo,  per  ann.  500 
Will tl mo  Gilbert— Portatori  bage  cum  ro» 
,  tulis  &  alijs  memorandis,  de  feodo  fuo, 

per  ann.         -  •  6   6  t 

Eidem  WiUelmo— Super  provifione  perga- 
meni  pro  officio  thef.  &  camerar.  per 
ann*      -         -         -         *  400 

Quatuor 
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Quatuor  nuncijs  de  rtfccpta— Pro  vadijs 
cuj  uflibet  eorum,  ad  4±d.  per  diem  inter  - 
fc,  in  toto  per  ana*      '   -         -  27   7  6 

Summa  hujus  tituli,  £,  435  n  6{ 


Summa  totalis  de  omnibus  &  fin- 
gulis  feodis  &  annuitatibus  fa* 
pradi&is  foliitis  ad  receptam 
Scaccarij  illuftriffimi  domini 
Henrici  nuper  regis  Anglie 
feptimi,  pro  uho  anno  integro 
finito  ad  feftum  fan&i  Michae- 
lis  Archangeli  anno  a4to  pre- 
di&i  nuper  regis         -      £ .4,286  .1  <5j. 

Totalis  foluc.  in  promptis  denarijs  & 
affignac.  in  talijs  ad  receptam  pre* 
di&am  per  mandatum  di£ki  illuftrif- 
fimi nuper  Tcgis  filper  expenfis 
hofpicij  fui  per  tempus  predi&um    12,759  911 

Totalis  foluc*  in  prbmptis  denarijs  & 
aflign.  in  talijs  ad' receptam  predic- 
tam  per  mandatum  di&i  illuftriffimi 
nuper  regis  fuper  expenfis  &  provi- 
fione  garderobe  fue  per  tempus  fu* 
pradi&um       -       -       -         1,715  19  x  1 

Totalis  affignac.  in  talijs  ad  receptam 
predi&am  per  mandatum  di£ti  il- 
luftriflimi nuper  regis  pro  expend 
ambiffatorumper  tcmpuspredi&um  2,000  o  o 

Totalis  affignac.  in  talijs  ad  receptam 
predi&am  pfer  mandatum  di£H  illuf. 
Vol.  2BL  H  h  triffimi 
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triflimi  nuper  regis  pro  manuteneft- 
cia  &  fahra  cuftodia  Efte  &  Mid* 
dlemarch.  verfus  Scociam  pro  ex* 
penGs  ducis  Ebor.  per  tempus 
predi&um  *         *         I,00O  o 

Totalis  affignac.  in  tallijs  ad  receptam 
predidam  per  mandatum  difti 
illuftriffimi  nuper  regis  &  per 
eundem  nuper  regem  racione  di- 
verf.  forisfa&ur.  fervlentibus  fuis 
dat  nomine  regardi  per  tempus 
predi&ttm  -  •  403  6 

Totalis  affignac.  in  tallijs  ad  receptam 
predidam  per  mandatum  di&i  il- 
luftriffimi nuper  regis  pro  expenfis 
operacionum  fuarum  per  tempus 
fupradidum         -         -  333  6 

Summa  totalis  omnium  &  fin* 
giilorum  folucionum  &  affig- 
nacionwn  predift.  per  illuf- 
trii&mum  principem  £amofe 
memone  dominum  Henricum 
nuper  regem  Anglie  Septi- 
mum  pro  diverfis  &  feparaUbut 
caufis  diverts  perilous  cone,  a 
fefto  fanai  Micfcis  Atchangeli 
anno  regni  egregie  fue  majef* 
tatis  2310  ufque  feftum  fan&t 
Michis  ArchL  proxnne  fe- 
quentem  anno  i4to.  ejufdem 
-nuper  regis  pro  uno  ajmo  in- 
tegro         *         -        j£*2M9&  4 
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Htxtrafts  from  a  MS.  Btok  in  the  Rmemhranttrst 
OJgict>  *lf*oft  every  Pa&Jigncd  by  K.Heriry  VII, 


ITEM,  to  a  woman  for  thrfee  apples,  iad* 

Item*  for  two  pair  of  bellows,  lod; 
Item,  for  the  king's  lofle  at  tenis,  i*d. 
Item,  for  lofle  of  balls  there,  3d* 
N.  B.  The  king's  Sunday's  ofieriitg  fees* 
conftantly  to  have  been*  tfs.  8d. 
To  the  preacher  of  the  day,  20  s. 
Item*  For  three  fackbutfcs  wages,  6 II; 
Item,  for  three  ftryrtgmynftrds  wages,  $  li. 
Item,  for  offering  St.  G&rge's  day*  36  s. 
John  Send,  nonick  Rebeck,  40s.  pet  rxtonth. 
Item,  for  the  feryboate  of  Rochefter,  533.  4d« 

14th  Hen.  VII. 
Item,  a  rewarde  giren  for  apples  by  Thomas 

Fotemfth  homeward,  20  d. 
Item,  to  a  ftrange  tabeirer,  In  reward  *  $6$.  8<L 
.  Item,  to  a  ftrange  tumbler,  inireward,  20  s. 
•  Item,  for  heling  of  a  feke  maid,  64.  8d.— 
N.  B.  This  charge  occurs  frequently,  and 
was  perhaps  the  piece  of  gold  given  by 
the  king  in  touching  for  the  evil.— Q^If 
there  was  any  fuch  piece  of  coin  ? 
attth July.  Item,  to  the  m»yor  of  Rochefter  towards  the 


bridge  there,  160  s. 
Item,  for  a  ftryngmynftrell  for  one  fflonethfr 

wages  of  Auguft  laft  pafled,  15  s. 
Item,  for  finding  "three  bare*,   6  s.  8  d.-^ 

.  N.B.  This  occurs  frequently, 
jttttn,  to  a  piper  at  Huntingdon,  a  s* 


13th  Hen.  VII. 


Hha 


hemt 
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Item,  for  apples  prefented  by  a  woman,  4<1. 
Item,  for  breaking  of  hegges  at  Wifcome,  20& 
Item,  to  my  lord  prince's  organ-player  for  a  qrt» 

wages  ending  at  Michell.,  10  s. 
Item,  for  three  dozen  of  leder  gloves,  12  s. 
Item,  to  the  yeomen  of  the  king's  chamber  for 

their  months  wages  of  November  laffc 

pafledf  671.  8a.  8d. 
Item,  for  the  wages  of  the  feke  yeomen,  60  s. 
Item,  to  a  tnmbuler  at  my  lord  Bathe's,  20  s. 
Item,  to  the  pleycrs  of  London,  In  reward,  10*. 
-  tteift,  to  the  tabourctts  and  a  ttunbider,  20  s. 
Item,  to  ray  lord  Dudley's  fervant  for  bring. 

ing  up  a  money-maker,  13  s.  4<L 
Item,  to  a  Scotch  fble,  in  reward*  13  a.  4  d. 
Item,  to  fir  Thomas  Brandon  for  a  horfc,  4L 
Item,  for  another  horfe,  4  L 
Item,  for  a  third  horfe,  66s.  8d. 
Item,  to  a  Ducheman  for  a  cage,  4U  . 
Item,  %o  matter  Barnard  the  blind  poete,  100  a. 
To  William  Eft  for  digging  of  U»  conduyt  at 

Wodcftock,  £lis*  20I. 
To  the  abbot  of  Reading  for  lede  bought  for 

Wodeftock,  itfl. 
For  the  carriage  of  the  fame, 
Item,  to  Jakes  Haute  for  the  oonduyt  at  Wode- 
ftock upon  a  bill,  10L  12s.  tod. 
Item,  to  a  man  and  woman  for  ftrawburyts, 

8s.  4d. 

Item,  to  the  bifliop  of  BangorYcheefes  at  lam* 

tony,  6s.  fid.   N.  B.  This  frequently. 
Item,  for  a  woman  for  &  red  toffc,  aa» 
For  the  hyre  of  a  cart  from  London  to  Wode- 
ftock, 10s. 


ExtroSs 
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Zxtrafls  from  a  MS.  in  the  Remembrancer's  Office, 

9th  Hen.  VH. 
Item,  to  Robert  Forft  for  appaata  and  caku* 
6s*  8  d. 

Item,  to  Cart  for  writing  of  a  booke,  6s.  8d. 
Item,  to  one  that,  prefeatcd  two  cakes  and  a 

cheefe,  13  s.  4d. 
Item,  to  fir  Robert  tCttffoa's  fervent  for  an 

horfe,  40  s. 

Item,  to  Danyell  riding  to  Skene  and  Thiftle- 
wortb,  28. 

Item,  for  a  pair  of  tru&ling  cofres  boughte,  10  s. 
*cth  Dec.  Item,  to  a  fellow  with  a  bende,  a  fpye,  in  re- 
ward, 208. 

Item,  to  two  menkes,  fpeyes,  in  reward,  401. 
Item,  payed  for  two  pleyesin  the  hall,  26s.  8d. 
Item,  to  the  king's  pkyers,for  a  rewarde,  100  8. 
Item,  to  him  that  baought  the  gnofticacon, 
6  s.  8d. 

Item,  to  the  king  to  play  at  cardes,  100s. 
Iteio,  to  John  Ibye,  a  fpye,  in  reward,^  3  s.  46* 
Item,  to  one  who  brought  the  king  a  lyon, 

Item,  to  a  fpye  that  dwelleth  in  the  weft  coun- 
trye,  20  s. 

For  the  king  at  tables,  chefs,  glafles,  &c.  56s.  8d. 
Item,  to  the  players  that  begged  by  the  way, 
6s.  8d. 

*  Item,  to  a  lietell  feloo  of  Shaftefburye,  20  8. 
Item,  to  Pechie  the  fole,  in  rewarde,  6s.  8d. 
Item,  loft  to  my  lord  Morging  at  buttes,  6s.  3  d. 
Item,  to  Afshbyby  for  writing  of  a  boke,  3  s.  4d. 
8th  June.  Item,  to  fir  Edward  Boroughe  which  the  king 
loft  at  buttes  with  his  croflebowe,  13s.  4d9 
loth.      Item,  to  a  Spanyarde  that  played  the  fole,  40s. 

.  HI13  29th  July. 
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99th  July  .Item,  to  a  wom*n  that  broke  an  heggez  by  the 
way,  I2(L 

5thAug".  Item,  to  Diego,  the  Spanifh  fole,  in  reward,  29s, 
adO&o'.Item,  to  the  Qiippcs  boates  that  brought  the 

king's  grace  to  and  fro  the  (hip  the  Swap, 

40  s. 

Item,  to  the  mariners  of  the  fame  Swan, 

61.  13s.  4d. 
Item,  to  the  mynftrells  that  played  therein, 

13  4*- 

Item,  to  Dcgo,  the  Spaynythe  foolc,  in  rewarde, 
6s.  Sd. 

Item,  to  a  Scot,  an  efpye,  in  rewarde,  40  s. 
Item,  to  one  that  prefented  the  king  witlj  a 
mule,  20s. 

Item,  to  one  that  bought  a  lamprey,  in  re- 
ward, 4  s. 

Item,  to  Harry  Poping,  the  king's  godfon,  in 

reward,  20s. 
Item,  to  the  fole  the  duk  of  Lancaftre. 
Item,  to  finding  one  hare,  3  s.  4  d. 
f  5thMay.Item,  to  Pudefay  piper  in  the  bagpipes,  6s.  8d. 

Jf  •  B.  The  feveral  items  are  not  following  each  other, 
but  copied  from  various  places  in  the  book. 

T.  ASTLE. 
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OF 


ROBERT  HENRY,  D.  D« 


DR.  ROBERT  HENRY,  author  of  the  «  His- 
tory of  Great  Britain,  written  on  a  new  pbfi,v 
was  the  fon  of  James  Henry,  farmer  at  Muirtown  in 
the  parifli  of  St.  Ninian's,  North  Britain,  and  of  Jean 


meadow  in  Stirlingfhire.  He  was  born  on  the 
1 8  th  of  February  1718;  and  having  early  refblved 
to  devote  himfelf  to  a  literary  profefRon,  was  cdu«* 
cated  firft  under  a  Mr.  John  Nicholfon  at  the 
pariib  fchool  of  St.  Ninian's,  and  for  fome  time 
at  the  grammar- fchool  of  Stirling.  He  completed 
his  courfe  of  academical  ftudy  at  the  univerfity  of 
Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  became  mafter  of  the 
grammar- fchool  of  Anan.  He  was  licenfed  to 
preach  on  the  27th  of  March  1746,  and  was  the 
firft  licentiate  of  the  prefbytery  of  Anan  after  its 
ere&ion  into  a  feparate  prefbytery.  Soon  after, 
he  received  a  call  from  a  congregation  of  Pretty* 


Galloway  daughter  of 


Galloway  of  Burrow- 


terum. 
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tcrian  diflenters  at  Carlifle,  where  he  was  ordained 
in  November  1748*  In  this  ftation  he  remained 
twelve  years,  and  on  the  ijth  of  Auguft  1760 
became  pattor  of  a  difTenting  congregation  in  Ber- 
wick upon  Tweed  Here  he  married,  in  1763, 
Ann  Batderfton,  daughter  of  Thomas  Balderfton, 
furgeon  in  Berwick;  by  whom  he  had  no  children, 
but  with  whom  he  enjoyed  to  the  end  of  his  life  a 
large  (hare  of  domeftic  happine{$«  He  w*$  re- 
moved from  Berwick  to  be  one  of  the  minifters 
of  Edinburgh  in  November  1768}  was  minifter 
of  the  church  of  the  New  Grey  Friars  from  that 
time  till  November  1776 ;  and  then  became  col- 
league-minifter  in  the  old  church,  and  remained  in 
that  ftation  till  his  death*  The  degree  of  Do&or 
in  Divimty  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  univcrfity 
of  Edinburgh  in  1770s  and  in  1774  he  was  unani- 
moufly  chofen  moderator  of  the  general  aflcmbly 
of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  is  the  only  peribn 
on  record  who  obtained  that  diftindion  the  firffc 
time  he  was  a  member  of  the  aflcmbly. 

From  thefe  fa&s  which  contain  the  outlines  of 
Dr.  Henry's  life,  few  events  can  be  cxpe&od  to 
fuit  the  purpofe  of  the  biographer.  Though  he 
muft  haw  been  always  diftinguilhcd  among  his 
private  fcends,  till  he  was  tranflated  to  Edinburgh 
he  had  few  opportunities  of  being  known  to  the 
public.  The  compofition  of  formons  muft  have 
occupied  a  chief  part  of  his  time  during  his  refir 
dence  at  Carlifle,  and  his  induftry  in  that  ftation 
is  known  to  have  rendered  his  labours  in  this 
department  eafy  to  him  during  the  reft  of  his  life. 

«     14  But- 
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Hut  even  there  he  found  leifure  for  other  ftudiesj 
and  the  knowledge  of  daffical  literature,  in  which 
]pe  eminently  excelled,  foon  enabled  him  to  ac- 
quire an  extent  of  information  which  qualified  him 
for  fotnething  more  important  than  he  had  hitherto 
bad  in  his  view. 

Soon  after  his  removal  to  Berwick,  he  published 
afcheme  for  .  raiting  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  Proteftant  diflcnting  mi- 
sifters  in  the  north  of  England.  This  idea  was 
probably  fuggefted  by  the  profperity  of  the  fund 
which  had  almoft  thirty  years  before  been  efta- 
blifhed  for  a  provifion  to  minifters  widows,  &c.  in 
Scotland.  But  the  fituations  of  the  clergy  of; Scot- 
land  were  very  .different  from  the  circumftances  of 
diffenting  mincers  in  England,.  Annuities  and 
provifions  were* to  be  fecurcd.to  the  fejniljps  of 
diflenters,  without  fubje&ing  the  individjj^(as  in 
Scotland)  to  a  proportional  annual  contribution, 
and  without  fuch  means  of  creating  a  fund  as  could 
be  the  fubjeft  of  an  aft  of  pasjiamejtf  to  fecure  the 
annual  payments.  The  acotencifc  and  activity  of 
Dr.  Henry  furmounted  thefc  difficulties;  and, 
chiefly  by  his  exertions,  this  ufeful  and  benevolent 
inftitution  commenced  about  the  year  1762.  The 
management  was  entrufted  to  him  for  feveral  years; 
and  its  fuccefs  has  exceeded  the  moft  fanguine  ex- 
pe&ations  which  were  formed  of  it.  The  plan  itfel& 
now  fufficiently  known,  it  is  unneceflfary  to  explain 
minutely.  But  it  is  mentioned  here,  becaufc  Dr. 
Henry  was  accuftomed  in  the  laft  years  of  his  life 
to  fpeak  of  this  inftitution  with  peculiar  affcAion, 

and 
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and  to  reflect  on  its  progrefs  and  utility  with  that 
kind  of  farisfadtfon  which  a  good  man  can  only 
receive  from  u  the  labour  of  love  and  of  good 
"  works/' 

It  was  probably  about  the  year  1763  that  he  firft 
conceived  the  idea  of  his  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain: 
a  work  already  eftablifhed  in  the  public  opinion : 
and  wh^ch  will  certainly  be  regarded  by  pofterity, 
not  only  as  a  book  which  has  gready  enlarged  the 
fphere  of  hiftory,  and  gratifies  our  curiofity  on  a 
variety  of  fubjects  which  fall  not  within  the  limits 
prefcribed  by  preceding  hiftorians,  but  as  one  of 
the  mod  accurate  and  authentic  repositories  of 
hiftorical  information  which  this  country  has  pro- 
duced. The  plan  adopted  by  Drt  Henry,  which 
is  indifputably  his  own,  and  its  peculiar  advantages, 
are  Efficiently  explained  in  his  gfeperal  preface. 
In  eVcry-period  it  arranges,  under  feparate  heads 
or  chapters,  the  ciiTil  and  military  hiftory  of  Great 
Britain;  the  hiftory  of  religion;  the  hiftory  of  our 
conftitution,  government,  laws,  and  courts  ,  of 
juftice;  the  hiftory  <JP  learning,  of  learned  men, 
and  of  the  chief  feminaries  of  learnings  the  hiftory 
of  arts;  the  hiftory  of  commerce,  of  flapping,  of 
money  or  coin,  and  of  the  price  of  commodities! 
and  the  hiftory  of  manners,  virtues,  vices,  cuftoms, 
language,  drefs,  diet,  and  amufements.  Under 
thefe  ieven  heads,  which  extend  the  province  of  an 
hiftorian  greatly  beyond  its  ufual  limits,  every  thing 
curious  or  interefting  in  the  hiftory  of  any  country 
may  be  comprehended.  But  it  certainly  required 
more  than  a  common  (hare  of  literary  courage  to 

attempt 
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attempt  on  lb  large  a  fcale  a  fubjeft  fo  intricate  and 
cxtenfive  as  the  hiftory  of  Britain  from  the  invafioa 
of  Julius  Csefar.  That  Dr.  Henry  neither  over- 
rated his  powers  nor  his  induftry,  could  only  have 
been  proved  by  the  fuccefs  and  reputation  of  his 
*  works. 

But  he  loon  found  that  his  refidence  at  Berwick 
was  an  tnfuperable  obftacle  to  the  minute  relearches 
which  the  execution  of  his  plan  required.  His 
fituariotf  there  excluded  him  from  the  means  of 
confulung  the  original  authorities ;  and  though  he 
attempted  to  find  accefs  to  them  by  means  of  his 
literary  friends,  mid  with  their  affiftance  made  fome 
progrefs  in  hit  work,  his  information  was  notwith- 
standing fo  incomplete,  that  he  found  it  impoffible 
to  profecute  his  plan  to  his  own  iatisfa&ion,  and 
was  at  laft  compelled  to  relinquifli  it. 

By  the  friendfhip  of  Gilbert  Laurie,  Efq.  late 
Iprd  provoft  of  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  his  majefty't 
commiffioners  of  excife  in  Scotland,  who  had  mar- 
ried the  fitter  of  Mrs.  Henry,  he  was  removed  to 
Edinburgh  in  1768  s  and  tp  this  event  the  public 
are  indebted  for  his  profecution  of  the  Hiftory  of 
Great  Britain.  His  accefs  to  the  public  libraries, 
and  the  means  of  fupplyihg  the  materials  which 
thefe  did  not  afford  him,  were  from  that  time  ufed 
with  fo  much  diligence  and  perfeverancc,  that  die 
firft  volume  of  his  Hiftory  in  quarto  was  publiflicd 
in  177 1,  the  fecond  in  1774,  the  third  in  1777, 
the  fourth  in  178 1,  and  the  fifth  (which  brings 
down  the  hiftory  to  the  acceflion  of  Henry  VIL) 
in  1785..  The  fubje&ef  thefc  volumes  compre- 
hend* 
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hends  the  moft  intricate  and  obfcure  periods  of  our 
biftory ,  and  when  we  confide*  the  fcanty  and  feat* 
tered  materials  which  Dr.  Henry  has  cKgefted,  and 
the  accurate  and  minute  information  which  he  has 
given  us  under  every  chapter  of  his  work,  we  muft 
have  a  high  opinion  both  of  the  learning  and 
induftry  of  the  author,  and  of  the  vigour  and 
activity  of  his  mind  ;  efpecially  when  it  is  added, 
that  he  employed  no  amanuenfis,  but  completed 
the  manufcript  with  his  own  hand ;  and  that,  ex- 
cepting the  firft  volume,  the  whole  book,  fuch  as  it 
is,  was  printed  from  the  original  copy.  Whatever 
corre&ions  were  made  on  it,  were  iniertcd  by  in- 
terlineations, or  in  reviling  the  proof-fheets.  He 
found  it  neceffary,  indeed,  to  confine  himfelf  to 
a  firft  copy,  from  an  unfortunate  tremor  in  his 
hand,  which  made  writing  extremely  inconvenient, 
which  obliged  him  to  write  with  his  paper  on  a 
book  placed  on  his  knee  inftead  of  a  table,  and 
which  unhappily  increased  to  fuch  a  degree  that  in 
the  laft  years  of  hi%  life  he  was  often  unable  to  take 
Jus  victuals  without  affiftance.  An  attempt  which 
he  made  after  the  publication  of  the  fifth  volume 
to  employ  an  amanuenfis  did  not  fuccecd.  Never 
having  been  accuftomed  to  didate  his  compofirions, 
he  found  it  impoffible  to  acquire  a  new  habit  i  and 
though  he  perfevered  but  a  few  days  in  the  attempt, 
it  had  a  fenfible  effeft  on  his  health,  which  he  never 
afterwards  recovered.— An  author  has  no  right  to 
claim  indulgence,  and  is  ftill  lefs  entitled  to  credit 
from  the  public,  for  any  thiqg  which  can  be  afcribed 
to  negligence  in  committing  his  manufcripts  to  the 

prefs  i 
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prefs ;  but  conlidering  the*  difficulties  which  Dr. 
Henry  furmounted,  and  the  accurate  refearch  and 
information  which  diftinguilh  his  hiftory,  the  cir- 
xumftances  which  have  been  mentioned  are  far 
from  being  uninterefting,  and  mult  add  confider- 
ably  to  the  opinion  formed  of  his  merit  among  men 
who  are^judges  of  what  he  has  done.  He  did  not 
profefs  to  ftudy  the  ornaments  of  language ;  but 
his  arrangement  is  uniformly  regular  and  natural, 
and  his  ftyle  fimple  and  perfpicuous.  More  than 
this  he  has  not  attempted,  and  this  cannot  be 
denied  him.  He  believed  that  the  time  which 
might  be  fpent  in  polifhing  or  rounding  a  lentence, 
was  more  ufefully  employed  in  inveftigating  and 
alcertaining  a  fad:  and  as  a  book  of  fa&s  and  folid 
information,  fupported  by  authentic  documents,  his 
Hiftory  will  (land  a  comparifon  with  any  other 
Hiftory  of  the  fame  period. 

But  Dr.  Henry  had  other  difficulties  to  furmount 
than  thofe  which  related  to  the  compofition  of  his 
.  work.  Not  having  been  able  to  tranfiuffc  with  the 
bookfellers  to  his  fatisfadtion,  the  five  volumes 
were  originally  publiflied  at  the  rifle  of  the  author. 
When  the  firft  volume  appeared,  it  was  cenfured 
with  an  unexampled  acrimony  and  perfeverancc* 
Magazines,  reviews,  and  even  newfpapers,  were 
filled  with  abufive  remarks  and  invectives,  in  which 
both  the  author  and  the  book  were  treated  with 
contempt  and  fcurrility.  When  an  author  has  once 
fubmitted  his  works  to  the  public,  he  has  no  right 
to  complain  of  the  juft  feverity  of  criticifm.  But 
Ph  Henry  had  to  contend  with  the  inveterate 

fcorn 
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Jborn  of  malignity.  Id  compliance  with  the  ufual 
cuftom,  he  had  permitted  a  fermon  to  be  publilhed 
which  he  had  preached  before  the  Society  in  Scot* 
land  for  propagating  Cftriftian  Knowledge  in  17731 
a  compofition  containing  plain  good  fcnfe  on  a 
common  fubjcft,  from  which  he  expeded  no  repu^ 
tation.  This  was  eagerly  icized  on  by  the  adver- 
jaries  of  his  Hiftory,  and  torn  to  pieces  with  a 
virulence  and  aiperity  which  no  want  of  merit  in 
the  fermon  could  juftify  or  explain.  An  anony- 
mous letter  had  appeared  in  a  newfpaper  to  vindi- 
cate the  Hiftory  from  fome  of  the  unjuft  cenfures 
which  had  been  publilhed,  and  aflerting  from  the 
seal  merit  and  accuracy  of  the  book  the  author's 
title  to  the  approbation  of  the  public.  An  anfwer 
appeared  in  the  courfe  of  the  following  week, 
charging  him,  in  terms  equally  confident  and  inde- 
cent, with  having  written  this  letter  in  his  own 
praife.  The  efforts  of  malignity  feldom  fail  to 
defeat  thtir  purpofe,  and  the  recoil  on  thofe  who 
dired  them.  Dr.  Henry  had  many  friends,  and 
oil  lately  had  not  difcovered  that  he  had  any  ene- 
mies. But  the  author  of  the  anonymous  vindica- 
tion was  unknown  to  him,  till  the  learned  and 
refpeftable  Dr.  Macqucen,  from  the  indignation 
excited  by  die  confident  petulance  of  the  anfwer, 
informed  him  that  the  letter  had  been  written  by 
him.  Thefe  anecdotes  are  dill  remembered.  The 
abufe  of  the  Hiftory,  which  began  in  Scotland,  was 
renewed  in  fome  of  the  periodical  publications  in 
South  Britain  ;  though  it  is  juftice  to  add  (without 
meaning  to  refer  to  the  candid  obfervations  of 
8  Engfifr 
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fcngltfh  Critics),  that  in  both  kingdoms  the  afperity 
originated  in  the  fame  quarter,  and  that  paragraph* 
and  criticifras  written  at  Edinburgh  were  printed 
in  London.  The  fame  fpirit  appeared  in  Strictures 
publiflied  on  the  feCond  and  third  volumes  i  but 
by  this  time  it  had  in  a  great  meafure  loft  the 
attention  of  die  public.  The  malevolence  was 
fiifficiendy  underftood,  and  had  long  before  become 
fetal  to  the  circulation  of  the  periodical  paper  from 
which  it  originally  proceeded.  The  book,  though 
printed  for  the  author,  had  fold  beyond  his  mofc 
fenguine  expectations;  and  had  received  both 
praife  and  patronage  from  men  of  the  firft  literary 
charafters  in  the  kingdom :  and  though,  from  the 
alarm  which  had  been  raifed,  the  bookfeilers  did 
not  venture  to  purchafe  the  property  till  after  the 
publication  of  the  fifth  volume,  the  work  was  eftar 
blilbed  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  and  at  laft 
rewarded  the  author  with  a  high  degree  of  cele- 
brity, which  he  happily  lived  to  enjoy. 

In  an  article  relating  to  Dr.  Henry's  life,  not  to 
have  mentioned  the  oppofition  which  his  Hiftory 
encountered,  would  have  been  both  afie&ation  and 
injuftice.  The  fafts  are  fufficiently  remembered, 
and  are  unfortunately  too  recent  to  be  more 
minutely  explained.  That  they  contributed  at  firft 
to  retard  the  (ale  of  the  work  is  undeniable,  and 
may  be  told  without  regret  now  that  its  reputation 
iseftablifhcd.  The  book  has  raifed  itfelf  to  emi- 
nence as  a  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain  by  its  own 
merits  i  and  the  means  employed  to  obftrud  its  pro- 
g reis  have  only  fcrved  to  cmbellifh  its  fuccefs. 

Dr. 
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Dr,  Henry  was  no  doubt  encouraged  from  the 
firft  by  the  decided  approbation  of  fome  of  his 
literary  friends,  who  were  allowed  to  be  the  moft 
competent  judges  of  his  fubjcft  ;  and  in  particular 
by  one  of  the  moft  eminent  hiftorians  of  the  pseienc 
age,  whofe  hiftory  of  the  fame  periods  juffly  pof- 
lefles  the  higheft  reputation.  The  following  cha- 
racter of  the  firft  and  fecond  volumes  was  drawn 
up  by  that  gentleman,  and  is  well  entitled  to  be  in- 
fcrted  in  a  narrative  of  Dr.  Henry's  Hfe.  "  Thofe 
"  who  profbfs  a  high  efteem  for  die  firft  volume  of 
«•  Dr.  Henry's  Hiftory,  I  may  venture  to  fay,  are 
"  almoft  as  numerous  as  thofe  who  have  perufed  it^ 
41  provided  thfy  be  competent  judges  of  a  work  of 
"  that  nature,  and  are  acquainted  with  the  diffi- 

*  cutties  which  attend  fuch  an  undertaking.  Many 
"  of  thofe  who  had  been  fo  well  pleafed  with  the 
«  firft  were  impatient  to  fee  the  fecond  volume, 
"  which  advances  into  a  field  more  delicate  and 
€€  intercftingj  but  the  DoAor  hath  fhown  the 
u  maturity  of  his  judgment,  as  in  all  the  reft,  fo 
"  particularly  in  giving  no  performance  to  the 
u  public  that  might  appear  crude  or  hafty,or  com* 
<*  pofed  before  he  had  fully  colle&ed  aud  digefted 
«  the  materials.    1  venture  with  great  fincerky  to 

*  recommend  this  volume  to  the  perufal  of  every 
"  curious  reader  who  defires  to  know  the  ftate  of 
"  Great  Britain,  in  a  period  which  has  hkherto 
u  been  regarded  as  very  obfeure,  ill  fupplkd  with 
"  writers,  and  not  pofieffed  of  a  fingle  one  that 
"  deferves  the  appellation  of  a  good  one.  It  is 
"  wonderful  what  an  inftrudtive,  and  even  enter- 

<c  ^iniftg 
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<*  taming  book  the  Doftor  has  been  able  to  com* 
pofe  from  fuch  unpromifing  materials  :  Tantum 
€€  feries  junSturaqtte  pollet.     When  we  fee  thofe  s 

barbarous  ages  delineated  by\fo  able  a  pen,  we 
*  admire  the  oddnefe  and  Angularity  of  the  man-  • 
C€  ners,  cuftoms,  and  opinions  of  the  times,  and 
cc  feem  to  be  introduced  into  a  new  world ;  but  we 
<c  arc  ftill  more  furprifed,  as  well  as  interefted, 
cc  when  we  rcflefl:  that  thofe  ftrange  perfonages 
cc  were  the  anceftors  of  the  prefent  inhabitants  of 
<c  this  ifland.  The  objcdk  of  an  antiquary  hath 
cc  been  commonly  diftinguifhed  from  that  of  an 
"  hiftorian ;  for  though  the  latter  fhould  enter  into 
u  the  province  of  the  former,  it  is  thought  that  it 
"  ihould  only  be  quant 0  baftay  that  is,  fo  far  as  is 
"  neceffary,  without  comprehending  all  the  minute 
<f  difquifitions  which  give  fuch  fupreme  pleafure  to 
<c  the  mere  antiquary.  Our  learned  author  hath 
"  fully  reconciled  thefe  two  characters.  His  hif- 
<c  torical  narrative  is  as  full  as  thofe  remote  times 
cc  feem  to  demand,  and  at  the  fame  time  his  in- 
<f  quiries  of  the  antiquarian  kind  omit  nothing 
u  which  can  be  an  objeft  of  doubt  or  curiofity. 
c<  The  one  as  well  as  the  other  is  delivered  with 
"  great  perfpicuity,  and  no  lefs  propriety,  which 
€S  arc  the  true  ornaments  of  this  kind  of  writing* 
"  All  fuperfluous  embellilhments  are  avoided ;  and 
"  the  reader  will  hardly  find  in  our  language  any 
«  performance  that  unites  together  fo  perfcdtly  the 
"  two  great  points  of  entertainmentandinftruftion." 
—The  gentleman  who  wrote  this  chara&er  died 
before  the  publication  of  the  third  volume  *• 

*  The  Quarto  Edition  is  Six  Volumes  it  referred  to  throughout. 
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The  progrefs  of  Dr.  Henry's  work  introduced 
him  to  more  cxtcnfive  patronage,  and  in  particular 
to  the  notice  and  efteem  of  the  late  earl  of  Mans- 
field. That  venerable  nobleman,  who  was  fo  well 
entided  to  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  his 
country,  thought  the  merit  of  Dr.  Henry's  hiftory 
fo  confiderable,  that,  without  any  folicitation,  after 
the  publication  of  the  fourth  volume,  he  applied 
pcrfonally  to  his  Majefty  to  beftow  on  the  author 
force  mark  of  his  royal  favour.  In  confequencc 
of  this,  Dr.  Henry  was  informed  by  a  letter  from 
lord  Stormont,  then  fecretary  of  ftate,  of  his 
Majefty's  intention  to  confer  on  him  an  annual 
penfion  for  life,  of  100 1.  "  confidering  his  diftin- 
"  guiftied  talents  and  great  literary  merit,  and  the 
"  importance  of  the  very  ufeful  and  laborious  work 
"  in  which  he  was  fo  fuccefsfully  engaged,  as  tides 
"  to  his  royal  countenance  and  favour."  The  war- 
rant was  iflued  on  the  28th  of  May  178 1 1  and  his 
right  to  the  penfion  commenced  from  the  5th  of 
April  preceding.  This  penfion  he  enjoyed  till  his 
death,  and  always  confidcred  it  as  inferring  a  new 
obligation  to  perfevere  fteadily  in  the  profecution 
of  his  work.  From  the  earl  of  Mansfield  he 
received  many  other  teftimonies  of  efteem  both  as 
a  man  and  as  an  author,  which  he  was  often  heard 
to  mention  with  the  mod  affe&ionate  gratitude. 
The  o&avo  edition  of  his  hiftory,  publifhed  in 
1788,  was  inferibed  to  his  lordfhip.  The  quarto 
edition  had  been  dedicated  to  the  king. 

The  property  of  the  work  had  hitherto  remained 
with  himfelf;  but  in  April  1786,  when  an  o&avo 
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edition  was  intended,  he  conveyed  the  property  to 
Meflrs.  Cadell  and  Strahan  for  the  Sum  of  ioool.; 
rcferving  to  himfelf  what  Hill  remained  unfold  of 
the  quarto  edition.  Dr.  Henry  had  kept  very 
accurate  accounts  of  the  fales  from  the  time  of  the 
original  publication  ;  and  after  his  laft  tranfa&ion 
he  found  that  his  real  profits  had  amounted  in  the 
whole  to  about  3300 1. ;  a  ftriking  proof  of  the 
intrinfic  merit  of  a  work  which  had  forced  its  way 
to  the  public  .efteem,  in  fpite  of  the  malignant 
oppofition  with  which  the  firft  volumes  had  to* 
ftruggle. 

The  profecution  of  his  hiftory  had  been  Dr. 
Henry's  favourite  objeft  for  almoft  thirty  years  of 
his  life.  He  had  naturally  a  found  conftitution,  and 
a  more  equal  and  larger  portion  of  animal  fpirits 
than  is  commonly  poflefied  by  literary  men  :  but 
from  the  year  1785  his  bodily  ftrength  was  fenfibly 
impaired :  notwithftanding  this  he  per  lifted  fteadily 
in  preparing  his  fixth  volume,  which  brings  down 
the  hiftory  to  the  acceffion  of  Edward  VI.  and  it 
is  now  publiflicd  by  his  executors  they  flatter 
themfelves  that  it  will  be  found  entitled  to  the  fame 
favourable  reception  from  the  public  which  has  been 
given  to  the  former  volumes.  It  was  written  under 
the  difad vantages  of  bad  health  and  great  weak* 
nefs  of  body.  The  tremulous  motion  of  his  hand 
had  increafed  fo  as  to  render  writing  much  more 
difficult  to  him  than  it  had  ever  been :  but  the  vigour 
of  his  mind  and  his  ardour  were  unimpaired  5  and, 
independent  of  the  general  character  of  his  works, 
the  pofthumous  volume  will  be  a  lading  monument 
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of  the  ftrength  of  bis  faculties,  and  of'  the  literary 
induftry  and  perfcverance  which  ended  only  with 
his  life. 

Dr.  Henry's  original  plan  extended  from  the 
invafion  of  Britain,  by  the  Romans  to  the  prefcnt 
times :  and  men  of  literary  curiofity  muft  regret 
that  he  has  not  lived  to  complete  his  defign;  but 
he  das  certainly  finished  the  moft  difficult  parts  of 
his  fubjed.  The  periods  after  the.  acceffion  of 
Edward  VI.  afford  materials  more  ample,  better 
digefted,  and  much  more  within  the  reach  of 
common  readers. 

The  works  of  an  author  make  lb  confiderable  a 
part  of  his  perioral  hiftory,  that  the  account  of 
them  is  in  danger  of  encroaching  on  the  place 
which  ought  to  be  referved  for  his  private  life. 
But  though  Dr.  Henry's  charafter  as  a  man  was 
fufficiently  interesting,  his  death  is  too  recent  to 
permit  the  minutenefs  of  a  biographer.  An  account 
of  his  habits,  his  friendflups,  his  amufements,  his 
convivial  intcrcourfe,  fuch  as  a  reader  of  narratives 
of  this  fort  experts,  cannot  be  given  to  thofe  who 
fharcd  in  his  fociety,  without  mixing  the  hiftory  of 
the  living  with  the  character  of  the  dead.  Nothing 
but  what  is  general  can  be  faid  ;  and  much  muft 
therefore  be  withheld  which  a  friend  might  wilh  to 
read,  and  which  might  gratify  the  curiofity  of  a 
ftranger. 

Though  his  literary  engagements  might  have 
been  fuppofed  to  have  given  him  fufficient  employ- 
ment, he  always  found  time  for  what  he  believed 
to  be  objects  of  public  utility,  as  well  as  for  the 
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offices  of  private  friendfhip.  In  public  life  no  man 
was  more  fteady  or  a&ive  in  purfuing  his  purpofe, 
or  fought  the  means  of  attaining  it  with  more  in- 
tegrity.  As  an  ecclefiaftical  man,  he  followed  the 
unbiafled  dictates  of  his  own  mind,  uniformly  pro- 
moting the  meafures  which  he  thought  mod  for  the 
intereft  of  religion  and  of  his  country,  and  perfe- 
vering  in  the  principles  he  avowed,  though  in  the 
general  afiembly  they  mod  frequently  led  him  to  be 
included  in  the  votes  of  the  minority.    Of  the 
public  ibcieties  of  Edinburgh  he  was  always  one 
of  the  moil  ufeful  and  indefatigable  members; 
regular  in  his  attendance  as  long  as  his  health  per- 
mitted him,  and  always  pure  in  his  intentions.  But 
in  ferving  and  affifting  his  private  friends,  he  dis- 
covered an  ardour  and  aftivity  through  his  whole 
life  more  intercfting  than  the  molt  diftinguifhed 
literary  fame  $  even  the  fons  of  thofe  who  had  once 
been  his  companions,  were  certain  of  every  affiftance 
in  his  power,  if  he  thought  they  deferved  it  j  and 
no  confideration  could  perfuade  him  to  defert  a 
man  whom  he  efteemed,  or  whom  he  believed  to 
have  a  claim  on  his  friendflrip.  He  was  particularly 
attentive  to  young  men  who  were  profecuting  a 
literary  education.    He  had  himfelf  experienced 
difficulties  in  his  youth,  and  mentioned  them  often 
as  motives  which  he  could  not  rcfift,  to  affift  the 
induftry.and  merit  of  other  men.    His  a&ivity  to 
fcrve  his  friends  was  always  accompanied  with  an 
earneftnefs  and  good  will,  which  added  greatly  to 
the  obligations  he  conferred.   Befides  his  friends, 
he  was  particularly  attentive  to  his  relations  5  of 
I  i  3  whom 
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whom  he  had  a  number,  whofe  circumftances  were 
not  opulent;  with  them  he  ihared  his  good  fortune, 
as  foon  as  the  profits  of  his  book  enabled  him  to 
be  ufeful  to  them ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  an 
annuity  to  Mrs.  Henry,  and  a  few  fmall  legacies, 
left  them  by  his  will  all  the  property  he  had 
acquired.  His  penfion  and  the  profits  of  his  book 
had  placed  him  at  laft  in  eafy  circumftances, .  and 
enabled  him  to  do  for  his  relations  what  gave  great 
latisfaAion  to  his  worthy  and  benevolent  mind. 

Dr.  Henry  wa$  naturally  fond  of  fociety ;  and 
few  men  ever  enjoyed  fociety  more  perfedUy,  or 
were  capable  of  contributing  fo  much  to  the  plea* 
fures  of  converfation.  Notwithftanding  his  literary 
purfuits,  he  was  always  ready  to  make  one  in  a 
party  of  his  friends;  and  attached  himfelf  to  plca- 
fant  and  refpc&able  companions  wherever  he  found 
them,  without  any  regard  to  the  competitions  or 
contrary  opinions  which  unhappily  fo  often  prevent 
worthy  men  from  aflbciating.  His  extenfive  know- 
ledge, his  cheerfulnefs  and  pleafantry,  his  inex- 
hauftible  fund  of  humour  and  anecdote,  would  have 
made  him  a  diftinguilhed  cha rafter  among  any  de- 
scription of  men,  although  he  had  had  no  pretentions 
as  an  author.  His  great  extent  of  folid  information 
gave  a  variety  to  his  converfation,  to  which  much 
was  added  by  his  talents  for  convivial  pleafantry. 
He  had  a  ftory  or  anecdote  ready  for  every  occa- 
fion,  and  adapted  to  every  fubjeft ;  and  was  pecu- 
liarly happy  in  fele&ing  the  circumftances  which 
could  render  it  interefting  and  pointed.  If  the  fame 
narratives  were  fometimes  repeated,  a  circuqiftance 
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which  was  unavoidable,  they  were  always  feafoned 
with  a  new  relifh;  and  even  thofe  who  lived  mpft 
with  him,  have  feldom  been  in  his  company  with- 
out hearing  from  him  fomething  which  was  as  new 
to  them  as  to  ftrangers.  His  charaftcr  was  uniform 
to  the  end.  He  converfed  with  the  ardour  and 
jeven  with  the  gaiety  of  youth  long  after  his  bodily 
ftrength  had  yielded  to  the  infirmities  of  age ;  and 
even  within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  which  he  was 
every  day  expe&ing,  he  could  mix  anecdotes  and 
pleafantry  with  the  moft  ferious  difcoiirfe. 

For  fcveral  years  he  had  fpent  a -part  of  every 
feafon  at  Milnfield,  a  country-houfe  with  a  few 
acres  (urrounding  it,  about  twenty  miles  from  .Edin- 
burgh, of  which  he  had  a  leafe  for  his  own  life  and 
Mrs.  Henry's.  He  had  been  attrafted  to  this 
fituation  by  its  vicinity  to  his  friend  Mr.  Laurie's 
eftate,  to  whofe  family  he  had  always  an  affectionate 
attachment.  Here  he  profecuted  his  ftudies  with* 
out  interruption  >  and  amufed  himfelf  with  fuch  im- 
provements and  alterations  on  his  fmall  farm  as  his 
convenience  or  his  fancy  fuggefted  to  him.  He 
built  a  fmall  room  for  a  library,  which  he  had  fur- 
rounded  with  trees,  and  inferibed  cc  Otio  et  Mufisj* 
and,  the  fituation  admitting  of  it,  he  fitted  up  on 
the  ground  floor  a  place  for  a  cold  bath,  which  his 
phyficians  had  directed  him  to  ufej  on  the  door  of 
which  he  had  written,  "  Be  eafily  plcafedj"  a  cir- 
cumftance  highly  chara&eriftical  of  his  own  temper 
in  the  common  affairs  of  life. 

His  health  had  been  gradually,  declining  fince 
Ac  ycjir  1785.  He  had  been  unable  to  preach  for 
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fcrcral  years,  and  an  affiftant  had  fupplied  hfe  place. 
On  this  account  he  fpent  more,  of  his  time  than 
ufuaJ  at  MQnfield.  Till  the  fummer  of  1790  he 
was  able  to  purfue  his  ftudies,  though  not  without 
feme  interruptions:  but  at  that  time,  though  he  had 
no  particular  difcafe,  a  umverial  relaxation  and  de- 
bility aflured  him  that  his  conftitution  was  exhaufted. 
What  rendered  his  fituation  more  depreffing  ftiB> 
Mrs.  Henry  had  for  feme  time  difcovered  fymp* 
torns  of  a  cataraft  on  her  eyes,  which  in  1790 
reduced  her  to  a  (late  of  almoft  total  biindnefi,  la 
the  month  of  Auguft  he  accompanied  her  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  (he  fabmitted  to  an  operation,  which 
was  fo  far  unfuccefsful  that  flic  did  not  recover  her 
fight  during  his  life.  From  the  time  of  hb  return 
to  Miinfield  in  September,  his  ftrength  was  fcnfibly 
diminilhedj  and  he  was  foon  convinced  that  he  had 
tat  a  few  weeks  to  live.  No  man  could  meet 
death  with  more  equanimity  or  fortitude,  or  with  a 
fortitude  derived  from  better -fourccs.  He  men- 
tioned hb  death  eafily,  and  often  as  an  event  which 
in  his  fituation  was  defirablc,  fenfible  that  from  the 
exhaufted  ftate  of  his  body  he  could  no  longer 
enjoy  this  world,  or  be  ufeful  in  it ;  and  exprefiing 
in  die  moft  explicit  terms  his  firm  perfuafion  of  the 
great  dodtrines  of  Chriftianity,  and  the  full  ex- 
pectation he  derived  from  them  of  <c  life  and  im- 
mortality  through  Jefus  Chrift  our  Lord."  His 
faculties  were  perfectly  entire;  nor  could  any 
change  be  obferved  in  his  manner  or  converfation 
with  his  friends.  He  was  never  confined  to  bed, 
and  converfed  eafily  till  within  a  few  hours  of  his 
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death.  He  had  a  ftrcngth  of  mind  which  fells  to 
the  lot  of  few ;  and  Providence  permitted  him  to 
prefcrve  the  fall  poffeffion  of  it. 

A  few  days  before  his  death  he  executed  a  deed, 
which  he  dictated  htmfelf,  by  which  he  difponed 
his  colle&ion  of  books  to  the  magiftrates,  town- 
council,  and  prefbytery  of  Linlithgow,  as  the 
foundation  of  a  public  library ;  under  certain  regu- 
lations and  conditions  which  he  exprefied  very  dif- 
tin<aiy,  and  by  means  of  which  he  flattered  himfelf 
that  a  library  might  at  laft  be  created,  which  might 
contribute  to  difFufe  knowledge  and  literature  in 
the  country.  This  idea  had  been  fuggefted  to  him 
by  his  experience  in  the  public  utility  of  libraries 
of  this  fort,  which  had  been  eftablifhed  at  Berwick 
and  at  Kelfo.  By  fuch  inftitutions  the  means  of 
knowledge  may  be  obtained  in  remote  fituations  at 
a  fmall  expence,  and  are  eafily  circulated  among 
the  different  orders  of  men :  and  though  his  col- 
lection of  books  was  not  a  large  one,  he  believed 
that  the  inftitution  required  only  to  be  begun  under 
proper  regulations,  and  might  foon  become  confi- 
derable  if  proper  attention  fhould  be  given  to  it. 
His  intentions  were  certainly  pure  j  and  the  rules 
he  fuggefted  well  fuited  to  the  defign.  The  magif- 
trates of  Linlithgow  have  prepared  a  room,  and 
curators  for  the  management  of  the  library  have 
been  chofen  in  terms  of  the  deed.  The  public 
have  reafon  to  expedt  from  them  every  thing  by 
which  they  can  promote  the  benevolent  and  re- 
fpe&able  intentions  of  the  founder.  He  gave  very 
minute  directions  with  regard  to  his  affairs,  and 
5  even 
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even  ididtated  a  lift  of  his  friends  whom  he  wiflied 
to  be  prcfent  at  his  funeral  j  and  with  a  conftitution 
quite  worn  out,  died  on  the  24th  of  November 
1790,  in  the  feventy- third  year  of  his  age.  He 
'  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  Polmont,  where 
a  monument  is  erefted  to  his  memory. 

Dr.  Henry's  perfonal  virtues  will  not  be  loon 
forgotten.  Among  his  friends  he  will  always  be 
remembered  with  tendernefs  :  and  his  charadcr  as 
an  author  will  be  refpe&ed  by  pofterity,  long  after 
the  events  of  his  private  life  fhall  become  too 
diftant  to  be  interefting. 
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